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SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. 


PART I. 


“ Die theoretischen Irrthiimer meist mehr darauf beruhen dass man die Erklarungs- 
griinde aus andern Gebiete der Naturwissenschaften iibertragend auf den Organismus 
anwandte.”—JoHANNES MuLLER, Ueber die phantastischen Gesichtserscheinungen, 1826, p.3. 


A.rnoucH the controversy between the two conceptions of the 
world, known as Spiritualism and Materialism, still rages, and is 
likely to rage for many years, the conceptions themselves are inces- 
santly being modified, and approaching nearer and nearer to a 
common agreement, as each party recognises what is strong in the 
positions of its adversary. While the spiritualist has been forced by 
the advances of physiological science to assign a larger and larger 
place to the operation of material conditions in the production of 
mental phenomena, the materialist has been forced by the same 
advance of science to recognise the existence of conditions entirely 
different from those classed as material. But there is still on the 
one side the terrified repugnance at whatever bears the name of 
Matter, and on the other the contemptuous rejection of whatever 
claims the character of Spirit. There is still the radical separation 
between the conceptions of Creation and Evolution in the explana- 
tion of the Cosmos ; and between the conceptions of metaphysiology, 
and physiology in the explanation of Life and Mind. Standing 
apart from these contending schools, there is a third school, small 
indeed, but important, which rejects the theories of both, or rather 
which disengages what seems valid in each, and by a new interpreta- 
tion reconciles their differences. 

Ido not propose here to discuss the Cosmic question, but will 
merely note in passing that modern philosophy has completely revo- 
lutionised it by showing that the broadest of all distinctions—that 
of Object and Subject, or of Matter and Mind—does not demand a 
corresponding opposition in their substrata, but simply the logical 
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distinction of aspects: so that one and the same group of phenomena 
is objectively expressible in terms of Matter and Motion, and sub- 
jectively in terms of Feeling. Matter ceases to be an alien, ceases 
to have the dead unspiritual character, when we learn that every- 
thing we can possibly know of it is one of the many modes of Feel- 
ing. All our knowledge of it is our knowledge of our own affec- 
tions. Our inferences respecting it as Notself are but the hypo- 
thetical representations of the possible modes of Feeling which the 
Notself would excite in us under conceivable changes of relation. 
Having classed experiences and inferences under the general heads 
of Matter and Motion, and thus formed conceptions of objects and 
forces, we endeavour to range the unclassed modes under similar 
rubrics, and thus explain the occurrence of some given change of 
Feeling by the conjunction of other modes, known and inferred. For 
example, we say that the change named Colour is the effect of a con- 
junction of the specific pulsations of an undulating medium on a 
specific nerve-terminal, followed by a specific excitation in a nerve 
centre. In one aspect this process is from first to last a material 
process—i.e. an objective process. But in another aspect it is equally 
a mental or subjective process. Ideally, and for our convenience, 
we dissociate the objective from the subjective aspect ; but when we 
suppose that a real separation corresponds with this ideal distinction, 
we are thrown back upon the mystery of how a material process can 
become a mental process, how vibrations become sensations. The 
mystery is an illusion. There is no such transformation. What is 
called the material process is simply the objective aspect of the sub- 
jective mental process. Examine the material terms “ vibration,” 
“external medium,” “ impinging,” “ nerve-terminal,” ‘ nerve- 
centre,’ and “excitation,” they are one and all translateable in 
terms of Feeling ; and only thus are they significant: every sensible 
having its corresponding sensation. Strip the objective terms of all 
their subjective values, and you leave them as the unknown x. But 
in saying that Matter cannot be dissociated from Mind, we are not 
relinquishing our belief in the Reality which is not ourselves; we 
are only affirming that the perceptions and conceptions which 
Philosophy employs as its materials in the construction of theories, 
are under one aspect: material—i.e. objective—under another aspect 
mental—.e. subjective; and that the business of the philosopher is 
to systematize the conceptions, and recognise the logical distinction 
of their aspects. 

In systematizing the conceptions respecting the organism and its 
actions, we must hold fast to the teachings of Experience; and all 
our inferences which transcend or run before actual sensation, 
must be modelled on Experience. Now it is a fact of Experience 
that Feeling and Thought stand in such direct contrast with Matter 
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and Force—the symbols represent concretes so markedly unlike— 
that there is the greatest difficulty in recognising identity of exist- 
ence under such diversity of aspect. Starting from this fact 
of difference, the spiritualist hypothesis invokes a corresponding 
diversity in the substrata: it postulates the existence of a spiritual 
entity which is in the material organism but not of it; somewhat as 
the dwarf was inside Kempelen’s automaton chessplayer. The body 
it regards as a machine which is set going by a machinist who 
watches and regulates its movements. This machinist has been 
variously conceived as Vital Principle, or Soul; although directly 
known through consciousness, it is nevertheless an inscrutable mys- 
tery, and its mode of operation in determining organic movements 
can never be detected. The materialist hypothesis of molecular 
movements becoming transformed into Feeling is not simply repug- 
nant, it is inconceivable—the gulf between Motion and Feeling 
being unbridgeable. Nay, does not the materialist himself proclaim 
the passage to be an insoluble mystery ? 

So long as the old Dualism of Matter and Mind is not resolved 
into the dual aspect of objective and subjective, the intellectual dif- 
ficulty here emphasised will sustain the spiritualist hypothesis. 
And to this intellectual repugnance there is added a moral repug- 
nance. Many who reject the hypothesis of a Vital Principle as a 
scientific encumbrance, thwarting instead of aiding research, cling 
to the equivalent hypothesis of a Psychical Principle, not only as an 
aid but as a sanction. With an honourable though unwise dread of 
losing in this hypothesis a great sanction of Morality, they cling to 
it in the face of evidence, and prefer the ignorance which offers the 
sanction a basis, to any knowledge which threatens its acceptance. 
Could they once see that after all Materialism is only an hypothesis, 
and one which, whether true or false, can in no way alter the facts 
it is invented to link together, they would admit that while their 
repugnance may be rational on the intellectual side, it is irrational 
on the moral side. Our moral life has, happily, no such insecure 
basis as that of a speculative conception. Nor would the existence 
of a spiritual Principle, could it be demonstrated, help us to under- 
stand, and understanding modify, the facts of moral life. A super- 
ficial observation suffices to show how incapable such a Principle 
must be of generating moral conduct; since so many souls exhibit a 
deplorable insensibility to moral duties. Every one acquainted with 
prisons and lunatic asylums knows that there are beings in whom 
what is called the “moral sense” is irremediably deficient. Nor is 
this observation impugned by referring to the effect of bad Educa- 
tion; since such an argument implies that Morality depends more 
on Education than on the Psychical Principle. And if it be said 
that criminals and cretins are what we see because of their “ defec- 
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tive organizations,” this also implies that the organization, and not 
the Principle, is the basis of moral life, and that to it our study 
must be directed." 

Before proceeding to examine the validity of either the spiritualist 
or the materialist hypothesis, let me beg the reader to clear his 
mind, if possible, of the irrelevant considerations which have been 
suffered to crowd round and obscure the question. The spiritualist, 
it is notorious, claims for his hypothesis the consecration of “ our 
holiest instincts and our loftiest aspirations ””—a claim which may 
well excite sympathy and hope, and place antagonists at a disadvan- 
tage; but on investigation the claim turns out to be a preposterous 
assumption. He relies on it to stigmatize all opposition as false, 
because degrading: not, be it observed, degrading because false! 
He relies on it to proclaim that opponents deny all the spiritual 
facts, deny moral responsibility, disinterestedness, and ideal aims. 
On this ground he considers no words too vituperative to be flung at 
those who criticize his hypothesis ; no conclusions too absurd to be 
attributed to his opponents. Thus for years Materialism has been a 
term of reproach; and most men have been eager to disavow their 
sympathy with an opinion at once so “shallow” and so “ despic- 
able.” 

Self-laudation and abuse of antagonists are rhetorical devices 
which one cannot hope to see disused—in our days at least. But 
the rhetoric of many spiritualists is very distasteful to serious minds, 
aware that the materialist no more denies the facts of Conscience, in 
discrediting the hypothesis of their being the products of a spirit, 
than the Berkleyan, in rejecting the ordinary hypothesis of an 
external Matter, denies the facts of Existence. We have no more 
right to expect that the materialist will run counter to moral 
obligations, than that the idealist will run his head against the 
lamp-post ; although both these preposterous conclusions have been 
gravely “deduced”? by opponents. 

Both Spiritualism and Materialism have much that is plausible, 
and much that is defective. Each successfully links together certain 
important facts, and fixes attention on fundamental points. But 
each commits the common sin against Scientific Method of over- 
looking the artificial nature of Analysis; and thus assigns to a single 
factor the product which obviously results from many. Each is 
misled by the desire to find one simple cause for a complex effect ; 
which is in flagrant disregard of the fundamental principle of causa- 
tion. Moreover each is open to the charge of incomplete observa- 
tion. Inferences are allowed to take the place of facts; and facts 


(1) In saying this I am confining the question within the limits of the individual 
organization, without reference to the social medium in which that organization lives, 
and from which so large a part of the moral life arises. 
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which cannot be explained by the hypothesis are left out of sight. 
The spiritualist relies upon an inference which no observation ever 
could verify—the existence of a spirit ; and the materialists rely on 
inferences which no observation ever did verify—the existence of 
“vital properties ” in electricity, or of thought as “a property inhe- 
rent in brain-substance.”’ 

It is probable that some readers will dissent from the assertion 
that both hypotheses have much in their favour; but that dissent 
will vanish if they consider how eminent have been the upholders of 
each. It is never wise to assume that an antagonist is a fool 
merely because he holds what seems to usa foolish opinion. It is 
not foolish to him; and we should do well to understand how this 
is so. To refute an opinion we must understand it; and we cannot 
understand the aspect it presents to his mind unless we place our- 
selves at his standpoint. If from that point we can see what he 
sees, and see more, we may hope to enlarge his vision; never by 
denying what he sees. 

Although my tone of thought is profoundly opposed to that of 
Spiritualism, I can conscientiously say that no effort has been want- 
ing on my part to seek out its strongest arguments in the works of 
all the great teachers. Indeed theré was one brief period when I was 
very near a conversion. The idea of a noumenal Mind, as something 
distinct from mental phenomena—a something diffused through 
the organism giving unity to Consciousness, very different from 
the unity of a machine, flashed upon me one morning with a sudden 
and novel force, quite unlike the shadowy vagueness with which it 
had heretofore been conceived. For some minutes I was motionless 
in a rapt state of thrilled surprise. I seemed standing at the entrance 
of a new path, leading to new issues with a vast horizon. The con- 
victions of a life seemed tottering. A tremulous eagerness, suffused 
with the keen delight of discovery, yet mingled with cross-lights and 
hesitations, stirred me; and from that moment I have understood 
something of sudden conversions. There was, as I afterwards 
remembered, no feeling of distress at this prospect of parting with 
old beliefs. Indeed it is doubtful whether sudden conversions are 
accompanied by pain, the excitement is too great, the new ideas too 
absorbing. The rapture of truth overcomes the false shame of having 
been in error. The one desire is for more light. 

The intense and prolonged meditation which followed, affected my 
health. I re-read the writings of the great thinkers on the spiritualist 
side, doing my utmost to keep in abeyance the old objections and hesita- 
tions which continually surged up, and trying to keep my mind open to 
all the force of argument which could be urged. But the light flickered 
as I moved. The old trains of thought would recur, with the physio- 
logical evidence which could not be disputed. Instead of gaining 
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conviction from the writings of metaphysicians, the more I studied 
them, the more the darkness gathered ; till finally I returned to my 
starting-point, and began to re-examine it. This was the result: I 
saw that the distinction between a noumenal Mind and mental 
phenomena was a purely logical distinction transformed into a real 
distinction ; it was the separation of an abstraction from its concretes, 
such as we make when we separate the abstraction substance from 
concrete qualities, and this separation, effected logically, we erect 
into a real distinction by substantialising the abstraction, which is 
then supposed to precede and produce the concretes from which it is 
raised. The noumenal Mind had thus no more warrant than a. 
Machine Principle apart from all machines, or a Vital Principle 
apart from vital phenomena. 

Although the spiritualist hypothesis had thus again lost all 
plausibility for me, I had gained at least the conviction that its per- 
sistence in the face of advancing science, and its acceptance by minds 
of great power, was not without justification as a protest against 
mechanical conceptions, and an insistance on the need of a synthetic 
explanation. I felt, as I had never fully felt before, its value as a 
reaction against the too-confident and precipitate attempts to reduce 
vital and mental phenomena to physical and chemical laws, without 
due regard to the speciality of conditions which characterize organic 
phenomena. Henceforward I could sympathize with the spiritualist 
in his belief that Life and Mind are of a quite different order from 
anything seen in the heavens, or in the laboratory—an order seen 
only in the organic series. But this made me more anxious to 
ascertain wherein the difference began—the speciality of the condi- 
tions which the organic series involved. And here I could not take 
a step with the spiritualist when he sought a cause lying outside the 
organism, and propounded an hypothesis which by its very terms 
transcended all verification. There was no illumination from the 
rebaptism of the observed phenomena, under the terms Vital Prin- 
ciple, Soul, and Spirit. Nor did the more serious spiritualists profess 
to know what this transcendental agent really was, they only held 
fast to the assertion that it was not Matter. And while they were 
satisfied to proclaim it the unknown cause of the known effects (in 
accordance with the false though generally accepted notion of 
causation)—most of them were willing to declare an equal ignorance 
in regard to Matter. Thus thinkers so various as Voltaire, Con- 
dillac, Hume, Kant, Reid, and Hamilton declared their impartial 
ignorance of Mind and Matter, while affirming confidently that 
Mind could have no community with Matter. Clearly there was some 
deep-seated ambiguity in the terms thus used. 

The ambiguity appears directly the question descends to particulars. 
It is acommon tendency of disputants to caricature the opinions. they 
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oppose, and thus appear to gain an easy triumph over an adversary 
shown in an absurd light. The spiritualist presents his adversary as 
holding that Life and Mind are “ manifestations of ordinary Matter—” 
by which is meant that Life is manifested by inert, lifeless earths, 
crystals, or gases; and Mind by “ blind unconscious Matter.” But 
although materialists have much to answer for, they never talked 
nonsense like this. They never supposed that ordinary Matter lived 
and felt. They affirmed that only organized Matter lived, and only 
organized animals felt. Whatever incompleteness may belong to 
their conception of the material conditions involved, they had at least 
this manifest superiority, that they endeavoured to express the 
observed facts in terms of Experience, and refused to postulate an 
unknowable agent. 

The real battle-ground is this: In seeking an explanation of the 
phenomena of Life and Mind, are we to construct it from the 
observed facts and known laws, filling up the gaps of observation by 
inferences which themselves have a sensible basis and admit of 
verification, so that hypotheses may conform to scientific canons, and 
represent sensible or extra-sensible Experience ? or are we to pass 
beyond the sphere of possible observation, and invoke an agency 
which never was, never could be sensible, nor expressed in terms of 
Experience ? 

Those who choose the first alternative are classed as materialists ; 
those who choose the latter are spiritualists. But here a further sub- 
division is necessary. As there are many opponents of Materialism, 
who, nevertheless, emphatically reject the hypothesis of a Spirit, 
replacing it by the substantialised abstraction of an Idea, or Plan; 
so likewise there are opponents of Spiritualism who reject the physico- 
chemical hypothesis of Life, and the hypothesis of Thought being the 
property of cerebral cells—they are to be distinguished from the 
materialists by their synthetic attitude, which embraces all the 
co-operant factors. These latter may be specially designated as 
organicists, since it is to the organism (with all that term involves) 
that they refer every organic phenomenon. Of course the various 
opinions on each side blend insensibly, so that one can seldom sharply 
define all the views of a particular thinker. But the two schools are 
broadly distinguishable as the extra-organic, and the organic, or as 
the metaphysiological, and the physiological. When I said just now 
that I rejected the materialist hypothesis, I referred of course to the 
imperfect form which the physiological interpretation often assumes ; 
but in so far as Materialism is identified with the physiological inter 
pretation, and rejects the metaphysiological, I heartily accept it. 
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THE METAPHYSIOLOGICAL HyPporHEsIs. 





It will have been remarked, perhaps, that hitherto our remarks 
have blended Life and Soul interchangeably, although in some 
systems these are made two distinct Principles.. Here the main 
interest lies in the question of Method ; and in this respect whether 
Life be identified with, or separated from Mind, is quite unimportant. 

The ancients believed the organism to be an inert machine 
animated by three Principles—the vegetative, sensitive, and rational 
souls. Aristotle and his followers reduced the three to one; but 
modern metaphysicians and metaphysiologists have been staggered 
by the impropriety of assigning Secretion, Digestion, &c., to the 
spiritual agent active in Thought and Will ;* they have been also 
impressed with the impropriety of assigning vital powers to lifeless 
Matter ; and they have hoped to reconcile all difficulties by endowing 
the organism with two spiritual principles essentially distinct, one 
for vital, the other for mental processes. Only by the aid of extra- 
organic agents, said they, can the phenomena be intelligible, since 
physical and chemical processes fail to render them intelligible. 
Moreover, the unity of vital phenomena was said to claim imperiously 
“‘an unique principle, an unique cause of all organic functions, and 
even the formation of the organs themselves.”? This favourite 
argument has no validity. To demand an unique cause for Life, on 
the ground of the phenomena thus grouped in one expression, is to 
misconceive the nature of causation, and the nature of the complex 
effects. No one thinks of extending such an argument to the 
American Republic, or the German Nation, which are also unities. 

Although now fallen into general discredit, Animism seems to me 
more logically consistent than Vitalism. WN an extra-organic agent 
is to be postulated as the generator and regulator of organic 
phenomena, one such agent will suffice both for physiological and 
psychological processes; the more so since the psychological ob- 
viously arise from the physiological. But metaphysicians carrying 
out their analytical separations, and substantialising the results of 
such analysis, not only come to believe in the real distinction be- 
tween Mind and Life, but also in the real distinction between the 
Action and the Agent; and this logical artifice thus endowed with 
reality leads to the postulate of an Animating Principle which is some- 





































(1) Here are two out of a multitude of passages which might be cited :—“Je ne 
comprends pas qu’on puisse mettre un cataplasme sur l’me; mon spiritualisme se révolte 
a Vidée que mon Ame puisse étre influencée par des hémorrhoides au rectum, ou bien 
par une rétention d’urine.”—Amédée Latour, Revue Médicale, 31st August, 1860. 

“Une fime qui sécréte l’urine vous parait-elle moins dégofitante qu’un cerveau qui 
sécréte la pensée ?’—Pidoux, De la nécessité du Spiritualisme pour régénérer les sciences 
médicales, 1857, p. 70. 

(2) Bouiller, Du Princ‘pe Vital, 1862, p. 4. 
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thing essentially different from the Organism.’ It is on this path 
they have found more and more reasons for separating groups of 
phenomena, and after detaching the Life from the Body, have 
detached Mind from Sense, because Sense obviously involved bodily 
organs and material stimuli; and restricted Mind to Thought and 
Will, these seeming to be rescued from all participation in material 
conditions.” 

Spiritualism, having thus rescued Thought and Will from every 
material implication, in proof of the position that it is the Soul which 
determines vital phenomena, urges the undisputed fact that Thought 
and Will exercise a marked influence on the bodily functions. The 
counter-argument is, however, more effective in its insistence on the 
not less indisputable fact that the bodily functions influence mental 
states—a fact which Spiritualism vainly tries to evade by declaring 
it to be a “ mystery ;” but which is more rationally interpretable 
as due to the interdependence of organic phenomena, among which 
Thought and Will take their place. When we observe doses of alcohol 
or morphia raising or depressing the mental activity, just as tightening 
or slackening a cord increases or decreases the rapidity of its vibra- 
tions—when we observe an arrested secretion deepening the gloom, 
ora fluttering of the heart awakening the fears,—when we observe 
that a suicidal tendency can be arrested by opium, returning when- 
ever the opium is no longer given, it is idle to reject this evidence of 
the dependence of mental states on physiological conditions, and ask 
us to accept instead, the conclusion that the facts are mysterious. 
Mysterious perhaps; but the mystery proves no extra-organic agency. 

Nor is there any real gain in placing the mystery in a Soul, which 
manifests itself through the vehicle of a Body, using the Body as a 


(1) “I am visionary enough to imagine,”’ said Abernethy, “that if once philosophers 
saw reason to believe that life was something of an invisible and active nature super- 
added to organization, they would then see equal reason to believe that mind might be 
superadded to life, as life is to structure. They would then, indeed, still farther per- 
ceive how mind and matter might reciprocally operate on each other by means of an 
intervening substance.” —Inquiry into the Probability and Rationality of Mr. Hunter's 
Theory of Life, 1814, p. 94. 

(2) Maine de Biran not only excludes all vital functions from the soul, or /e Moi, but 
even Sensibility, with all the faculties dependent on it, ‘l’imagination, les reproduc- 
tions ou associations fortuites d’images ou de signes, enfin tout ce qui se fait passive- 
ment ou nécessairement en nous.’’ (Rapports du Physique et du Moral). And enumerating 
elsewhere the rejected phenomena he says that whatever belongs to the organism 
belongs to the physical nature : “ Des affections immédiates de plaisir ou de douleur ; 
des attraits sympathiques ou des répugnances inhérentes au tempérament primitif ou 
confondus avec lui et devenus irrésistibles par l’habitude ; des images qui se produisent 
spontanément dans l’organisme cérébral, et qui tantdt persistent opiniatrément, tantot 
se réveillent avec les paroxysmes de telles maladies ou désordres nerveux, les mouve- 
ments violents, brusques et précipités que ces passions entrainent, soit que le moi de 
Yhomme étant absorbé n’y prenne aucune part, soit qu’il y assiste comme témoin, les 
appétits, les penchans, ces déterminations, ces idées qui suivent nécessairement la 
direction du physique, tout cela est hors du domaine moral.”—(Cuvres, iii, 352; ed. 
Naville. 
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musician does his instrument, the imperfections of the instrument 
being perceptible in the music, but‘in nowise implicating the powers 
of the performer. No doubt, if there were any evidence for this 
hypothesis, such an interpretation would be accepted. But where is 
the evidence that the Body is only an instrument played upon by 
the Soul? There is absolutely none. It is brought forward in 
avowed ignorance of the causal connection. We have not on the 
one hand knowledge of the Spirit and its powers, on the other of the 
Body and its properties, comparable with our knowledge of the 
musician and the instrument, so that we can explain the action of 
the one on the other. All we positively know is the changes in the 
body ; and because we do not understand how material changes can 
produce vital and mental phenomena, we assume the co-operation of 
something not material; the more so because Matter and Mind are 
mutually exclusive conceptions. But here again it is the ambiguity 
of terms which creates the difficulty. By a logical artifice we have 
isolated Matter from Mind—that is the Felt from Feeling—and 
having established this contrast, cannot recognise the artifice. That 
mental phenomena are not material phenomena, is asserted in the 
very terms which are employed. In the same sense chemical 
phenomena are not physical; nor vital phenomena chemical ; nor 
moral phenomena mechanical; nor political phenomena domestic. 
But these necessary artificial distinctions expressed in language must 
be taken for what they are worth. They do not affect the reality of 
all phenomena whatever being changes of the Felt, when objectively 
viewed, and changes of Feeling, when subjectively viewed. The 
Matter, of which spiritualists speak so scornfully, is but an abstrac- 
tion. Matter, the real, with which we have to deal, is saturated 
with Mind, since it is the Felt. 

When we are told that “ vital phenomena cannot be accounted for 
by any known laws” there is a similar ambiguity. True that they 
have not been sufficiently observed, analysed, and classified, to have 
disclosed their constants (laws) except in general outlines; it is true 
therefore, that existing knowledge of organic laws is insufficient to 
account for many vital phenomena. But this limitation, which 
every biologist acknowledges, is by the spiritualist turned into the 
assertion that the known laws of Matter being incompetent to 
explain the facts, unknown laws of Spirit alone can be competent. 
They might as well invoke unknown laws of Spirit to explain the 
at present inexplicable facts of Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry. 
Barclay quotes a passage from the chemist Chaptal which lays the 
whole stress on the position that the “ principle of life presents to us 
phenomena which chemistry never could have known or predicted 
by attending to the invariable laws observed in inanimate bodies.’ 


(1) Barclay, “ Life and Organization,’ 1822, p. 388. 
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This is true, but irrelevant. No chemical phenomena could be pre- 
dicted by attending to the invariable laws observed in Astronomy ; 
no meteorological phenomena could be predicted by attending to the 
laws of Optics and Acoustics. To predict phenomena we must take 
into view all their co-operant conditions. And it is because the 
materialist fails to take these into view that he hopes by Chemistry 
to explain phenomena that involve more than chemical conditions. 
But this error is not rectified by the spiritualist who seeks outside 
the organism for a principle superadded to the material conditions. 
There is no force in the arguments respecting the impossi- 
bility of conceiving Matter endowed with vital properties, and the 
impossibility with our present resources of making organized sub- 
stances. There is indeed a logical necessity to draw a broad line of 
demarcation between vital and chemical phenomena. But while we 
refuse to interpret organized Matter by the possibilities of ordinary 
Matter, we reject the suggestion that vitality is “an undiscovered 
form of force having no connection with primary energy or motion.” 
(Beale.) Again and again we must say that there is absolutely no 
evidence for the existence of an extra-organic agent which is “ tem- 
porarily associated with matter,” and which “governs not only the 
present changes Matter is to undergo, but prepares it-in advance for 
changes which are to occur at a future time.” What is “tem- 
porarily associated with Matter ’”’—if the metaphor be allowed—is not 
a force which is prescient of the future, not a force which is unallied 
with energy or motion, not a force which is something different from 
mass-acceleration, but a force which is the directed energy of a 
particular state of matter named organization. That vital phenomena 
depend on the changes in organized matter, we have positive evidence; 
that they depend on an extra-organic agent, or on a “force ” which 
has not matter for its mass, there is absolutely no evidence. 
Evidence? For the most part spiritualists reject what we should 
call evidence, and rely on “intuitions” as of far deeper validity. 
This remark does not apply to Dr. Beale, who, although rejecting the 
doctrine of a Vital Principle, in its earlier forms, insists on a “ vital 
force” as the necessary conclusion to which his microscopical re- 
searches lead. It is assuredly from no levity, from no ignorance of 
what physiologists have done, from no want of patient investigation 
on his own part, that Dr. Beale adopts the metaphysiological view. 
It is the mirage of “ germinal matter ” which sustains his conviction 
of the Power or Force wherewith he replaces the traditional Spirit, 
Archeus, Nisus Formativus, or Plan. This mysterious and unde- 
fined Force is said to “influence the particles of Matter, though it 
bears neither a qualitative, nor, as far as can be at present proved, 
a quantitative relation to the matter.’ Such a conception of a 
“power transmitted to new particles without loss or diminution in 
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intensity, and sometimes with actual increase,” is so conspicuously 
not a conception which falls in with what in all other sciences is 
meant by force, that he may well insist on it as sui generis. We 
must relinquish all that we have learned in Physics and Chemistry, 
and throw overboard all dynamical principles, before we can accept 
this force. But if Dr. Beale has any evidence which can prove 
the existence of such a force, we shall admit that it is not only 
different from ordinary force, but ‘capable of directing matter and 
force,” } paradoxical as such statements sound. Meanwhile, in the 
absence of the needed evidence, all we can say is that, while 
departing from the scientific conception of Force, he has not given 
such precision to his own as enables us to understand what it 
precisely symbolizes for him. He leaves it in a metaphysical mist, 
to be seen according to the disposition of the seer. 

Many readers, who will be quite ready to give up the meta- 
physiological view of Life, will be quite unprepared to give up 
the Psychical Principle as the source and substance of all mental 
phenomena. They may accept Cuvier’s explanation that Life is 
simply the term which expresses a group of phenomena,” but they 
will not acknowledge that Mind is equally a symbol, the objective 
concretes of which are to be sought in organic processes. This 
arises from the dissociation of Life and Mind, which has enabled the 
psychologist to feel at ease in studying mental phenomena solely on 
the Introspective Method. Physiology might, it was held, be useful 
in elucidating Sensation, but could throw no light on Thought. 
And even Flourens fancied that he had proved experimentally the 
distinction between Life and Mind, when he proved that the removal 
of the brain abolished the manifestations of Intelligence without 
abolishing those of Life. But this was a fallacy. No experiment 
was needed to prove what stares every one in the face, namely, that 
the manifestations grouped as Intelligence are specifically different 
from those grouped as Nutrition, Secretion, &c.; consequently that 
there must be corresponding difference in their conditions. But to 
argue from this that there is in Intelligence a distinct Principle 
which is not the resultant of organic processes, would only have been 
acceptable had there been evidence of Intelligence away from all 
organisms. 

The spiritualistic hypothesis assumes so many forms, from the 
crude form of a Spirit inhabiting the body, to the subtle form of 

(1) Introduction to Todd and Bowman’s Physiology, pp. 35, 92. 

(2) “ L’idée de la vie est une de ces idées générales et obscures produites en nous 
par certaines suites de phénoménes que nous voyons se succéder dans un ordre constant, 
et se tenir par des rapports mutuels. Quoique nous ignorions la nature du lien qui les 
unit, nous sentons que ce lien doit exister, et cela nous suffit pour nous les faire 
désigner par un nom que bientét le vulgaire regarde comme le signe d’un principe 


particulier, quoiqu’en effet cc nom ne puisse jamais indiquer que l'ensemble des 
phénoménes qui ont donné lieu 4 sa formation.” — Cuvier, Anatomie Comparée. 
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a substantialised abstraction, that it is difficult to deal with it in a 
single chapter ; the arguments which refute one writer are powerless 
against another. At present the hypothesis of a spirit, or special 
“soul substance,” gains little credit. It is generally replaced by a 
metaphysical abstraction. Thus, Lotze, who has victoriously refuted 
the idea of a Vital Principle, reproduces the Leibnitzian idea of a 
parallelism between mental and physical processes, as two series 
essentially distinct though simultaneous, and mutually conditioned. 
The elder Fichte declares the soul to be a Process not a Fact (eine 
Thathandlung nicht eine Thatsache); and the younger Fichte repro- 
duces this, when declaring the soul to have only a dynamical not a 
physical existence. From this it is but a step to the organicist 
hypothesis, which regards the Soul not as a substance, but as a 
logical subject. The subject is determined by its predicates—is, 
indeed, nothing but their synthesis. Hence the nature of the Soul 
is to be sought in the concrete facts of Consciousness; and since 
these facts are only known in dependence on organic conditions, 
it is irrational to seek beyond the organism, and its relations to the 
medium, for the causes of these concrete facts. 

The central position of Spiritualism when, ceasing to urge its 
negative arguments, it advances positive arguments, is that Con- 
sciousness emphatically declares Mind to be something essentially 
distinct from Matter, and declares it to be simple not composite. 

There is a sense in which both these statements are indisputable. 
Mind and Matter are two abstract symbols, expressive of contrasted 
aspects ; the one symbolizes all the facts of Feeling, the other all 
the facts of the Felt. They are as mutually exclusive as Pleasure 
and Pain. The materialist accepts these distinctions without hesita- 
tion. They do not affect his hypothesis that mental phenomena are 
organic phenomena, and that organic phenomena when objectively 
considered belong to the objective class named Matter; consequently 
that all the canons of research which apply to the class of objective 
facts apply to the facts of Life and Mind, whatever special character 
the facts may present. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Consciousness directly tells us that 
Mind is not a group of organic phenomena. Conscicusness tells us 
directly of nothing but itself; says nothing of how it came to be, of 
what conditions it is the result. Only reflective analysis can help 
us here; and that shows an inseparable twofold aspect, objective and 
subjective, in every feeling. It shows that here as elsewhere the 
concrete facts are symbolized in a general term, which by a natural 
illusion is transformed into an independent existence; and although 
we no longer believe in abstract Virtue, or in a Nation which is not 
the aggregate of its members, we have difficulty in recognising the 
Mind as an abstraction. 
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And there is a good reason for this. There is no national con- 
sciousness equivalent to the individual consciousness, because there 
is no national unity equivalent to the individual unity. Each man 
may feel himself a part of the Nation, and recognise that his acts 
belong to the national action ; but there is no national consciousness 
reflected in and guiding his acts; whereas the human consciousness 
is reflected in and guides every individual’s acts. In other words, 
the Nation has no consciousness of Self. It is on this ‘ sense of 
personality ” that Spiritualism relies. Nor am I disposed to under- 
rate its value, since it was this which nearly converted me. But 
without pausing here to trace the genesis of this Self-consciousness, 
it is enough to point out that so far from being an initial principle, 
it is a very late product of evolution. It arises through the slowly- 
evolved consensus of the organism, and the syntheses of experience. 
This is shown in those abnormal cases familiar to students of mental 
pathology, in which the disturbance of the organic connexus leads 
to a “double consciousness,” or to a “ changed personality.” The 
patient refuses to recognise his own voice and his own person as . 
belonging to himself. ‘Une idée des plus étranges,’’ said one of 
M. Krishaber’s patients, “‘ mais qui m’obséde et s’impose 4 mon 
esprit malgré moi, c’est de me croire double. Je sens un moi qui 
pense et un moi qui exécute ; je perds alors le sentiment de la réalité 
du monde et je ne sais pas si je suis le moi qui pense ou le moi qui 
exécute.” ? 

Without wishing to ignore the strength of the argument which 
Spiritualism derives from the invocation of Consciousness, I will 
here merely add that all the facts admit of a better interpretation 
on the organicist hypothesis; but this cannot be shown until we 
have endeavoured by analysis to trace the evolution of the idea of 
Self. 

Before passing to the consideration of Materialism it may be well 
to glance at the position taken up by the Agnostics, who evade all 
the difficulties of the question by a declaration of its lying beyond 
science. These thinkers, starting from the supposed axiom that 
causes are unknowable, only effects being knowable, urge that what- 
ever may be the nature of the Vital Force, or the Psychical Prin- 
ciple, there is no occasion for science to moot the question. The 
phenomena are alone cognisable; it is with them alone that 
Science concerns itself, leaving to Ontology the phantom-search 
after causes. Our search should be not for the unknown z, but its 
known functions.” 

The reader of ‘‘ Problems of Life and Mind” will understand in 


(1) Krishaber, De la Névropathie Cérébrocardiaque, 1873, p.46. There are many other 
examples in this work, and indeed in most general works on Insanity. 
(2) Compare Barthez, Nowvelle Science de ’ Homme, 1806. 
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how far I agree with and in how far I should restrict this statement. 
I have argued for the necessity of science limiting its research to 
known functions, refusing to admit into its equations any unknown 
quantities, even when these are postulated ; but I have also endea- 
youred to show that the supposed axiom of causes not being know- 
able, when their effects are known, is a fallacy, and a misappre- 
hension of the nature of causation ; it is plausible only through the 
metaphysical postulate that the cause is something different from its 
effects—something which is itself the unknown quantity ; and then, 
indeed, the assertion that one cannot know the cause is a truism. 
I admit that the special conditions which constitute the state of 
organization are at present very imperfectly known, and may there- 
fore be expressed by the symbol 2, or by the familiar symbols Vital 
Force, Vitality, &c. But to the same extent we are ignorant of the 
special effects. Our knowledge of the functions is very imperfect 
and vague ; it is daily becoming more precise, and with each pre- 
cision there emerges a greater clearness as to the conditions or 
causes. Nor will there be any clearer insight gained into these 
by postulating an unknown ~@ as their agent. The agnostic is no 
better off than the spiritualist, except that he only pretends to 
explain the facts observed by means of sensible experiences, and 
does not suffer his inclinations to dictate his conclusions. 
GrorcE Henry Lewes. 


(To be concluded in the nexct Number.) 
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Ir is told of Strafford that before reading any book for the first time, 
he would call for a sheet of paper, and then proceed to write down 
upon it some sketch of the ideas that he already had upon the 
subject of the book, and of the questions that he expected to find 
answered. No one who has been at the pains to try the experiment, 
will doubt the usefulness of Strafford’s practice: it gives to our 
acquisitions from books clearness and reality, a right place and an 
independent shape. At this moment we are all looking for the 
biography of an illustrious man of letters, written by a near kins- 
man, who is himself naturally endowed with keen literary interests, 
and who has invigorated his academic cultivation by practical 
engagement in considerable affairs of public business. Before 
taking up Mr. Trevelyan’s two volumes, it is perhaps worth while, 
on Strafford’s plan, to ask ourselves shortly what kind of signi- 
ficance or value belongs to Lord Macaulay’s achievements, and to 
what place he has a claim among the forces of English literature. 
It is seventeen years since he died, and those of us who never knew 
him nor ever saw him may now think about his work with that 
perfect detachment which is impossible in the case of actual con- 
temporaries. 

That Macaulay comes in the very front rank in the mind of the 
ordinary bookbuyer of our day is quite certain. It is an amusement 
with some people to put an imaginary case of banishment to a 
desert island, with the privilege of choosing the works of one 
author, and no more, to furnish literary companionshipand refreshment 
for the rest of a lifetime. Whom would one select for this 
momentous post ? Clearly the author must be voluminous, for days 
on desert islands are many and long; he must be varied in his moods, 
his topics, and his interests; he must have a great deal to say, and 
must have a power of saying it that shall arrest a depressed and 
dolorous spirit. Englishmen, of course, would with mechanical 
unanimity call for Shakespeare; Germans could hardly hesitate 
about Goethe ; and a sensible Frenchman would pack up the ninety 
volumes of Voltaire. It would be at least as interesting to know 
the object of a second choice, supposing the tyrant were in his 
clemency to give us two authors. In the case of Englishmen there 
is some evidence as to a popular preference. A recent traveller in 
Australia informs us that the three books which he found on every 
squatter’s shelf, and which at last he knew before he crossed the 
threshold that he should be sure to find, were Shakespeare, the 
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Bible, and Macaulay’s Essays. This is only an illustration of a 
feeling about Macaulay that has been almost universal among the 
English-speaking peoples. 

We may safely say that no man obtains and keeps for a great 
many years such a position as this, unless he is possessed of some 
very extraordinary qualities, or else of common qualities in a very 
uncommon and extraordinary degree. The world, says Goethe, is 
more willing to endure the Incongruous than to be patient under 
the Insignificant. Even those who set least value on what Macaulay 
does for his readers, may still feel bound to distinguish the elements 
that have given him his vast popularity. The inquiry is not 
a piece of merely literary criticism, for it is impossible that the 
work of so imposing a writer should have passed through the 
hands of every man and woman of his time who has even the 
humblest pretensions to cultivation, without leaving a very decided 
mark on their habits both of thought and expression. As a 
plain matter of observation, it is impossible to take up a news- 
paper or a review, for instance, without perceiving Macaulay’s 
influence both in the style and the temper of modern journalism, 
and journalism in its turn acts upon the style and temper of its 
enormous uncounted public. The man who now succeeds in 
catching the ear of the writers of leading articles, is in the position 
that used to be held by the head of some great theological school, 
whence disciples swarmed forth to reproduce in ten thousand pulpits 
the arguments, the opinions, the images, the tricks, the gestures, 
and the mannérisms of a single master. 

Two men of very different kinds have thoroughly impressed the 
journalists of our time, Macaulay and Mr. Mill. Mr. Carlyle we 
do not add to them; he is, as the Germans call Jean Paul, der 
Einzige. And he is a poet, while the other two are in their degrees 
serious and argumentative writers, dealing in different ways with the 
great topics that constitute the matter and business of daily discussion. 
They are both of them practical enough to interest men handling real 
affairs, and yet they are general or theoretical enough to supply such 
men with the large and ready commonplaces which are so useful to 
a profession that has to produce literary graces and philosophical 
decorations at an hour’s notice. It might perhaps be said of these 
two distinguished men that our public writers owe most of their 
virtues to the one, and most of their vices to the other. If Mill 
taught some of them to reason, Macaulay tempted more of them to 
declaim: if Mill set an example of patience, tolerance, and fair 
examination of hostile opinions, Macaulay did much to encourage 
oracular arrogance, and a rather too thrasonical complacency ; 
if Mill sowed ideas of the great economic, political, and moral 
bearings of the forces of society, Macaulay trained a taste for super- 
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ficial particularities, trivial circumstantialities of local colour, and all 
the paraphernalia of the pseudo-picturesque. 
Of course nothing so obviously untrue is meant as that this is an 
account of Macaulay’s own quality. What is empty pretension in 
the leading article was often a warranted self-assertion in Macaulay ; 
what is little more than testiness in it, is in him often a generous 
indignation. What became and still remain in those who have 
made him their model, substantive and organic vices, the foun- 
dation of literary character and intellectual temper, were in him the 
incidental defects of a vigorous genius. And we have to take a man 
of his power and vigour with all his drawbacks, for the one are 
wrapped up in the other. Charles Fox used to apply to Burke a 
passage that Quintilian wrote about Ovid. ‘Si animi sui affectibus 
temperare quam indulgere maluisset,” quoted Fox, “quid vir iste 
prestare non potuerit!” But this is really not at all certain either 
of Ovid, or Burke, or anyone else. It suits moralists to tell us that 
excellence lies in the happy mean and nice balance of our faculties 
and impulses, and perhaps in so far as our own contentment and an 
easy passage through life are involved, what they tell us is true. 
But for making a mark in the world, for rising to supremacy in art 
or thought or affairs—whatever those aims may be worth—a man 
possibly does better to indulge rather than to chide or grudge his 
genius, and to pay the penalties for his weaknesses rather than run 
-any risk of mutilating those strong faculties of which they happen to 
be an inseparable accident. Versatility is not a universal gift among 
the able men of the world; not many of them have so many gifts 
-of the spirit as to be free to choose by what pass they will climb ‘the 
‘steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’ If Macaulay had 
applied himself to the cultivation of a balanced judgment, of tem- 
pered phrases, and of relative propositions, he would probably have 
sunk into an impotent tameness. A great pugilist has sometimes 
been converted from the error of his ways, and been led zealously to 
cherish gospel graces, but the hero’s discourses have seldom been 
edifying. Macaulay, divested of all the exorbitancies of his spirit and 
his style, would have been a Samson shorn of the locks of his strength. 
Although, however, a writer of marked quality may do well 
to let his genius develope its spontaneous forces without too 
assiduous or vigilant repression, trusting to other writers of 
equal strength in other directions, and to the general fitness of 
things and operation of time, to redress the balance, still it is the 
task of criticism in counting up the contributions of one of these 
strong men to examine the mischiefs no less than the benefits inci- 
dent to their work. There is no puny carping nor cavilling in the 
process. It is because such men are strong that they are able to do 
harm, and they may injure the taste and judgment of a whole gene- 
ration, just because they are never mediocre. That is implied in 
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strength. Macaulay is not to be measured now merely as if he were 
the author of anew book. His influence has been a distinct literary 
force, and in an age of reading, this is to be a distinct force in deciding 
the temper, the process, the breadth, of men’s opinions, no less than 
the manner of expressing them. It is no new observation that the 
influence of an author becomes in time something apart from his 
books, and that a certain generalised or abstract personality impresses 
itself on our minds, long after we have forgotten the details of his 
opinions, the arguments by which he enforced them, and evén, what 
are usually the last to escape us, the images by which he illustrated 
them. Phrases and sentences are a mask: but we detect the features 
of the man behind the mask. This personality of a favourite author 
is a real and powerful agency. Unconsciously we are infected with 
his humours; we apply his methods ; we find ourselves copying the 
rhythm and measure of his periods; we wonder how he would have 
acted, or thought, or spoken in our circumstances. Usually a strong 
writer leaves a special mark in some particular region of mental 
activity : the final product of him is to fix some persistent religious 
mood, or some decisive intellectual bias, or else some trick of the 
tongue. Now Macaulay has contributed no philosophic ideas to the 
speculative stock, nor has he developed any one great historic or 
social truth. His work is always full of a high spirit of manliness, 
probity, and honour ; but he is not of that small band to whom we 
may apply Mackintosh’s thrice and four times enviable panegyric 
on the eloquence of Dugald Stewart, that its peculiar glory consisted 
in having ‘ breathed the love of virtue into whole generations of 
pupils.” He has painted many striking pictures, and imparted a 
certain reality to our conception of many great scenes of the past. 
He did good service in banishing once for all those sentimental 
Jacobite leanings and prejudices which had been kept alive by the 
sophistry of the most popular of historians, and the imagination of 
the most popular of romance-writers. But where he set his stamp has 
been upon style; style in its widest sense, not merely on the grammar 
and mechanism of writing, but on what De Quincey described as its 
organology ; style, that is to say, in its relation to ideas and feelings, 
its commerce with thought, and its reaction on what one may call 
the temper or conscience of the intellect. 

» Let no man suppose that it matters little whether the most 
universally popular of the serious authors of a generation—and 
Macaulay was nothing less than this—affects style coupé or style 
soutenu. The critic of style is not the dancing-master, declaiming 
on the deep ineffable things that lie in a minuet. He is not the 
virtuoso of supines and gerundives. The morality of style goes 
deeper ‘than dull fools suppose.’ When Comte took pains to 
prevent any sentence exceeding two lines of his manuscript or five 
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of print; to restrict every paragraph to seven sentences; to exelude 
every hiatus between two sentences or even between two para- 
graphs; and never to reproduce any word, except the auxiliary 
monosyllables, in two consecutive sentences; he justified his literary 
solicitude by insisting on the wholesomeness alike to heart and 
intelligence of submission to artificial institutions. He felt, after he 
had once mastered the habit of the new yoke, that it became the 
source of continual and unforeseeable improvements even in thought, 
and he perceived that the reason why verse is a higher kind of 
literary perfection than prose, is that verse imposes a greater number 
of rigorous forms. We may add that verse itself is perfected, in the 
hands of men of poetic genius, in proportion to the severity of this 
mechanical regulation. Where Pope or Racine had one rule of metre, 
Victor Hugo has twenty, and he observes them as rigorously as an 
algebraist or an astronomer observes the rules of calculation or demon- 
stration. One, then, who touches the style of a generation acquires 


no trifling authority over its thought and temper, as well as over the 
length of its sentences. 


The first and most obvious secret of Macaulay’s place on popular 
bookshelves is that he has a true genius for narration, and narration 
will always in the eyes not only of our squatters in the Australian 
bush, but of the many all over the world, stand first among literary 


gifts. The common run of plain men, as has been noticed since the 
beginning of the world, are as eager as children for a story, and 
like children they will embrace the man who will tell them a story, 
with abundance of details and plenty of colour, and a realistic 
assurance that it is no mere make-believe. Macaulay never stops 
to brood over an incident or a character, with an inner eye intent on 
penetrating to the lowest depth of motive and cause, to the furthest 
complexity of impulse, calculation, and subtle incentive. The spirit 
of analysis is not in him, and the divine spirit of meditation is not 
in him. His whole mind runs in action and movement; it busies 
itself with eager interest in all objective particulars. He is seized 
by the external and the superficial, and revels in every detail that 
appeals to the five senses. ‘The brilliant Macaulay,” said Emerson, 
with slight exaggeration, “who expresses the tone of the English 
governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches that good means 
good to eat, good to wear, material commodity.’”’ So ready a faculty 
of exultation in the exceeding great glories of taste and touch, of 
loud sound and glittering spectacle, is a gift of the utmost service 
to the narrator who craves immense audiences. Let it be said that if 
Macaulay exults in the details that go to our five senses, his sensuous- 
ness is always clean, manly, and fit for honest daylight and the 
summer sun. There is none of that curious odour of autumnal 
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decay that clings to the passion of a more modern school for colour 
and flavour and the enumerated treasures of subtle indulgence. 

Mere picturesqueness, however, is # minor qualification compared 
with another quality which everybody assumes himself to have, but 
which is in reality extremely uncommon; the quality, I mean, of 
telling a tale directly and in straightforward order. In speaking of 
Hallam, Macaulay complained that Gibbon had brought into fashion 
an unpleasant trick of telling a story by implication and allusion. 
This provoking obliquity has certainly increased rather than declined 
since Hallam’s day, and it has reached its height and climax in the 
latest addition of all to our works of popular history, Mr. Green’s 
clever book upon the English People. Mr. Froude, it is true, whatever 
may be his shortcomings on the side of sound moral and political 
judgment, has admirable gifts in the way of straightforward narration, 
and Mr. Freeman, when he does not press too hotly after emphasis 
and abstains from overloading his account with superabundance of 
detail, is usually excellent in the way of direct description. Still, it 
is not merely because these two writers are alive and Macaulay is 
not, that most people would say of him that he is unequalled in our 
time in his mastery of the art of letting us know in an express and 
unmistakable way exactly what it was that happened, though it 
is quite true that in many portions of his too elaborated History of 
William the Third he describes a large number of events about which, 
I think, no sensible man can in the least care either how they 
happened, or whether indeed they happened at all or not. 

Another reason why people have sought Macaulay is that he 
has in one way or another something to tell them about many of 
the most striking personages and interesting events in the history of 
mankind. And he does really tell them something. If any one 
will be at the trouble to count up the number of those names that 
belong to the world and time, about which Macaulay has found not 
merely something, but something definite and pointed to say, he will 
be astonished to see how large a portion of the wide historic realm 
is traversed in that ample flight of reference, allusion, and illustra- 
tion, and what unsparing copiousness of knowledge gives substance, 
meaning, and attraction to that blaze and glare of rhetoric. 

Macaulay came upon the world of letters, just as the middle 
classes were expanding into enormous prosperity, were vastly in- 
creasing in numbers, and were becoming more alive than they had 
ever been before to literary interests. His Essays are as good as a 
library ; they make an incomparable manual and vade-mecum for a 
busy uneducated man who has curiosity and enlightenment enough 
to wish to know a little about the great lives and great thoughts, the 
shining words and many-coloured complexities of action, that have 
marked the journey of man through the ages. Macaulay had an 
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intimate acquaintance both with the imaginative literature and the 
history of Greece and Rome, with the literature and the history 
of modern Italy, of France, and of England. Whatever his 
special subject, he contrives to pour into it with singular dexterity 
a stream of rich, graphic, and telling illustrations from all these 
widely diversified sources. Figures from history, ancient and 
modern, sacred and secular; characters from plays and novels from 
Plautus down to Walter Scott and Jane Austen; images and similes 
from poets of every age and every nation, ‘pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical ;’ shrewd thrusts from 
satirists, wise saws from sages, pleasantries caustic or pathetic from 
humorists ; all throng Macaulay’s pages with the bustle and variety 
and animation of some glittering masque and cosmoramic revel of 
great books and heroical men. Hence, though Macaulay was in 
mental constitution one of the very least Shakesperean writers that 
ever lived, yet he has the Shakesperean quality of taking his reader 
through an immense gallery of interesting characters and striking 
situations. No writer can now expect to attain the widest popularity 
as a man of letters unless he gives to the world mu/ta as well as 
multum. Sainte-Beuve, the most eminent man of letters in France in 
our generation, wrote no less than twenty-seven volumes of his incom- 
parable Causeries. Mr. Carlyle, the most eminent man of letters in 
England in our generation, has taught us that silence is golden in 
thirty volumes. Macaulay was not so exuberantly copious as these 
two illustrious writers, but he had the art of being as various without 
being so voluminous. 

There has been a great deal of deliberate and systematic imitation 
of Macaulay’s style, often by clever men who might well have 
trusted to their own resources. Its most conspicuous vices are very 
easy to imitate, but it is impossible for any one who is less familiar 
with literature than Macaulay was, to reproduce his style effectively, 
for the reason that it is before all else the style of great literary 
knowledge. Nor is that all. Macaulay’s knowledge was not only 
very wide; it was both thoroughly accurate and instantly ready. 
For this stream of apt illustrations he was indebted to his extra- 
ordinary memory, and his rapid eye for contrasts and analogies. 
They come to the end of his pen as he writes ; they are not laboriously 
hunted out in indexes, and then added by way of afterthought and 
extraneous interpolation. Hence quotations and references that in 
a writer even of equal knowledge, but with his wits less promptly 
about him, would seem mechanical and awkward, find their place in 


a page of Macaulay as if by a delightful process of complete assimi- 
lation and spontaneous fusion. 


We may be sure that no author could have achieved Macaulay’s 
boundless popularity among his contemporaries, unless his work had 
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abounded in what is substantially Commonplace. Addison puts fine 
writing in sentiments that are natural without being obvious, and 
this is a true account of the ‘law’ of the exquisite literature of the 
Queen Anne men. We may perhaps add to Addison’s definition, 
that the great secret of the best kind of popularity is always the 
noble or imaginative handling of Commonplace. Shakespeare may 
at first seem an example to the contrary; and indeed is it not a 
standing marvel that the greatest writer of a nation that is dis- 
tinguished among all nations for the pharisaism, puritanism, and 
unimaginative narrowness of its judgments on conduct and type of 
character, should be paramount over all writers for the breadth, 
maturity, fulness, subtlety, and infinite variousness of his conception 
of human life and nature? One possible answer to the perplexity is 
that the puritanism does not go below the surface in us, and that 
Englishmen are not really limited in their view by the too strait 
formulas that are supposed to contain their explanations of the moral 
universe. On this theory the popular appreciation of Shakespeare 
is the irrepressible response of the hearty inner man to a voice in 
which he recognises the full note of human nature, and those wonders 
of the world which are not dreamt of in his professed philosophy. A 
more obvious answer than this is that Shakespeare’s popularity with 
the many is not due to those finer glimpses that are the very essence 
of all poetic delight to the few, but to his thousand other magnificent 
attractions, and above all, after his skill as a pure dramatist and 
master of scenic interest and situation, to the lofty or pathetic setting 
with which he vivifies, not the subtleties or refinements, but the 
commonest and most elementary traits of the commonest and most 
elementary human moods. The few with minds touched by nature or 
right cultivation to the finer issues, admire the supreme genius which 
takes some poor Italian tale, with its coarse plot and gross personages, 
and shooting it through with threads of variegated meditation, pro- 
duces a masterpiece of penetrative reflection and high pensive 
suggestion as to the deepest things and most secret parts of the life 
of men. But to the general these finer threads are undiscernible. 
What touches them, and most rightly touches them and us all, in the 
Shakesperean poetry, are topics eternally old, yet of eternal freshness, 
the perennial truisms of the grave and the bride-chamber, of shifting 
fortune, the surprises of destiny, the emptiness of the answered vow. 
This is the region in which the poet wins his widest if not his hardest 
triumphs, the region of the noble Commonplace. 

A writer dealing with such matters as principally occupied Macaulay 
has not the privilege of resort to these great poetic inspirations. Yet 
history, too, has its generous commonplaces, its plausibilities of emotion, 
and no one has ever delighted more than Macaulay did to appeal to 
the fine truisms that cluster round love of freedom and love of native 
land. The high rhetorical topics of liberty and patriotism are his 
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readiest instruments for kindling a glowing reflection of these mag- 
nanimous passions in the breasts of his readers. That Englishman is 
hardly to be envied who can read without a glow such passages as 
that in the History about Turenne being startled by the shout of stern 
exultation with which his English allies advanced to the combat, and 
expressing the delight of a true soldier when he learned that it was 
ever the fashion of Cromwell’s pikemen to rejoice greatly when they 
beheld the enemy; while even the banished cavaliers felt an emotion 
of national pride when they saw a brigade of their countrymen, out- 
numbered by foes and abandoned by friends, drive before it in 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain, and force a passage into 
a counterscarp which had just been pronounced impregnable by the 
ablest of the marshals of France. Such prose as this is not less 
thrilling to a man who loves his country, than the spirited verse of 
the Laysof Ancient Rome. And the commenplaces of patriotism and 
freedom would never have been so powerful in Macaulay’s hands if they 
had not been inspired by a sincere and hearty faith in them in the 
soul of the writer. His unanalytical turn of mind kept him free of 
any temptation to think of love of country as a prejudice, or a passion 
for freedom as an illusion. The cosmopolitan or international idea 
which such teachers as Cobden have tried to impress on our stubborn 
islanders, would have found in Macaulay not lukewarm or sceptical 
adherence, but pointblank opposition and denial. He believed as 
stoutly in the supremacy of Great Britain in the history of the good 
causes of Europe, as M. Thiers believes in the supremacy of France, 
or Mazzini believed in that of Italy. The thought of the prodigious 
industry, the inventiveness, the stout enterprise, the free govern- 
ment, the wise and equal laws, the noble literature, of this fortunate 
island and its majestic empire beyond the seas, and the discretion, 
valour, and tenacity by which all these great material and still greater 
intangible possessions had been first won and then kept against every 
hostile comer whether domestic or foreign, sent through Macaulay 
a thrill, like that which the thought of Paris and its heroisms 
moves in the great poet of France, or sight of the dear city of the 
Violet Crown moved in an Athenian of old. Thus habitually, with 
all sincerity of heart, to offer to one of the greater popular pre- 
possessions the incense due to any other idol of superstition, sacred 
and of indisputable authority, and to let this adoration be seen 
shining in every page, is one of the keys that every man must find 
who would make a quick and sure way into the temple of contempo- 
rary fame. 

It is one of the first things to be said about Macaulay, that he was 
in exact accord with the common average sentiment of his day on every 
subject on which he spoke. His superiority was not of that highest 
kind which leads a man to march in thought on the outside margin of 
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the crowd, watching them, sympathising with them, hoping for them, 
but apart. Macaulay was one of the middle-class crowd in his heart, 
and only rose above it by extraordinary gifts of expression. He had 
none of that ambition which inflames some hardy men, to make new 
beliefs and new passions enter the minds of their neighbours; his 
ascendancy is due to literary pomp, not to fecundity of spirit. No 
one has ever surpassed him in the art of combining resolute and 
ostentatious common sense of a slightly coarse sort in choosing his 
point of view, with so considerable an appearance of dignity and 
elevation in setting it forth and impressing it upon others. The 
elaborateness of his style is very likely to mislead people into 
imagining for him a corresponding elaborateness of thought and 
sentiment. On the contrary, Macaulay’s mind was really very simple, 
strait, and with as few notes in its register, to borrow a phrase from 
the language of vocal compass, as there are few notes, though they 
are very loud, in the register of his written prose. When we look 
more closely into it, what at first wore the air of dignity and eleva- 
tion, in truth rather disagreeably resembles the narrow assurance of 
a man who knows that he has with him the great battalions of public 
opinion. We are always quite sure that if Macaulay had been an 
Athenian citizen towards the ninety-fifth Olympiad, he would have 
taken sides with Anytus and Meletus in the impeachment of Socrates. 
A popular author must take the accepted maxims for granted in a 
thoroughgoing way. He must suppress any whimsical fancy for 
applying the Socratic elenchus, or any other engine of criticism, 
scepticism, or verification, to those sentiments or current precepts of 
morals, which may in fact be very two-sided and may be much neg- 
lected in practice, but which the public opinion of his time requires 
to be treated in theory and in literature as if they had been cherished 
and held sacred semper, ubique, et ab omnibus. 

This is just what Macaulay does, and it is commonly supposed to 
be no heavy fault in him or any other writer for the common public. 
Man cannot live by analysis alone, nor nourish himself on the secret 
delights of irony. And if Macaulay had only reflected the more 
generous of the prejudices of mankind, it would have been well 
enough. Burke, for instance, was a writer who revered the preju- 
dices of a modern society as deeply as Macaulay did; he believed 
society to be founded on prejudices and held compact by them. Yet 
what size there is in Burke, what fine perspective, what momentum, 
what edification! It may be pleaded that there is the literature of 
edification, and there is the literature of knowledge, and that the 
qualities proper to the one cannot lawfully be expected from the 
other, and would only be very much out of place if they should 
happen to be found there. But there are two answers to this. 
First, Macaulay in the course of his varied writings discusses all 
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sorts of ethical and other matters, and is not simply a chronicler of 
party and intrigue, of dynasties and campaigns. Second, and more 
than this, even if he had never travelled beyond the composition of 
historical record, he could still have sown his pages, as does every 
truly great writer, no matter what his subject may be, with those 
significant images or far-reaching suggestions, which suddenly 
light up a whole range of distant thoughts and sympathies within 
us; which in an instant affect the sensibilities of men with a 
something new and unforeseen; and which awaken, if only for 
a passing moment, the faculty and response of the diviner mind. 
Tacitus does all this, and Burke does it, and that is why men who 
care nothing for Roman despots or for Jacobin despots, will still 
perpetually turn to those writers almost as if they were on the level 
of great poets or very excellent spiritual teachers. 

One secret is that they, and all such men as they were, had that 
of which Macaulay can hardly have had the rudimentary germ, the 
faculty of deep abstract meditation and surrender to the fruitful 
‘leisures of the spirit. We can picture Macaulay talking, or 
making a speech in the House of Commons, or buried in a book, or 
scouring his library for references, or covering his blue foolscap with 
dashing periods, or accentuating his sentences and barbing his 
phrases; but can anybody think of him as meditating, as modestly 
pondering and wondering, as possessed for so much as ten minutes 
by that spirit of inwardness which has never been wholly wanting 
in any of those kings and princes of literature, with whom it is good 
for men to sit in counsel? He seeks Truth, not as she should be 
sought, devoutly, tentatively, and with the air of one touching the 
hem of a sacred garment, but clutching her by the hair of the head 
and dragging her after him in a kind of boisterous triumph, 2 
prisoner of war and not a goddess. 

All this finds itself reflected, as the inner temper of a man always 
is reflected, in his style of written prose. The merits of his prose 
are obvious enough. It naturally reproduces the good qualities of 
his understanding, its strength, manliness, and directness. That 
exultation in material goods and glories of which we have already 
spoken makes his pages rich in colour, and gives them the effect of a 
sumptuous gala-suit. Certainly the brocade is too brand-new, and 
has none of the delicate charm that comes to such finery when it is 
a little faded. Again, nobody can have any excuse for not knowing 
exactly what it is that Macaulay means. We may assuredly say of 
his prose what Boileau says of his own poetry—‘ Et mon vers, bien 
ou mal, dit toujours quelque chose.’ This is a prodigious merit, 
when we reflect with what fatal alacrity human language lends itself 
in the hands of so many performers upon the pliant instrument, to 
all sorts of obscurity, ambiguity, disguise and pretentious mystifi- 
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cation. Scaliger is supposed to have remarked of the Basques and 
their desperate tongue: ‘Tis said the Basques understand one 
another; for my part, I will never believe it.’ The same pungent 
doubt might apply to loftier members of the hierarchy of speech than 
that forlorn dialect, but never to English as handled by Macaulay. 
He never wrote an obscure sentence in his life, and this may seem a 
small merit, until we remember of how few writers we could say the 
same. 

Macaulay is of those who think prose as susceptible of polished 
and definite form as verse, and he was, we should suppose, of those 
also who hold the type and mould of all written language to be 
spoken language. There are more reasons for demurring to the 
soundness of the latter doctrine than can conveniently be made to 
fill a digression here. For one thing, spoken language necessarily 
implies one or more listeners, whereas written language may often 
have to express meditative moods and trains of inward reflection 
that move through the mind without trace of external reference, 
and that would lose their special traits by the introduction of any 
suspicion that they were to be overheard. Again, even granting 
that all composition must be supposed to be meant by the fact of its 
existence to be addressed to a body of readers, it still remains to be 
shown that indirect address to the inner ear should follow the same 
method and rhythm as address directly through impressions on the 
outer organ. The attitude of the recipient mind is different, and 
there is the symbolism of a new medium between it and the speaker. 
The writer, being cut off from all those effects which are producible 
by the physical intonations of the voice, has to find substitutes for 
them by other means, by subtler cadences, by a more varied modula- 
tion, by firmer notes, by more complex circuits, than suffice for the 
utmost perfection of spoken language, which has all the potent and 
manifold aids of personality. In writing, whether it be prose or 
verse, you are free to produce effects whose peculiarity one can only 
define vaguely by saying that the senses have one part less in them 
than in any other of the forms and effects of art, and the imaginary 
voice one part more. But the question need not be laboured here, 
because there can be no dispute as to the quality of Macaulay’s prose. 
Its measures are emphatically the measures of spoken deliverance. 
Those who have made the experiment, pronounce him to be one of 
the authors whose works are most admirably fitted for reading 
aloud. His firmness and directness of statement, his spiritedness, 
his art of selecting salient and highly coloured detail, and all his 
other merits as a narrator keep the listener’s attention, and make 
him the easiest of writers to follow. 

Although, however, clearness, directness, and positiveness are 
master qualities and the indispensable foundations of all good style, 
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yet docs the matter plainly by no means end with them. And it is 
even possible to have these virtues so unhappily proportioned and 
inauspiciously mixed with other turns and casts of mind, as to end 
in work with little grace or harmony or fine tracery about it, but 
only overweening purpose and vehement will. And it is overweening- 
ness and self-confident will that are the chief notes of Macaulay’s style. 
It has no benignity. Energy is doubtless a delightful quality, but then 
Macaulay’s energy is energy without momentum, and he impresses 
us more by a strong volubility than by volume. It is the energy 
of interests and intuitions, which though they are profoundly 
sincere if ever they were sincere in any man, are yet in the relations 
which they comprehend, essentially superficial. 

Still, trenchancy whether in speaker or writer is a most effective 
tone for a large public. It gives them confidence in their man, 
and prevents tediousness—except to those who reflect how delicate 
is the poise of truth, what steeps and pits encompass the dealer in 
unqualified propositions. To such persons, a writer who is trenchant 
in every sentence of every page, who never lapses for a line into the 
contingent, who marches through the intricacies of things in a blaze 
of certainty, is not only a writer to be distrusted, but the owner of a 
doubtful and displeasing style. It is a great test of style to watch 
how an author disposes of the qualifications, limitations, and excep- 
tions that clog the wings of his main proposition. The grave and con- 
scientious men of the seventeenth century insisted on packing them all 
honestly along with the main proposition itself within the bounds of 
a single period. Burke arranges them in tolerably close order in the 
paragraph. Dr. Newman, that winning writer, disperses them lightly 
over his page. Of Macaulay it is hardly unfair to say that he dis- 
patches all qualifications into outer space before he begins to write, 
or if he magnanimously admits one or two here and there, it is only 
to bring them the more imposingly to the same murderous end. 

We have spoken of Macaulay’s interests and intuitions wearing a 
certain air of superficiality ; there is a feeling of the same kind 
about his attempts to be genial. It is not truly festive. . There is 
no abandonment init. It has no deep root in moral humour,’and 
is merely a literary form, resembling nothing so much as the 
hard geniality of some clever college tutor of stiff manners enter- 
taining undergraduates at an official breakfast-party. This is not 
because his tone is bookish ; on the contrary, his tone and level are 
distinctly those of the man of the world. But one always seems to 
find that neither a wide range of cultivation nor familiar access to 
the best Whig circles had quite removed the stiffness and self- 
conscious precision of the Clapham Sect. We would give much for 
a little more flexibility, and would welcome even a slight conscious- 
ness of infirmity. As has been said, the only people whom men 
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cannot pardon are the perfect. Macaulay is like the military king 
who never suffered himself to be seen, even by the attendants in his 
bedchamber, until he had had time to put on his uniform and 
jack-boots. His severity of eye is very wholesome; it makes 
his writing firm, and firmness is certainly one of the first qualities 
that good writing must have. But there is such a thing as soft 
and considerate precision, as well as hard and scolding precision. 
Those most interesting English critics of the generation slightly 
anterior to Macaulay,—Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt,— 
were fully his equals in precision, and yet they knew how to be 
clear, acute, and definite, without that edginess and inelasticity 
which is so conspicuous in Macaulay’s criticisms, alike in their 
matter and their form. 

To borrow the figure of an old writer, Macaulay’s prose is not like 
a flowing vestment to his thought, but like a suit of armour. It is 
often splendid and glittering, and the movement of the opening 
pages of his History is superb in its dignity. But that movement is 
exceptional. As a rule there is the hardness, if there is also often 
the sheen, of highly-wrought metal. Or, to change our figure, his 
pages are composed as a handsome edifice is reared, not as a fine 
statue or a frieze ‘with bossy sculptures graven’ grows up in the 
imaginative mind of the statuary. There is no liquid continuity, 
such as indicates a writer possessed by his subject and not merely 
possessing it. The periods are marshalled in due order of procession, 
bright and high-stepping ; they never escape under an impulse of 
emotion into the full current of a brimming stream. What is 
curious is that though Macaulay seems ever to be brandishing a two- 
edged gleaming sword, and though he steeps us in an atmosphere of 
belligerency, yet we are never conscious of inward agitation in him, 
and perhaps this alone would debar him from a place among the 
greatest writers. For they, under that reserve, suppression, or 
management, which is an indispensable condition of the finest 
rhetorical art, even when aiming at the most passionate effects, still 
succeed in conveying to their readers a thrilling sense of the strong 
fires‘that are glowing underneath. Now when Macaulay advances 
with his hectoring sentences and his rough pistolling ways, we feel 
all the time that his pulse is as steady as that of the most prac- 
tised duellist who ever ate fire. He is too cool to be betrayed 
into a single phrase of happy improvisation. His pictures glare, but 
are seldom warm. Those strokes of minute circumstantiality which 
he loved so dearly, show that even in moments when his imagination 
might seem to be moving both spontaneously and ardently, it was 
really only a literary instrument, a fashioning tool and not a melting 
flame. Let us take a single example. He is describing the trial of 
Warren Hastings. ‘Every step in the proceedings,” he says, 
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“carried the mind either backward through many troubled ‘centuries 
to the days when the foundations of our constitution were laid; or . 
far away over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living 
under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing strange 
characters from right to left.” The odd triviality of the last detail, 
its unworthiness of the sentiment of the passage, leaves the reader 
checked; what ‘sets out as a fine stroke of imagination dwindles 
down to a sort of literary conceit. And so in other places, 
even where the writer is most deservedly admired for gorgeous 
picturesque effect, we feel that it is only the literary picturesque, 
a kind of infinitely glorified newspaper-reporting. Compare, for 
instance, the most imaginative piece to be found in any part of 
Macaulay’s writings with that sudden and lovely apostrophe in 
Carlyle, after describing the bloody horrors that followed the fall of 
the Bastille in 1789 :—“O evening sun of July, how, at this hour, 
thy beams fall slant on reapers amid peaceful woody fields; on old 
women spinning in cottages; on ships far out in the silent main ; on 
balls at the Orangerie of Versailles, where high-rouged dames of 
the Palace are even now dancing with double-jacketed Hussar- 
officers ;—and also on this roaring Hell-porch of a Hétel de Ville!” 
Who does not feel in this the breath of poetic inspiration, and how 
different it is from the mere composite of the rhetorician’s imagina- 
tion, assiduously working to order ? 


This remark is no disparagement of Macaulay’s genius, but a 


classification of it. We are interrogating our own impressions, and 
asking ourselves among what kind of writers he ought to be placed. 
Rhetoric is a good and worthy art, and rhetorical authors are often 
more useful, more instructive, more really respectable than poetical 
authors. But it is to be said that Macaulay as a rhetorician will 
hardly be placed in the first rank by those who have studied both 
him and the great masters. Once more, no amount of embellish- 
ment or emphasis or brilliant figure suffices to produce this intense 
effect of agitation rigorously restrained; nor can any beauty of 
decoration be in the least a substitute for that touching and penetra- 
tive music which is made in prose by the repressed trouble of grave 
and high souls. There is a certain music, we do not deny, in 
Macaulay, but it is the music of a man everlastingly playing for us 
rapid solos on a silver trumpet, never the swelling diapasons of 
the organ, and never the deep ecstasies of the four magic strings. 
That so sensible a man as Macaulay should keep clear of the modern 
abomination of dithyrambic prose, that rank and sprawling weed of 
speech, was natural enough; but then the effects which we miss in 
him, and which, considering how strong the literary faculty in him 
really was, we are almost astonished to miss, are not produced 
by dithyramb but by repression. Of course the answer has been 
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already given; Macaulay, powerful and vigorous as he was, had no 
agitation, no wonder, no tumult of spirit, to repress. The world 
was spread out clear before him; he read it as plainly and as 
certainly as he read his books; life was all an affair of direct 
categoricals. 

This was at least one secret of those hard modulations and shallow 
cadences. How poor is the rhythm of Macaulay’s prose, we only 
realise by going with his periods fresh in our ear to some true 
master of harmony. It is not worth while to quote passages from 
an author who is in everybody’s library, and Macaulay is always so 
much like himself that almost any one page will serve for an illustra- 
tion exactly as well as any other. Let anyone turn to his character 
of Somers, for whom he had much admiration, and then turn to 
Clarendon’s character of Falkland ;—‘“a person of such prodigious 
parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and 
delight in conversation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity and 
goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity 
of life, that if there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed 
civil war than that single loss, it must be most infamous and execrable 
to all posterity.” Now Clarendon is not a great writer, nor even 
a good writer, for he is prolix and involved, yet we see that even 
Clarendon, when he comes to a matter in which his heart is engaged, 
becomes sweet and harmonious in his rhythm. If we turn to a prose- 
writer of the very first place, we are instantly conscious of a still 
greater difference. How flashy and shallow Macaulay’s periods seem 
as we listen to the fine ground-base that rolls in the melody of the 
following passage of Burke’s, and it is taken from one of the least 
ornate of all his pieces :— 


** You will not, we trust, believe, that, born in a civilized country, formed to 
gentle manners, trained in a merciful religion, and living in enlightened and 
polished times, where even foreign hostility is softened from its original stern- 
ness, we could have thought of letting loose upon you, our late beloved 
brethren, these fierce tribes of savages and cannibals, in whom the traces of 
human nature are effaced by ignorance and barbarity. We rather wished to 
have joined with you in bringing gradually that unhappy part of mankind into 
civility, order, piety, and virtuous discipline, than to have confirmed their evil 
habits and increased their natural ferocity by fleshing them in the slaughter of 
you, whom our wiser and better ancestors had sent into the wilderness with the 
express view of introducing, along with our holy religion, its humane and 
charitable manners. We do not hold that all things are lawful in war. We 
should think every barbarity, in fire, in wasting, in murders, in tortures, 
and other cruelties, too horrible and too full of turpitude for Christian mouths 
to utter or ears to hear, if done at our instigation, by those who we know will 
make war thus if they make it at all, to be, to all intents and purposes, as if 
done by ourselyes. We clear ourselves to you our brethren, to the present 
age, and to future generations, to our king and ‘our country, and to Europe, 
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which, as a spectator, beholds this tragic scene, of every part or share in 
adding this last and worst of evils to the inevitable mischiefs of a civil war. 

‘* We do not call you rebels and traitors. We do not call for the vengeance 
of the crown against you. We do not know how to qualify millions of our 
countrymen, contending with one heart for an admission to privileges which 
we have ever thought our own happiness and honor, by odious and unworthy 
names. On the contrary, we highly revere the principles on which you act, 
though we lament some of their effects. Armed as you are, we embrace you, 
as our friends and as our brethren by the best and dearest ties of relation.” 


It may be said that there is a patent injustice in comparing the 
prose of a historian criticising or describing great events at second 
hand, with the prose of a statesman taking active part in great 
events, fired by the passion of a present conflict, and stimulated by 
the vivid interest of undetermined issues. If this be a well grounded 
plea, and it may be so, then of course it excludes a contrast not only 
with Burke, but also with Bolingbroke, whose fine manners and 
polished gaiety give us a keen sense of the grievous garishness of 
Macaulay. Ifwe may not imitate a comparison between Macaulay 
and great actors on the stage of affairs, at least there can be no objec- 
tion to the introduction of Southey as a standard of comparison. 
Southey was a man of letters pure and simple, and it is worth 
remarking that Macaulay himself admitted that he found so great a 
charm in Southey’s style, as nearly always to read it with pleasure, 
even when Southey was talking nonsense. Now, take any page of 
the Life of Nelson or the Life of Wesley ; consider how easy, smooth, 
natural, and winning is the diction and the rise and fall of the 
sentence, and yet how varied the rhythm and how nervous the 
phrases ; and then turn to a page of Macaulay, and wince under its 
stamping emphasis, its overcoloured tropes, its exaggerated expres- 
sions, its unlovely staccato. Southey’s history of the Peninsular 
War is now dead, but if any of my readers has a copy on his 
highest shelves, I would venture to ask him to take down the third 
volume, and read the concluding pages, of which Coleridge used to 
say that they were the finest specimen of historic eulogy he had ever 
read in English, adding with forgivable hyperbole, that they were 
more to the Duke’s fame and glory than a campaign. “ Foresight 
and enterprise with our commander went hand in hand; he never 
advanced but so as to be sure of his retreat; and never retreated but 
in such an attitude as to impose upon a superior enemy,” and so on 
through the sum of Wellington’s achievements. ‘There was some- 
thing more precious than these, more to be desired than the high and 
enduring fame which he had secured by his military achievements, 
the satisfaction of thinking to what end those achievements had been 
directed ; that they were for the deliverance of two most injured and 
grievously oppressed nations; for the safety, honour, and welfare of 
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his own country ; and for the general interests of Europe and of the 
civilized world. His campaigns were sanctified by the cause; they 
were sullied by no cruelties, no crimes; the chariot-wheels of his 
triumphs have been followed by no curses; his laurels are entwined 
with the amaranths of righteousness, and upon his death-bed he 
might remember his victories among his good works.” 

With this exquisite modulation still delighting the ear, we open 
Macaulay’s Essays and stumble on such sentences as this: “That 
Tickell should have been guilty of a villany seems to us highly 
improbable. That Addison should have been guilty of a villany 
seems to us highly improbable. But that these two men should 
have conspired together to commit a villany seems to us improbable 
ina tenfold degree.” °O, uapov, cai mappuapov, kai puapwratov ! 
Surely this is the very burlesque and travesty of a style. Yetitisa 
characteristic passage. It would be easy to find a thousand examples 
of the same vicious workmanship, and it would be difficult to find a 
page in which these cut and disjointed sentences are not the type 
and mode of the prevailing rhythm. 

What is worse than want of depth and fineness of intonation in a 
period is all gross excess of colour, because excess of colour is con- 
nected with graver faults in the region of the intellectual conscience. 
Macaulay is a constant sinner in this respect. The wine of truth is 
in his cup a brandied draught, a hundred degrees above proof, and 
he too often replenishes the lamp of knowledge with naphtha instead 
of fine oil. It is not that he has a spontaneous passion for exuberant 
decoration, which he would have shared with more than one of the 
greatest names in literature. On the contrary, we feel that the 
exaggerated words and dashing sentences are the fruit of deliberate 
travail, and the petulance or the irony of his speech is mostly due to 
a driving predilection for strong effects. His memory, his directness, 
his aptitude for forcing things into firm outline, and giving them a 
sharply defined edge,—these and other singular talents of his all 
lent themselves to this intrepid and indefatigable pursuit of effect. 
And the most disagreeable feature is that Macaulay was so often 
content with an effect of an essentially vulgar kind, offensive to 
taste, discordant to the fastidious ear, and worst of all, at enmity with 
the whole spirit of truth. By vulgar we certainly do not mean 
homely, which marks a wholly different quality. No writer can be 
more homely than Mr. Carlyle, alike in his choice of particulars to 
dwell upon, and in the terms or images in which he describes or 
illustrates them, but there is also no writer further removed from 
vulgarity. Nor do we mean that Macaulay too copiously enriches 
the tongue with infusion from any Doric dialect. For such raciness 
he had little taste. What we find in him is that quality which the 
French call brutal. The description, for instance, in the essay on 
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Hallam, of the license of the Restoration, seems to us a coarse and 
vulgar picture, whose painter took the most garish colours he could 
find on his palette and laid them on in untempered crudity. And 
who is not sensible of the vulgarity and coarseness of the account of 
Boswell? “If he had not been a great fool, he would not have been 
a great writer .... he was a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb,” and 
so forth, in which the shallowness of the analysis of Boswell’s 
character matches the puerile rudeness of the terms. Here, again, 
is a sentence about Montesquieu. “The English at that time,” 
Macaulay says of the middle of the eighteenth century, “con- 
sidered a Frenchman who talked about constitutional checks and 
fundamental laws as a prodigy not less astonishing than the 
learned pig or musical infant.” And he then goes on to describe 
the author of one of the most important books that ever were 
written as “specious but shallow, studious of effect, indifferent to 
truth—the lively President,” and so forth, stirring in any reader 
who happens to know Montesquieu’s influence, a singular amaze- 
ment. We are not concerned with the judgment upon Montesquieu, 
nor with the truth as to contemporary English opinion about him, 
but a writer who devises an antithesis to such a man as Montesquieu 
in learned pigs and musical infants, deliberately condescends not 
merely to triviality or levity but to flat vulgarity of thought, to 
something of mean and ignoble association. Though one of the most 
common, this is not Macaulay’s only sin in the same unfortunate 
direction. He too frequently resorts to vulgar gaudiness. For 
example, there is in one place a certain description of an alleged 
practice of Addison’s. Swift had said of Esther Johnson that 
‘‘whether from her easiness in general, or from her indifference 
to persons, or from her despair of mending them, or from the same 
practice which she most liked in Mr. Addison, I cannot determine ; 
but when she saw any of the company very warm in a wrong 
opinion, she was more inclined to confirm them in it than to oppose 
them. It prevented noise, she said, and saved time.” Let us 
behold what a picture Macaulay draws on the strength of this 
passage. “If his first attempts to set a presuming dunce right 
were ill-received,” Macaulay says of Addison, “he changed his tone, 
‘assented with civil leer,’ and lured the flattered coxcomb deeper 
and deeper into absurdity.”” To compare this transformation of the 
simplicity of the original into the grotesque heat and overcharged 
violence of the copy, is to see the homely maiden of a cvuntry 
village transformed into the painted flaunter of the city. 

One more instance. We should be sorry to violate any sentiment 
of 76 ceuvov about a man of Macaulay’s genius, but what is a 
decorous term for a description of the doctrine of Lucretius’s great 


(1) Forster's “ Swift,” i. 265: 
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poem, thrown in parenthetically, as the “silliest and meanest system 
of natural and moral philosophy”’? Even disagreeable artifices of 
composition may be forgiven when they serve to vivify truth, to 
quicken or to widen the moral judgment, but Macaulay’s hardy 
and habitual recourse to strenuous superlatives is fundamentally 
unscientific and untrue. There is no more instructive example in our 
literature than he, of the saying that the adjective is the enemy of 
the substantive. 


In 1837 Jeffrey saw a letter written by Macaulay to 2 common 
friend, and stating the reasons for preferring a literary to a political 
life. Jeffrey thought that his illustrious ally was wrong in the 
conclusion to which he came. “As to the tranquillity of an author’s 
life,” he said, “ I have no sort of faith in it. And as to fame, if an 
author’s is now and then more lasting, it is generally longer with- 
held, and except in a few rare cases it is of a less pervading or 
elevating description. A great poet or a great original writer is 
above all other glory. But who would give much for such a glory 
as Gibbon’s? Besides, I believe it is in the inward glow and pride 
of consciously influencing the destinies of mankind, much more 
than in the sense of personal reputation, that the delight of either 
poet or statesman chiefly consists.” And Gibbon had at least the 
advantage of throwing himself into a controversy destined to endure 
for centuries. He, moreover, was specifically a historian, while 
Macaulay has been prized less as a historian proper, than as a 
master of literary art. Now a man of letters, in an age of battle and 
transition like our own, fades into an ever-deepening distance, unless 
he has while he writes that touching and impressive quality,—the 
presentiment of the eve; a feeling of the difficulties and interests 
that will engage and distract mankind on the morrow. Nor can it 
be enough for enduring fame in any age merely to throw a golden 
halo round the secularity of the hour, or to make glorious the 
narrowest limitations of the passing day. If we think what a 
changed sense is already given to criticism, what a different concep- 
tion now presides over history, how many problems on which he 
was silent are now the familiar puzzles of even superficial readers, 
we cannot help feeling that the eminent man whose life we are all 
about to read, is the hero of a past which is already remote, and that 
he did little to make men better fitted to face a present of which, 
close as it was to him, he seems hardly to have dreamed. 

Epitor. 





THE FINANCES OF INDIA.’ 

Tue finances of India may at this time have a special interest in 
Manchester (even beyond that which Manchester always takes in 
our Eastern Empire), because the possibility of effecting fiscal 
changes desired, and I may almost say demanded, by the manufac- 
turers of this country must depend on the state of the finances. 
Before large sources of revenue can be abandoned, it must be shown 
either that the finances are so prosperous that the money can be 
spared, or that the income necessary for the public service can be 
raised in some other way. 

In saying this I do not express any opinion of my own on the 
propriety of abolishing the duties on the import of manufactured 
goods. The Indian duties were certainly not imposed for purposes 
of protection, and they are very moderate in amount, not now in 
any case exceeding five per cent. Seeing the large revenue 
derived from the cotton duties, an independent ruler of India 
would probably not remit these duties. Still, I quite feel that 
in our administration of India it may fairly be expected that 
the fullest justice should be done not only to the people of India, but 
also to the manufacturers and people of this country. And I 
approach the subject looking to the fact that the views expressed in 


(1) The present paper was prepared for, and, with some abbreviations to save time, 
read to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in December last, in accordance 
with a wish which some of the leading men in the Chamber had been good enough to 
express. Indian financial affuirs seem to have now an interest which may justify the 
publication of the paper. I should only like to add that I have seen with some surprise 
that public men in high position have ventured to speak of an entirely fictitious 
surplus of the last two years—a surplus which is only made out by eliminating 
altogether the famine charges, as well as the great public works, in a manner entirely 
arbitrary. The public accounts required by Parliament show, and can show, no such 
figures. I take, from a very recent official statement, the following account of surplus 
and deficit for the last six years, which will serve for reference in reading the fol- 
lowing pages. 





Year. 





1870-1 
1871-2 
1872-3 
1873-4 
1874-5 





| (regular estimate) 
| 1875-6 
| (budget estimate) 


Surplus, exclusive | Surplus, inclusive 


of Public Works 
Extraordinary. 
& 
1,482,990 
3,124,177 
1,765,672 





506,000 


of Public Works 
Extraordinary. 


Deficit, exclusive 
of Public Works 
Extraordi 3 


Deficit, inclusive 
of Public Works 
Extraordinary. 








£ 
315,180 
1,495,703 


—— 





£ 


1,807,668 
494,489 





418,897 
5,360,975 


4,526,592 
3,794,000 
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Manchester have been in a sense accepted by the highest official 
authority, when Lord Salisbury gave it as his opinion that the duties 
must go as soon as the thing is possible. It is, then, at least time to 
consider whether the measure is, or probably soon will be, financially 
possible, and I confine myself to that question. I most strongly 
hold that the financial question must govern all others. It would 
be the gravest injustice to cause a deficit in the Indian finance. 

I am myself all for prudence in matters of finance. I do not at 
all like the modern fashion of incurring great debts and trusting to 
the future for their repayment. But in India I go further than this. 
I am not content that in time of peace and prosperity we should 
make the two ends meet. I think that there is this most cardinal 
and essential difference between Indian finance and that of our 
own and other self-governing countries—that while we can appeal 
to the purses and patriotism of our own people to raise additional 
revenues in case of war or misfortune, in India the very opposite is 
the case. There, the harder we are pressed the more difficult, I may 
say impossible, we should find it to raise additional revenue. I must 
ask your very particular attention to this point, for I think it is one 
to which sufficient advertence has not been had. It is in time 
of peace and quiet that the taxes really necessary can safely be 
imposed, and the public may be habituated to them. In time 
of adversity it would be almost as much as our rule is worth 
to do any such thing. Consequently, in such times of need, if 
we have stored nothing in prosperity, there is nothing for it 
but to borrow, and to borrow in this country. I say that, under the 
circumstances of India, it is only prudent to create a good margin in 
time of peace, on which we may fall back in time of adversity. 

The Indian populations are to an excessive degree creatures of 
habit. They do not so much object to taxation to which they are 
accustomed as to novelty in taxation. So long as a tax is new it is 
disliked in the extreme. But in a few years it ceases to be new, and, 
if not in itself very bad and vexatious, it is acquiesced in as part of 
the established and natural order of things. 

Another difference between India as now governed and Europe I 
will allude to before going further. In a self-governed country it is 
often argued that not only are debts represented by real and good 
public improvements nothing more than a judicious expenditure of 
capital, but also they serve as sort of ballast to the state, in conse- 
quence of the interest in peace and good government of so many 
influential fundholders who cannot afford to suffer revolution and 
anarchy. Be this as it may, the case is widely different when, as of 
late in India, the borrowed money for the most part comes from the 
distant country of the governors, not from that of the governed. 
The amount remitted year by year from India to England is already 
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enormous. That amount is year by year increasing; it. must bea 
great source of eventual political weakness ; and to add to the amount 
by incurring fresh debts in England, even for useful purposes, is I 
submit very questionable policy. I am aware that the Government 
has taken this view, and has recently sought to raise loans in India 
rather than in England—we are even told that the last loan was 
mainly taken up by natives. But I understand that, under the 
English system of tenders by capitalists who resell to the public, 
this only means that native stockjobbers were even keener than 
Europeans for the chances of the market. We have no assurance that 
the stock is permanently held by the native public. Certainly 
the proportion held by natives is far less than in former days. 

Yet the natives have great want of a secure investment for money, 
and had great faith in a Government annuity, though that faith was 
much shaken by some of our dealings during and after the Mutiny. 
I am not without regrets for the old system of open loans if money 
must be borrowed for public works. Formerly, when loans were 
open at a low rate, and natives could at any time put their money 
into the local Treasury without the intervention of a stockjobber, 
much native money flowed in in a quiet way. 

With these preliminary remarks I come to the present condition 
of Indian finance. It has been the fashion with some people to 
describe it as extremely prosperous. In this I do not agree. I 
think that while much attention has been paid to economy, still 
much of the apparent improvement is the result of manipulating 
figures, and throwing expenses hitherto charged against income into 
the new head of “ extraordinary,” to be met by borrowing. Whether 
the present financial condition be sound or unsound, I do distinctly 
assert that it is less satisfactory than in some former periods ; that 
recent alleged surpluses on the “ordinary” account are not real 
surpluses ; and that, while the times are most prosperous, we are 
not making any sufficient provision against a rainy day. There is 
very little surplus on the account called “ordinary,” and a large 
deficit on the extraordinary account. 

In dealing with the matter I shall not trouble you with very 
numerous figures or with any very detailed calculations of my own. 
I shall take only the simplest and most recent figures presented to 
Parliament and published, as they appear in the last “Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India,” and in “ The Annual Report of 
the Progress and Condition of India.” 

First let us look at the debts which we have incurred, and see 
what we have to show for them. After a hundred years spent in 
the acquisition of the rule of all India, after many wars and many 
civil and commercial struggles, the East India Company reached the 
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year 1857, with a debt of about fifty millions—not a very large 
sum with so great an empire and all its fittings and appliances 
to show for it. 

The Mutiny involved a very large expenditure and a very large 
debt, for the most part inevitable. And in another form the 
guaranteed railways have caused for a time a great increase of 
payments. Imay say, however, that, so far as regards the trunk lines 
on Lord Dalhousie’s plan, I consider the railways to be a distinct 
success. They already pay on the whole a very considerable 
interest on the sums expended. Several of the chief lines may now 
be deemed self-supporting or nearly so, and there is reasonable 
prospect that the whole annual loss will soon be reduced to figures 
which cannot be set against the vastly improved facilities which 
they directly afford for purposes of government, to say nothing of 
commercial advantages. 

Looking to page 11 of the Statistical Abstract, I find that 
on 80th April, 1865, the total debt and obligations amounted 
to £98,475,555, while on the 31st March, 1874, the amount was 
£122,184,024, a difference of nearly twenty-four millions. Again 
in 1874-5 there has been a deficit, on the whole, of £4,526,592 ; and 
in the present year a large deficit is expected, according to the official 
statement, if all charges be included. There have been apparently 
some changes in the mode of account with respect to “obligations,” 
some having been cancelled and others added; but I cannot 
doubt that our liabilities have been increased by at least some 
twenty-five millions sterling since 1865. 

Now what have we to show for this deficit? Happily no great 
wars; the Empire has enjoyed almost uninterrupted peace and 
generally uninterrupted prosperity. The famines which have 
afflicted certain parts of the country are visitations which in one 
part of India or another may be traced in almost every decade. 
We must look for a justification, both for the deficit and for the 
failure of a proper saving for years of adversity, to the great 
public works which are supposed to justify the “ extraordinary ” 
head, under which the deficit is euphoniously veiled. 

I fully admit that so far as Government undertakes works com- 
mercially remunerative, works which might fairly be the task of 
private enterprise and which the Government assumes for peculiar 
political reasons, in such case the expenditure may be rightly kept 
apart as “extraordinary.” But I think the “extraordinary ” account 
should be confined to such cases; and when I was a member of the 
Council of India I most heartily concurred in a dispatch to the 
Government of India in which the Secretary of State strictly laid 
down the rule that the “extraordinary” expenditure was to be 
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absolutely confined to works directly remunerative—to those whick 
may be confidently expected to pay the interest on the money 
borrowed by direct return to the Treasury. That principle had 
certainly not been previously followed, and I regret to say that I 
fear it has not since been followed to its full extent, and is not now 
followed. On the contrary, the last accounts from India show that 
the Viceroy has laid down an entirely different rule of his own. I 
believe that the order was not at all liked, and instead of complying, 
the Viceroy has substituted this rule. In effect he says: “ Between 
the deficit on guaranteed railways and unpaying irrigation and other 
works, we already incur a loss of about two millions per annum; 
all we can undertake is not to increase that loss. But as one thing 
begins to pay, we hold ourselves free to embark in other unpaying 
schemes.” The consequence is that, as fast as the really paying 
guaranteed railways are completed and brought into full work and 
begin to pay the full interest, the Indian Government holds itself 
free to charge to “ extraordinary ” works of a different character 
which never will pay. Thus the present loss of two millions per 
annum will be perpetuated, even if it is not increased. 

In dealing with the finance, we must distinguish between generat 
good supposed to be done to the country—a good which cannot be 
ascertained exactly in figures—and direct pecuniary return. From 
a strict financial point of view, we can look only to the latter ; or, 
at most, we can only further take into account direct money savings 
to Government. It will not suffice to say, “Oh, true there is not 
direct pecuniary return, but the prosperity of the country leads to 
increase of revenue, and that recoups the Government.” When I 
come to the main sources of revenue, I shall have to show that they 
are much less elastic than is generally supposed. 

Again, then, I ask what have we to show for the deficit of the last 
ten years in the shape of works really yielding a direct profit 
sufficient to meet the interest on the money borrowed ? 

Well, the Government has taken over two or three very unpaying 
and insolvent concerns which private companies threw on its 
hands; it has built a good many very shaky barracks, many of 
which have proved very unsuitable; it has carried on several 
irrigation schemes; and it has made a commencement of several 
State railways. With respect to railways, the fact is that almost all 
the paying lines have been occupied by the guaranteed companies, 
and most of those taken up by the Government are the lines which 
are not likely to pay. Some were rejected by the companies as 
unprofitable. A great part of the Government lines are undertaken 
for political objects. I think the Northern Bengal line is the only 
one likely really to pay, and comparatively little has yet been spent 
on that. The irrigation works recently constructed or taken over 
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do not directly pay. I am aware that an official statement has been 
prepared by the Public Works Department to show that the canals 
do, as a whole, pay a certain moderate percentage. But depart- 
mental statements of this kind should be tested by independent 
authority. These figures are misleading in several ways. The old 
canals made by the native Governments are lumped up with recent 
canals which do not pay; the interest during construction is not 
taken into account; in some cases a portion of the land revenue is 
arbitrarily assigned to the canals. In spite of some evils, I do not 
doubt that the canals are in one way or other advantageous to the 
country. But there are difficulties, connected with the tenure of the 
land and otherwise, which must interfere with the prospect of 
direct profit. The subject is too large and difficult to enter on here. 
I will only say that it is principally in connection with the land 
revenue that real profit can be arrived at. If the wnearned increment 
of the land is to come to the State, so may the indirect profit of 
irrigation railways and other public works, but not otherwise. 
Altogether, I do not think that above half the deficit of the last ten 
years can be attributed to works officially called reproductive; and I 
am sure that there is but a very small fraction of the whole expendi- 
ture which really pays fair interest on the money spent. 

No doubt, on the statement which I have made, the argument 
commonly used suggests itself. It is said, “ You admit that many 
of the works undertaken are in one shape or other beneficial to the 
country, is it not then good policy to borrow the money and 
make them?” I say, provided very great care and discrimination is 
used only to make really useful works, and not to follow the rush of 
opinion into works useful or useless, by all means make such works 
as you have money to make. The best guarantee for real care is the 
necessity of paying for them. And reverting to my view, that, 
situated as we are in India, we ought to save in time of prosperity, 
I say that the best way of investing such savings is in works which 
are really useful. I think, then, that the old Company’s fashion of 
making works, which are thus indirectly beneficial, out of income, 
and not charging them to capital, was a good and sound one, which 
we may still with advantage follow. One of our Indian Finance 
Ministers (Mr. Massey, it was, I think) said with great truth that a 
large outlay on public works is an expenditure which may be 
retrenched at any time if necessity arises. I would have it then 
that we should so adjust our income and expenditure, that in time of 
peace and quiet we should have a clear annual surplus over inevitable 
expenditure of at least two or three millions per annum—I would 
myself rather say four or five millions—to provide for famines, great 
works, and everything else. I would quite approve the devoting of 
the surplus to works indirectly beneficial to the country, if we at the 
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same time keep a sufficient reserve to enable us to meet sudden 
emergencies without borrowing. I would not embark on works 
which cannot be thus met from revenue, excepting only in case of a 
clear and undoubted commercial investment, so likely to pay that a 
private capitalist would invest his money in it. <A railway through 
a rich and populous part of India not yet provided for, and present- 
ing no extraordinary engineering difficulties, would probably come 
under this last category ; but, as a rule, neither our present State 
railways nor our recent irrigation works do. 

We want, then, a surplus to enable us to meet unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenditure and great public works. What is our 
prospect of attaining that end? To deal with this part of the 
subject I must again glance back a little, and run over our Indian 
financial history in a very few words. 

Under native rule the land revenue, pushed to a point almost or 
quite as high as rent—not unfrequently higher—is the mainstay of 
the finance. All other sources are merely subsidiary. These last 
took the shape of very frequent and vexatious transit duties, fees on 
trades and professions, fines, and extortions. From all these we have 
relieved the country. In lieu of the abolished transit duties we have 
imposed very moderate duties on most imports and on some exports. 
And we have created two great sources of revenue unknown to the 
natives—the opium revenue, which is practically an immense export 
duty, and the salt duty. Salt was subjected by the natives to petty 
duties like other articles; but in no native State, so far as I am 
aware, was it ever made the subject of very high duties and a 
special source of large revenue, such as it is tous. Our salt duty, 
though the people are now habituated to it, is distinctly a British as 
distinguished from a native tax. The excise on spirits and drugs, 
though much developed by us, had its beginning in the native 
system. 

Stamps are merely a form of collecting revenue, and many kinds of 
revenue may be put under that head. In India stamps for the most 
part represent a tax on litigation, or perhaps it would be more 
proper to say fees to defray the cost of litigation. Recent apparent 
large increases in the stamp revenue are chiefly due to the transfer 
to stamps of large classes of court fees hitherto paid in cash. And 
so far as the increase is real there has been at least a corresponding 
increase in the cost of the courts. I would then hardly class stamps 
as a real source of revenue, a comparatively small receipt from 
light stamps on commercial documents excepted. 

Our really effective Indian revenue is derived from five sources— 
land, opium, salt, excise, and customs—of which land yields some- 
what more than all the others put together. 

Down to the time of the Mutiny, the Company managed to carry 
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on the administration, including public works, from these sources. 
After the Mutiny, India had for a short time the benefit of the 
services of that very able financier the late Mr. James Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson considered, and I am inclined to think justly consi- 
dered, that the altered circumstances of our position in the country, 
due to the discovery that we could no longer rely on a cheap 
native army, rendered necessary an increase of income. He imposed 
fresh taxation, notably the income-tax, also a large addition to 
the customs duties, some addition to the salt duty, and some other 
imposts. After the war came prosperity; very large amounts of 
English capital (borrowed, guarranteed, and private) were poured 
into the country. Partly as the result of this prosperity, and 
partly by the new plan of throwing off public works on extra- 
ordinary loans, it has been found possible to get rid of most of the 
additional taxation imposed by Mr. Wilson. It has been assumed 
that all the surplus of times of prosperity and something more can 
be applied to remission of taxation. In this way the whole of the 
new imposts affecting the rich and well-to-do—the income-tax, the 
enhanced customs duties, &c.—have been done away with; only that 
affecting the poor, the salt duty, has been maintained and further 
aggravated. In my opinion that is a ‘very great injustice. 

To see the course of Indian finance in the last ten years let us 
turn to pages 7 and seq. of the Statistical Abstract. 

The prosperity subsequent to the Mutiny culminated in a con- 
siderable surplus in 1866. But very large sums were then spent 
on public works not always the most prudent. The military charges 
were still very high. There was a heavy deficit in the years 1868 
and 1869, which much alarmed the Government of the late Lord 
Mayo. Stringent measures of retrenchment and some measures of 
taxation were resorted to, including a sudden increase of the income- 
tax in the middle of the year, which created more hubbub among 
the richer classes than perhaps it was worth. 

Lord Mayo was a true friend of the people, and he had nothing more 
at heart than the mitigation of the salt duty in those parts of India 
where it pressed most heavily. It was mainly with this object that 
he clung to the income-tax. This he states very plainly in his 
minutes, and on that ground the income-tax was maintained at a 
moderate rate to the end of his reign. 

Another very important measure of Lord Mayo’s Government 
was the localisation of a portion of the finance. He desired to 
regulate the increase of the growing departments, so far as they 
were of a local character and dependent on local arrangements, 
views, and management, by giving to each local Government once 
for all a permanent grant slightly reduced from the grant of recent 
years, and calling on them to find all further sums that might be 
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required for the improvement of those departments from local 
sources. It is quite clear that Lord Mayo’s Government con- 
templated possible fresh taxation by the provincial Governments in 
case the necessity arose and fitting means approved by the supreme 
Government could be devised. More especially Lord Mayo sought 
to restore local municipal institutions, and to promote among the 
people both a desire for improvements of which they directly reaped 
the benefit and a self-reliance founded on the necessity of paying 
for such improvements by local rates. This view was much pressed 
on the local Governments, and plans in that direction were taking 
shape when Lord Mayo died. The result of Lord Mayo’s measures 
was that a surplus was again established. On the 31st March, 1872, 
a few weeks before the arrival of his successor, the accounts showel 
a surplus on the year of close on a million and a half sterling, alt 
extraordinary disbursements included. 

This prosperous state of things has since been very much altered, 
partly by remission of taxation and partly by extraordinary 
demands on the Treasury. In my opinion Lord Northbrook 
came to India too much inclined to the view, set about by 
those who most make themselves heard in India and accepted by 
many earnest men at home, that the people of India have been 
overburdened by recent attempts at direct and other taxation. I 
think he has too much put forward remission of taxation as the 
object to be aimed at, as distinguished from adjustment of taxation 
and the establishment of a safe balance. I think too much has been 
conceded to the rich and noisy, and too little to the poor. The 
income-tax has been abolished and some other concessions have 
been made, but the salt-tax remains unabated. 

Following on Lord Northbrook’s too confident reductions of tax- 
ation came the famine and some other demands. The surplus of 
1871-2 gave place to a large deficit, which reached the sums of 
£5,360,975 in 1873-4, and £4,526,592 in 1874-5, extraordinary 
expenses included as in the previous account. 

Since the famine-expenditure has ceased, the Government cannot 
hold out any better prospect than an equilibrium, to be attained if 
it is permitted to borrow for works called “ extraordinary,” and to 
keep them out of the account. The estimates for the present year 
show that, if no misfortune or unexpected charge of any kind occurs, 
if we have continued prosperity without war or famine, the Govern- 
ment expects a surplus of £506,000 only on the ordinary account, 
and a deficit of £3,794,000 if the extraordinary account be included. 
Since these estimates were framed we have very narrowly escaped 
a serious complication in Burmah, and I understand that there is 


again a scarcity in Behar, for which considerable expenses may pos- 
sibly be incurred. 
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It is also the case that the expenditure on works nof classed as 
“extraordinary” is much less than it was some years ago. Some 
of the provincial authorities complain that many improvements 
have been stopped in consequence of the famine in Bengal, and 
the Commander-in-Chief is aggrieved that military works are not 
carried forward as rapidly as in former years. The present estimates 
are the result of a somewhat severe economy in everything not classed 
as extraordinary. 

Lord Mayo’s plan of throwing on provinces and localities the 
burden of providing for local benefits by local taxes and rates has 
also been checked. The local Governments have not devised any 
new provincial taxation which commended itself to the Government 
of India. Some plans of the kind, proposed by the Government of 
Bombay, were, I believe rightly, negatived. The present Viceroy, 
in effect, broadly announced that no new taxes, imperial or pro- 
vincial, would be sanctioned. 

Lord Northbrook much discouraged all municipal arrangements 
which might result in taxation in any shape. An Act of the 
Bengal Legislature for reconstituting rural municipalities in Bengal, 
with permissive powers of rating in a very limited way, for sanitation, 
education, and other improvements, was vetoed by him on the 
ground that it might possibly lead to increase of taxation. I think 
it was hardly taken into account that in native times there is a very 
large self-imposed local taxation by the members of the village com- 
munities for their own objects. 

One great experiment in local taxation for local purposes has been 
carried through, and I think I may presume to say that it is now 
on all hands admitted that it has been attended with extraordinary 
and unexpected success. I allude to the Bengal Road leep. I had 
the duty, on assuming the government of Bengal, of considering 
this subject, in accordance with Lord Mayo’s wishes and those of 
the Secretary of State ; and, with the assistance of men very experi- 
enced in the affairs of Bengal, I framed a measure which was passed 
by the Bengal Legislative Council, and received the assent of Lord 
Mayo. That measure also received the approval of the then 
Secretary of State, before the change of financial policy occurred 
in India, and was experimentally introduced in several districts. 
Lord Northbrook, for a time, looked on it with much suspicion, and 
prohibited its further extension ; but I am bound to say that eventu- 
ally he fairly permitted me to carry out the policy which had been 
sanctioned by her Majesty’s Government, and gave me an honest 
support. The result has been that in the districts in which I tried 
it, rates imposed by local bodies for the construction and main- 
tenance of local roads have been collected with a success which I 
may call astonishing. The system has been accepted almost without 
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a grumble, and the people seem quite sensible of the benefits which 
they are to derive from it. So completely is this admitted, that 
Sir R. Temple has proposed, and Lord Northbrook has sanctioned, 
the extension of the system to almost all the remaining districts of 
Bengal. 

This, then, brings our finance down to the present time. The 
income-tax and salt-tax apart, I do not think it can properly be 
said that we have subjected the people of India to severe taxation. 
So far from the land revenue being a heavy tax imposed by us, we 
have, by leaving a large margin to the proprietors whom we have 
established, created in their favour a vast and valuable property, 
which in this sense never existed before. The opium revenue is not 
paid by the people of India. The incidence of the customs and 
excise is very light. The richer natives are certainly among the 
most lightly-taxed people in the world. On the poor the salt-tax 
amounts to a poll-tax of about 8d. per head if we take the whole 
population of India, men, women, and children, together ; but as the 
tax is paid in advance by the wholesale dealer, and is attended with 
many restrictions, it probably costs the consumers something near 
1s. per head—say 5s. per family—that is, about 4 per cent. on the 
income of a labouring man earning 5 rupees or 10s. per month. In 
certain provinces, the duty being heavier, the incidence of the tax is 
much heavier. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, I have never committed myself 
to advocate the continuance of the income-tax as an imperial tax. 
The decision has not rested with me, and I have suspended my judg- 
ment. It wasmy duty to collect the tax, and this I can say, that it 
has never been well assessed or put on a satisfactory footing. It was 
very roughly assessed at first—more successfully, however, than might 
have been expected.. Since then the Government has never fully 
faced the question of making the tax a permanent resource. It has 
been continued from time to time. This has been conceded and that 
to those who are aggrieved. Much complaint was thus appeased, but 
the income was more and more attenuated. It was quite necessary 
either to take the tax in hand, readjust it, and impose it properly, or 
to abandon it. The plan to which I inclined was to localise it, 
throwing certain burdens on localities and giving them the income- 
tax to manipulate in their own way. At any rate I have said, and 
will continue to say, that while no relief was given to the poor, the 
tax should not have been taken off the rich without finding a 
substitute for it. 

However, the income-tax has gone, and Indian finance is, as it 
were, reduced to its original elements—the old-fashioned sources of 
income which existed before the Mutiny. Do these old-fashioned 
sources give promise of increase sufficient to meet an expenditure 
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which inevitably increases, and to provide for those things which 
I have tried to show that prudence requires? That I must 
examine. 

I have stated the five sources of real revenue—land, opium, salt, 
excise, and customs. I will go over them seriatim. 

The Indian land revenue is one of those subjects about which one 
feels that the further one goes the more difficult it is. After having, 
I may almost say, devoted myself to the subject for upwards of thirty 
years, I have hardly arrived at confident conclusions. My views 
have been opposed to a permanent settlement, in the form at least in 
which we know it. I have inclined to the maintenance of the native 
system, under which, in one shape or other, almost the whole rent 
comes to the State, and is the public fund by which the functions of 
Government are carried on. Under that system the customary rents 
are either collected by the State direct or taken through middlemen 
who receive a percentage for their trouble and whose tenure is con- 
tingent on their good behaviour. 

So long as this system is maintained, strong ideas regarding the 
rights of property in land do not arise. While we administer the 
native system without native tyranny and caprice, small farmers who 
hold with perfect security of tenure, so long as they pay moderate 
rents, are well content; and the middleman who retains his fune- 
tions and his percentage, so long as he performs his duties honestly 
and efficiently, quite accepts the situation. 

But once landed property in the English form is created, things 
become very different. When estates have acquired a marketable 
value, and are bought and sold, very strong interests arise, which 
energetically resist the increase of revenue at the will of the 
State officials. And under a system which gives the rich and influ- 
ential great power in the press, and great means of swaying public 
opinion, it becomes more and more difficult to keep the Government 
revenue up to its former scale. Even where Government deals direct 
with the ryots, the classes which formerly contentedly paid a full 
rent, so soon as they have become accustomed to a property giving a 
large margin of income, against which they can borrow and spend, 
greatly resent any sudden and serious reduction of that income. In 
Lord Cornwallis’s time the Zemeindar had only 10 per cent. of the 
revenue, and he performed gratuitously many duties for which we 
now pay heavily. Later on the rule was laid down that the pro- 
prietors should keep one-third of the rent, paying two-thirds to 
Government, and on that basis the settlements were concluded for 
thirty years. Since then peace, prosperity, and public works 
have done much for the country, the value of the land and the free 
income of the proprietors has greatly increased. The State now 
demands only half the rent. Even that half should be more than 
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the two-thirds of former days. But the men who have till now paid 
only the light assessment made in a former generation, and who 
have learned to spend and borrow and mortgage on the strength of 
the large income accruing to them, feel bitterly a revision of assess- 
ment which diminishes their free income. There is more and more 
cry for “consideration”? and “moderation of assessments.” The 
land revenue does not increase in proportion to the increased value 
of the country ; the indirect benefit of railways and canals is not 
fully reaped by the State. True, up to this time considerable 
additions have been made to the assessments in some provinces, and 
frequent accessions of territory have contributed to swell the land 
revenue ; but further accessions of territory we do not now look for, 
and there is at present a strong tendency to reaction against increased 
assessments. On the whole, notwithstanding my long-standing 
partiality for the old system of retaining the rent as the State fund 
and so avoiding other taxation, I begin to think that we shall come 
to a permanent settlement in one shape or other. I fear that, as 
things are now going, we neither obtain an increase of revenue pro- 
portioned to the increased value of the land and our increased ex- 
penses, nor do we give that security against variable assessments at 
the will of the Government which seems to be requisite to a fair 
trial of the English system of property in land. If I had absolute 
power, perhaps I might still revert to the old system ; but to do so 
would be little short of a revolution ; and unless potent forces bring 
that about, I am coming to the belief that we shall have to accept 
a permanent settlement and look to other forms of taxation. 

By a permanent settlement I mean one under which the payments 
are at least regulated by a fixed scale, and no longer depend on the 
will of the Government, nor on rents which may some day to some 
extent represent the investment of capital. The best compromise is 
probably that which would give for ever a revenue of the character 
of grain rents, that is payments to be regulated every few years by 
the price of the staple articles of production. 

To derive real social and political benefit from such a fixity of 
assessment, the measure must not be limited to the highest class 
connected with the land, but must extend to all the lower grades of 
persons having a real interest in the soil. There is no so great 
source of weakness to us as the necessity of maintaining weak land- 
lords against energetic sub-holders deprived of the sacred right of 
rebellion. For instance, in my view, our only danger from what is 
called Mahommedan fanaticism is in cases where religion is 
merely used as a bond to unite a peasantry who believe that they 
have agrarian grievances. It would be necessary to make some 
special provision for the effect of Government irrigation works. 

For the present I am convinced that, in the absence of any 
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revolution in our land policy, we have already obtained and taken 
credit for almost all the increase of land revenue that we are likely 
to get for some time to come. Most of our present settlements must 
now run for twenty or thirty years, and so far from a general 
prospect of early increase, there is, on the contrary, a great disposi- 
tion to reduce settlements made when the price of cotton was 
high and agricultural affairs at high tide. Several such reductions 
have lately been sanctioned. It seems now to be established that 
the Americans have succeeded in placing their cotton cultivation on 
as high a footing as before the war. I fear India cannot rival 
American cotton in quality. It so happens that cotton is not only 
our most valuable export, but is produced in the districts where we 
have the greatest power to raise the revenue as the value of produce 
increases. The rice and jute and other great exports of Bengal 
and parts of Madras, indeed I may say the bulk of our exports 
from that side of India, and those most capable of development, 
come from permanently settled provinces, where no increase of land 
revenue is possible. I say advisedly that, in revising our finances, 
we must not count on further rapid increase of the land revenue at 
present. 

Next in financial order stands thé opium revenue. We have the 
highest official authority for the view that we ought not to rely on 
the permanence of this branch of our revenue. Lord Mayo thought 
so; recent and present Secretaries of State have declared so. Yet 
there is a comfortable under-current of belief that the opium revenue 
has continued to increase in spite of all sinister forebodings, and 
that it may well continue still to increase and flourish. So long as 
the political circumstances remain as they are, it may well be that, 
despite occasional fluctuations, our opium revenue may be main- 
tained. But I am very deliberately of opinion that it will not 
continue to develop as it has in past years, and I will explain why. 

The increase of the indigenous cultivation in China is now 
beyond doubt. Yet it may be that the unhappy spread of a taste 
for the drug among the Chinese population would leave room 
enough both for the inferior indigenous and for the superior foreign 
drug. If we could have supplied it at the price which was formerly 
thought the safest, that is at 1,000 or 1,100 rupees per chest, we 
might have held our own in the competition, and we should still 
have levied, in practice, an export duty of nearly 200 per 
cent. This was the policy at which Lord Mayo’s Government 
aimed. It was intended to increase the quantity of Indian opium 
supplied so as to keep down the price to a level, which would 
compete advantageously with the Chinese and all other opiums. 
And no doubt, looking at the matter commercially, this was the 
right policy. But it turns out that the attempt to extend the 
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production has been unsuccessful; it almost looks as if we had 
reached the limits of our powers in that way, unless inducements 
are held out such as would much detract from the profit. 
Instead of an average of 60,000 chests of Bengal opium as was 
intended, we have only got about 45,000 chests. Consequently 
the price has gone up very much. From the smaller quantity 
we have made more than we expected to make from the larger 
quantity. The immediate financial effect has been favourable. 
If there were no competition this would be an excellent result. 
But the fear is that the high prices of the last few years are killing 
the goose that lays the eggs. These prices are giving a very great 
stimulus to the growth in China; and even if we still sell our drug 
well, I do not think that with our present production the revenue 
can continue to increase ; we shall be very lucky if we maintain it at 
the high level of recent years. This is supposing political con- 
ditions to remain as they are. But there are dangers which cannot 
be concealed. There is not only the danger of open war with China, 
but there is the possibility that China may become strong enough to 
take her own way in this matter ; to say, “‘ We always have objected 
to this trade, and we are determined to put a stop to it.” There is 
the possibility that the conscience of England may be awakened by 
those who take a strong view of this matter till the country says, 
“We will not force opium on the Chinese ; they may do as they like.” 
Finally, after the experience of the potato and the vine, we must 
always feel that a highly centralised cultivation of a single plant 
continued year after year and generation after generation in the 
same districts is very liable to be interrupted by great blights. 
We have had some rather alarming appearances among the poppy 
plants of late years, and cannot but take into account that a blight 
might upset all our opium revenue. 

I come to the conclusion, then, that, if all goes well, we may hope 
to retain our opium revenue, but cannot look to increase it rapidly 
as it has heretofore increased. At the same time, that revenue is one 
peculiarly exposed to risks by which it may be lost, and we certainly 
ought not to calculate too confidently on it. 

I have seen the salt-duty triumphantly instanced as a revenue 
progressive in a most gratifying degree. How far this is true a 
brief statement at page 39 of the last ‘ Moral and Material Pro- 
gress Report ” enables us to judge. True, the revenue has doubled 
since the Mutiny, but most of the increase is due to the increasd 
taxation which a stricter and more organised system has enabled us 
to impose. In the period from 1857 to 1874, which the compiler of 
the report takes, the rate of salt duty in Madras and Bombay has 
been much more than doubled; in the North-West Provinces and 
Punjab it has been increased 50 per cent. ; and in Bengal it has been 
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increased 30 per cent. We must look to the quantity consumed. 
The compiler says that there has been an increase in the quantity on 
which duty is paid of about 16 per cent. in seventeen years. Now 
in that time the whole of Oude (which not only made its own salt, 
but smuggled largely into our districts) has been brought within our 
salt customs system ; also several other districts. The manufacture 
of earth salt in several parts of India has been put down. A more 
complete authority and system have enabled us nearly to put down the 
wholesale and violent smuggling across the internal salt line which 
used to prevail. Making all these deductions from an increase of 
16 per cent. on the whole, I do not think it can be said that the 
increase in the consumption of salt has gone beyond the natural 
increase of population, but quite the contrary. We have succeeded in 
raising heavier salt duties, but all the increased facilities of carriage 
and trade have not sufficed to lead to real increase of consumption 
in the face of the increased duties. Accustomed to a salt duty as the 
people are, it is nevertheless attended with many disadvantages. I have 
shown that it is, infact, a heavy poll-tax on the poor—heavier than any 
income-tax that we have imposed on the rich. It limits the consumption 
by the people of a necessary of life and health, and it almost entirely 
prevents the use of salt for cattle. It is also rendered impossible to use 
salt for the purposes of curing; and no one who has observed how 
much dried fish enters into the food of the people of Bengal and 
other parts of India, and how offensive it is when dried without salt, 
can doubt that this is a great evil. Still, if the salt duty is to be 
maintained as a large source of income, I cannot doubt that recent 
increases in the Madras and Bombay duty are justified as a step 
towards equalisation. In those Presidencies Government salt is 
now sold at the rate of two rupees, or 4s. per maund of 80 lbs,, which 
means that it is charged with a duty of about 3s. 6d. per maund. In 
Bengal the duty is 6s. 6d. per maund, and the sale price at place of 
debarkation about 8s. per maund; and in the North-West Provinces 
and Punjab the duty is nearly as high. It was Lord Mayo’s inten- 
tion to use the additional revenue obtained in Madras and Bombay in 
order to let down the duty in Northern India, where it presses with 
undue severity and reduces the consumption far below that prevail- 
ing in other parts of India. In my opinion that is the right course. 
The salt revenue, instead of being further increased, should be some- 
what diminished. 

The excise revenue derived from spirits and drugs now amounts to 
about £2,300,000 gross. The system lately followed has been to 
increase the rate of tax, although we thereby diminish the quantity on 
which duty is paid, the object being to derive the largest revenue from 
the smallest consumption. And this policy has been very successful. 
I think that the excise revenue may be expected to gain in propor- 
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tion to the wealth and population of the country. But it is only 
a minor source of income, and God forbid that we should so spread 
a taste for drinking as to give it a great position in our finance. 

There remains the customs, in which you are particularly interested. 
The whole customs duties were before the late changes about 
£2,600,000, of which about two-thirds were derived from imports 
and about one-third from exports. Lord Northbrook has abandoned 
upwards of £300,0001 of this revenue. Of the remainder about 
£900,000 is directly derived from the duties on cotton goods, the 
abolition of which you demand, and about £400,000 from wines 
and liquors, which must remain so long as there is an excise on those 
articles. I have no doubt it would be found that there are many 
other goods so much connected with or affiliated to the cotton trade, 
that if the cotton duties go they must go too—-so that, in fact, the 
bulk of our import duties would be gone. I do not think the duties 
on metals are politic, and they, too, are so far protective. A success- 
ful iron manufacture on European methods may any day spring up. 
My impression is that if the cotton duties go all import duties 
except those on articles on which an excise is levied in India must 
go. Then the remaining export duties on grain, indigo, and lac 
must go, and we shall have complete free trade except in salt and 
spirituous liquors. That is, I dare say, a consummation very much 
to be desired ; but it involves the loss of upwards of two millions of 
revenue, which must be replaced somehow. 

We have so little information, that I am hardly prepared to speak 
of the late changes in the customs introduced by Lord Northbrook’s 
Government. I do not at all understand why it was necessary to do 
so without giving either the independent members of the Viceroy’s 
Council and the Indian public on the one hand, or the Secretary of 
State and his Council on the other, any opportunity of saying a 
word on the matter. I do not quite see why some import duties were 
reduced without any urgent demand, while the cotton duties, which 
you may force the Government to abandom, remain. The import 
duty on American cotton seems fair enough in itself, but raises diffi- 
cult questions without really settling anything, and has caused much 
irritation. The abolition of a number of the export duties on articles 
of which we have no monopoly was I think right. 

I have now gone over the sources of the Indian revenue. What I 
have said will have shown that I do not think it likely to increase 
greatly by mere natural development for some time to come. 

Can we diminish the charges? I think not. The fact is that, 
putting aside the policy of abandoning some of the sources of revenue 
without a substitute, the ordinary finances of India have been very 


(1) Gross remissions, £408,000; net ditto, £308,000; ‘£100,000 being gained om 
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well and carefully administered for some years past, with great regard 
toeconomy. Almost all possible retrenchments have been made, and 
little remains to do in that direction. On the other hand, prices con- 
tinue to rise while the value of silver falls ; and there are many things 
in which there must be a progressive increase of expenditure, due 
both to what may be called natural growth and to the ever-increasing 
demands of an improved administration. New wants and demands 
are continually developed, and must be met if we are to keep pace 
with modern standards. This tendency isalready apparent. Notwith- 
standing all the watchful care of Lord Northbrook, the last accounts 
show that it has been necessary to concede a considerable increase of 
expenditure in several branches and cn the whole. ‘The increase of 
expenditure in the estimates for the present year is upwards of a 
million ; and even if we attribute half of that excess to exceptional 
causes connected with guaranteed railways and exchange, there is 
still an increase in army and other charges amounting to about 
half a million, which marks an increasing expenditure not to be 
avoided. 

The great item of charge is the army, in which, after many 
reductions and economies have been made, there is now an increase 
on the last estimates, and in respect of which there is a very strong 
demand for improvements involving further increase of charge. 
Whether anything ought to be conceded to the cry for more 
European officers for the native army I will not say—lI rather hope 
not; but there is little doubt that some increase must be conceded in 
the pay of the native soldiers. Both the gradual rise of wages in 
the labour market and recent changes in the system of the British 
army in the direction of short service (which will necessitate the 
offering special terms for service in India) must make the European 
soldier a continually increasing expense. The cost of modern arms 
and appliances also continually increases. I fear that, the numbers 
remaining the same, we cannot hope to avoid some gradual increase 
in the cost of the army. I am very clear that the numbers of the 
army cannot be reduced. We have 180,000 men all told, inciuding 
sick, men on furlough, and non-effectives of every kind. We have 
no militia or reserves of any sort. Such a force, for so enormous a 
country, with so great a population, and so many native states with 
armies of their own, is smaller in proportion than almost any army 
in the world. It cannot be reduced. In truth, when we deduct from 
a force of say 150,000 effectives the men absolutely required for the 
enormous number of garrisons and guards, which are indispensable 
throughout the length and breadth of so great a country held by a 
foreign rule, the number that we could collect in any one army in 
the field is wonderfully small, judged by any European standard. 
We cannot put out of sight the fact that political complications may 
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arise, and I do not think we can avoid in our calculations the 
possible contingency of an increase of the army in India rendered 
necessary by such circumstances. My fear of Russia and the Central 
Asia Question is not that we need entertain serious apprehensions of 
a collision on the north-west frontier for a generation at least, but that 
the advance of Russia and the feelings on the subject excited in this 
country may drive us to precautionary measures which will increase 
our military charges and very unfavourably affect our finances. On 
the side of Egypt also complications may arise. We won’t say more 
of that now. Burmah is a country where we have one foot, but not 
both, and any serious difficulty involving an advance there would 
render necessary the occupation of a very large territory. Beyond 
Burmah is China, and unfortunately there are many indications that 
serious questions with China may not be distant. Altogether, I 
- greatly fear that it is impossible to make our finance safe and prudent 
without allowance for the not improbable event of increased military 
charges from one cause or another. 

The marine charges, too, have been reduced to a point so low that 
an increase has been found indispensable, even if demands are not 
made on behalf of the British navy. 

In the civil charges, again, I do not think we can expect further 
savings. If here and there something can be saved, the gain will be 
more than absorbed by the demands for modern improvements to 
which I have alluded. The charges connected with the administra- 
tion of justice are always increasing ; additions to the pay of native 
judges, extensions to meet increasing and more complicated litiga- 
tion, and other demands, cause the increase. Hitherto this increase 
has been met by increase in the stamp revenues, and I set one off 
against the other. But we have perhaps pushed to extreme the anti- 
Benthamite principle of making litigation pay for itself. The stamp 
duties charged on legal proceedings have been increased, and it was 
supposed to be a good thing to discourage litigation. To take a 
good slice of the proceeds of litigation from the successful suitor is 
quite in accordance with native tradition and custom. We charge 
the suitor at his entrance to the hall of justice. But it may be 
doubted if the end we desire to attain is really achieved. In India 
litigation is both the excitement and luxury of the rich, and the 
means by which the poor are coerced. The rich man willingly pays 
the fees required for the privilege of going into court. But there 
has been of late very much reason to fear that the taxes imposed in 
classes of cases in which the poor are especially interested, and which 
were formerly almost free, have led to serious denial of justice. It 
has been necessary to make some relaxation in these cases, and 
further concessions may be necessary. 

The sum of my views on the financial situation in India is this. 
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The great attention given to finance by the late and present Viceroys 
and the careful economies effected by them had this effect, that if 
taxation had been maintained at the point where Lord Mayo left it 
there would now have been, as a little time ago there was, a surplus 
of about two millions on the ordinary and regular expenditure, 
famines and other contingencies apart, and some really paying or what 
we may call mercantile works being charged to a separate capital 
account. amines and extraordinary civil demands might have been 
met from the surplus, but not wars and the great works which do 
not pay. Lord Northbrook’s remissions of taxation have reduced 
the margin to half a million according to the last accounts— 
so that we have now really no considerable margin over the 
regular allotted and certain expenditure to meet famines and other 
contingencies and defray the cost of great works. I say that we 
must calculate on the occasional occurrence of famines and other 
unascertained contingencies and expenses. I say that as we are 
situated, we ought in time of peace form a reserve fund to meet 
probable political complications and possible military operations. 
I say that the greater proportion of the public works now charged 
as “extraordinary ”’ will not yield to Government a net return to 
pay the interest accruing on the money borrowed, and that therefore 
it is not safe or right, financially speaking, to charge such works to 
capital. And with these views I argue that a mere equilibrium 
between the receipts and ascertained ordinary charges is not suffi- 
cient—that a large margin should be provided. 

I further express the opinion that we have made the most of our 
present sources of revenue, and are not likely in the years to come to 
derive from them large and rapid increase of income. Some of the 
chief of our resources are, I think, subject to risk of diminution by 
external circumstances or exposed to just demands for abatement. 
I apprehend that continual increase of charges which has been 
found to be inevitable. In short, I think our expenditure is more 
likely to increase than our income and in greater proportion. At 
best, even if we hold our own under the present system, I see no 
prospect of that margin over ordinary expenditure to meet occasional 
demands and public works which I think necessary. 

Five years ago I had occasion to review the finances of India. I 
then expressed opinions very similar to those which I now hold. I 
have been looking over the figures, and I think they confirm the 
views I held then and hold now. The revenues have increased with ex- 
treme slowness in the last five years and, after two millions of assessed 
taxes given up, the estimated receipts of 1875-6 are a million and a 
half less than in 1870-1, being only £49,800,000 against £51,413,000 
in the former year. The expenses including extraordinary are, on 
the other hand, upwards of two and a half millions in excess of the 
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former year—£53,600,000 to £51,000,000—and our financial condi- 
tion is thus upwards of four millions worse. The public works, 
ordinary and extraordinary together, stand at £5,200,000 in 1870-1, 
£7,200,000 in 1875-6; so that the State railways may account for 
half the difference and the remission of taxation for the other half. 
There has been little gain in other quarters to set against that 
remission, and we have a large deficit on the whole instead of 
a small surplus. 

What, then, is to be done? I confess that in my view it is not 
possible to make the financial reforms which successive heads of the 
administration have held to be desirable—to mitigate the salt-tax on 
the poor, or to remit the customs duties which have to some extent 
a protective effect—without increasing our resources from some 
quarter. I do not think it safe to go on as at present, relegating 
expenditure to an “extraordinary” account, without some such 
adjustment. 

If it be conceded that increased means must be found, then I 
think we must choose between two courses—increase of the 
land revenue, or taxation in other shapes. Either we must revert 
to the native view of land management, taking the bulk of the 
rent for the State, and leaving to the occupants and middlemen 
merely a privileged occupancy and a fair remuneration for the duties 
of collection and management; or, if we keep to the English view 
of property according to modern patterns, then we must also intro- 
duce modern forms of taxation, and so redress the balance. I do 
not take upon myself to say which course should be adopted, for I 
do not think it in practice probable that we really shall adopt and 
firmly carry out the former course ; and therefore I apprehend that it 
probably will be necessary to revert to the course which our post- 
Mutiny financiers, from Mr. Wilson to Lord Mayo, have adopted, 
but which Lord Northbrook has abandoned—that is, the imposition of 
some taxes in addition to those which sufficed before the Mutiny. I 
think they should be taxes on the rich and well-to-do more espe- 
cially. Those taxes may be imperial, provincial, orlocal. I strongly 
hold that the reforms you desire cannot be effected without them. I 
do not now go further into the question. I have only indicated to 
you what I believe to be our position. 

It is not possible that I should enter on the machinery of govern- 
ment by which the finances of India are managed and controlled. 
That is a very large and separate subject. I may say, however, that 
I think there is a want of any one centralised authority, and of any 
continuity of policy and system, by which great results might be 
worked out. We seem too much to drift with the tide, or to follow 
the changing opinions of individuals high in office. 

Nominally, according to the letter of the law, a very great power 
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over the finances is vested in the Council of India in this country. 
But in practice much of this power is illusory, and the Council does 
not fully exercise any real power that it has. A Viceroy who has 
views of his own may sometimes carry them out without much regard 
to the Home Government. For instance, it is certain that Lord 
Northbrook thought proper to make the late changes in the customs 
arrangements without giving the least information to the Home 
Government, so that the Indian Council had no opportunity what- 
ever of expressing their views or exercising any influence one 
way or other. 

Again, although no expenditure can be sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State without the consent of his Council, he might in 
the Secret department direct the Viceroy to enter into a war, or to 
make military or political dispositions involving enormous charges or 
enormous sacrifices, entirely without the knowledge of the Council. 
Telegrams, too, seem in practice exempt from the control of the 
Council ; and in other ways, when there is a complete understanding 
between the Viceroy and the Secretary for State, much influence 
may be exercised without formal orders passing before the Council. 

Even as regards those things in which the Council might have 
real power, its members have little cohesion as a body, and I think it 
is generally felt by the members of the Council themselves that they 
do not stand so firmly on opinions of their own and exercise that 


substantial control over expenditure which the Legislature seems to 
have contemplated. 

I think the periodical overhaul of the Indian machine which took 
place while the Company existed was beneficial in many ways; and 
now that a considerable period has elapsed since the Crown assumed 
the Government, the time is approaching when another overhaul 
would be very desirable. G. CAMPBELL. 
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Craprrer V. 


BUSH - NEGROES. 


THE groups that had gathered to greet us as we landed at the 
large wooden “ stelling ” in front of La Paix, had an appearance not 
unbefitting the general character of the place itself. Mixed 
together, yet distinct, the slender ornament-circled limbs and cring- 
ing gestures of the turbaned Coolies by the wharf, contrasted 
strangely with the sturdy forms and independent demeanour of the 
Bush-negroes, here present in great force, mixed up with the more 
disciplined Creoles, many of whom were, however, scarcely more 
over-burdened with apparel—or, rather, sensible of the want of it— 
than their Maroon kinsmen around. There was no lack of that 
general good feeling and willing subordination that characterized 
the more civilised population nearer the capital; all were cheerful— 
the Coolies, perhaps, excepted, but cheerfulness is not a Hindoo 
virtue either at home or abroad—and courteous, after a fashion, but 
somewhat wild. 

A painted four-oar-boat, with its commodious stern-cabin—the 
overseer’s conveyance—lay alongside the wharf; two broad, flat- 
bottomed barges were moored some way up the main creek that leads 
to the interior of the estate; and besides these were a dozen Maroon 
corials, mere hollow tree-trunks, the simplest forms of barbaric 
invention—survivals, to borrow Mr. Tylor’s excellent nomencla- 
ture, of a pre-civilised era in river navigation. 

The owners of the corials—tall, well-shaped men of colour, rang- 
ing between dark brown and inky black, with a rag at most bound 
turban-fashion round their bullet heads, and another of scarce ampler 
dimensions about their loins—muster on the landing-place, and salute 
the Governor with a courteous deference to which the fullest uniform 
could add nothing. The women, whose dress may best be described 
as a scanty kilt, and the children, boys and girls, who have none to 
describe, keep somewhat in the background—laughing, of course; 
all seem perfectly at home, without strangeness, or even shyness of 
any kind. Nor, indeed, are they strangers from far off; their 
villages, on the banks of the upper Cottica itself, and of its tributary 
stream, the Coermotibo, are almost contiguous to the European estates. 
The main body of the tribe is, however, far away on the banks of the 
Saara River to the South, where their chief resides, and along the 
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west bank of the Maraweyn, the boundary river between Dutch and 
French Guiana. All this vast region, said by the few explorers who 
have visited it to be in no respect inferior for its fertility and the 
variety of its products to the best lands of Surinam, has been made 
over, partly by express treaty, partly by custom, to the Maroons, 
commonly known as the Bush-negroes, the first who in 1761 
obtained a formal recognition of freedom and independence from their 
European masters. Of the entire district they are now almost the 
sole occupants, undisturbed even by dark-skinned competitors; for 
the Indian aborigines, believed to have been once numerous through- 
ous these wooded valleys, have wasted away and disappeared, unable 
not merely to compete but even to co-exist with their African any 
better than with their European neighbours. A small Dutch 
settlement—that of Albina, on the banks of the Maroweyn—alone 
varies the uniformity of negro possession in these lands. 

Their mode of life is agricultural ; their labour is partly bestowed 
on the field-produce sufficient to their own personal wants, partly on 
the growth and export of rice, with which they supply the estates 
and the capital. But their chief occupation is wood-cutting, and 
their skill in this department has secured them an almost absolute 
monopoly of the timber supply that forms a considerable item in the 
trade-lists of Surinam. They hew, trim, divide the planks, and do 
whatever is requisite for preparing the wood for shipment; then 
bring it down in the form of rafts or boat-loads to Paramaribo, 
where they exchange it most commonly for arms, powder, cooking 
utensils, and other household necessaries. Fortunately for them- 
selves, strong drink is not a favourite article of barter among these 
unregistered and unbaptized disciples of Father Mathew and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. Indeed, in this, as in many other respects, they 
present an advantageous contrast with the besotted Indians, whose 
diminution and almost disappearance from the land has been occa- 
sioned by intemperance much more than by any of the numerous 
causes assigned on philo-indigenous platforms. With the negro, on 
the contrary, drunkenness is an exotic vice, and even where it has 
been implanted it does not flourish largely on his soil. 

Their settlements, far up among the rivers, and in regions said to 
be admirably adapted for cultivation, though as yet rarely favoured 
by European visitors, are grouped together after the fashion of small 
villages, resembling, I am told, in their principal features the more 
accessible hamlet inhabited by emancipated Congo Africans, and 
called “ Bel Air,” near Berbice. Their dwellings are reported to 
be neat and comfortable enough after a fashion. About fifty of these 
villages are recorded by name; the average number of souls in each 
equals three hundred, or thereabouts. The census of the entire 
Bush-negro population is almost conjectural; some bring their 
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numbers down to eight thousand, others raise them to thirty. Of 
the two extremes the latter is, I believe, the nearest to the truth. 
Negroes, like other Eastern tribes, when required to give an account 
of themselves, are in the habit of reckoning up their men only, 
omitting the women altogether, and even the male children if still 
at the breast. Fear of taxation is another common motive for under- 
statement, especially in the presence of official inquiry. Every 
village has its chief; his office is partly hereditary, partly elective, 
and he himself is distinguished from his subjects by a uniform, to be 
worn, however, only on rare and special occasions—a fortunate cir- 
cumstance in so warm a climate. He also bears a staff of office. 
These lesser chiefs are, again, under the orders of the headsman of 
the tribe, who has right to wear, when he chooses—a rare occur- 
rence, let us hope—a general’s uniform, and to bear in his hand a 
baton of rule surmounted by a gilded knob. 

Besides the ‘grand man” of their own “skin,” in negro phrase, 
each tribe enjoys or endures the presence of a European official 
whom the Colonial Government appoints under the title of “ Post- 
houder,” to reside among them, and whose duties chiefly consist 
in settling the frequent petty contentions that arise between the 
villagers themselves or their neighbours, regarding rights of 
property or land. Most other cases, civil or criminal, fall under the 
jurisdiction of the tribe itself, and are decided by the unwritten 
code of usage—often sufficiently barbarous in the punishments that 
it awards ; though the cruellest of all, that of burning alive, is said 
not to have been inflicted on any one for a generation past. It was 
the penalty especially reserved for sorcerers, and its discontinuance 
is attributed to the fact that the sorcerers have themselves, like the 
witches of Germany or Scotland, disappeared in our day. The 
truth is that the negroes are less superstitious than of old, and 
having discarded the imaginary crime from their belief, have also 
discarded the real one by which it was supplemented from their 
practice—just as the erasure of heresy from the catalogue of sins 
was immediately followed by the extinction of heretic- burning 
faggots. The beneficent triumphs of Rationalism, so ably chronicled 
by Mr. Lecky, are not confined to Europe and the European races, 
and the process of the suns brings wider thoughts to other men than 
the dwellers of the moorland by Locksley Hall. 

Sorcerers, indeed, have, it is said, though from what cause I cannot 
readily determine, been of all times rare articles among the negro 
colonists of Surinam. So, too, though the large majority of the 
Bush-negroes are yet pagans—as were their ancestors before them, 
when, cutlass in hand, they hewed out their way to freedom—Obeah, 
so notoriously widespread throughout Africa, and, if report say true, 
not unknown to some West-Indian regions, is scarcely ever heard of 
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among them. Yet, did it exist in any notable degree, it could 
hardly have failed, by the natural contagion of evil, to have esta- 
blished itself also among the Creole blacks, their immediate neigh- 
bours and kinsmen, who are, however, in general remarkably free 
from any imputation of the kind. Nor, again, are the Bush-negroes 
—nowadays at least—addicted to the indiscriminate fetish worship 
so often described by modern travellers as prevalent in Africa. 
Perhaps they may have been so formerly. At present the “ceiba” 
or “cotton-tree,” that noblest forest-growth of the West Indies, 
enjoys almost alone, if report says true, the honours of negro worship, 
avowedly among the Maroons, furtively in the Creole villages. I 
myself have often seen the traces of offerings—fowls, yams, libations 
of drink, and the like—scattered round its stem; the spirit-dweller 
of its branches, thus propitiated, is said to be of an amiable disposition ; 
unlike its demon-brother of the poison-tree, or Hiari, also venerated 
by some, but out of fear. Idols in the strict sense of the term they 
certainly have none; and their rejection of Roman Catholicism, a 
circumstance to which I have alluded before, is asserted to have had 
at least for its ostensible motive their dislike of the image-worship 
embodied in that system. 

I would willingly indulge the charitable hope that the Moravian 
Bush-negro converts may possibly have acquired some kind of idea 
of the virtue commonly designated, though in a restricted use of the 
word, by the name of morality. It is a virtue with which their 
Pagan brethren are, in a general way, lamentably unacquainted. 
On principle, if the phrase may be allowed, they are polygamists ; 
but the frequency of divorce renders, it is said, the dignity of a Bush-_ 
negro’s wife more often successional than simultaneous. Indeed 
their avowed laxity in this and analogous directions is sometimes 
asserted, but how truly I cannot say, to be one of the chief hindrances 
to the increase of their numbers. Without going into the particulars 
of an obscure and unpleasant subject, thus much is clear, that a child 
which has for its parents “no father and not much of a mother,” a 
normal condition of things in the Bush-negro villages, must neces- 
sarily commence the infantile struggle for life under somewhat dis- 
advantageous conditions. To this may be added a total absence of 
medical practitioners; a circumstance which however might, by a 
cynical mind, be rather reckoned among the counter-balancing 
advantages of forest existence. 

In form and stature the Bush-negroes of Surinam may rank among 
the best specimens ‘of the Ethiopian type; the men are often six 
feet and more in height, with well-developed limbs and pleasing 
open countenances ; and the women in every physical respect are, to 
say the least, worthy of their mates. Ill-modelled trunks and dis- 
proportioned limbs are, in fact, as rare among them as they are 
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common among some lighter-complexioned races. Their colour is in 
general very dark, and gives no token of the gradual tendency to 
assume a fairer tint that may be observed among the descendants of 
negroes resident in more northerly latitudes ; their hair, too, is as curly 
as that of any Niam-niam or Darfooree chief, or native of Senegal. 
I have heard it asserted more often than once, that by long domicile- 
ment in the South American continent, the negro type has a tendency 
to mould itself into one approaching that of the Indian aboriginal; 
and something of the kind might be looked for, if anywhere, among 
the Bush-negroes of the Surinam interior. But in the specimens 
that I saw, and they were many, I could not detect any such modi- 
fication. 

Their language is a curious and uncouth mixture. When it is 
analysed, English appears to form its basis; next on the list of con- 
tributors comes Portuguese, then Dutch, besides a sprinkling of 
genuine African words thrown in at random; and the thick soft 
African pronunciation over all. But of this jargon the negroes 
themselves make no use in writing, for which they employ Dutch, 
thereby showing themselves in this respect possessed of a truer 
feeling of the fitness of things than, I regret to say, their Moravian 
friends, who have taken superfluous pains to translate books of 
instruction and devotion into the so-called “negro language ” for 
the supposed benefit of their half-tamed scholars—an instance, one 
amongst many, of being too practical by half. 

Fortunately for the Bush-negroes themselves, their ultimate 
tendency in language, as in everything else, is to uniformity with the 
general Creole colonial type; one not of the very highest, it may be, 
but much superior to the half or three-quarters savagery in which 
they at present live. Their little, and, so to speak, accidental 
nationality, is composed of elements too feeble, and too loosely put 
together, not to be ultimately reabsorbed into the more vigorous and 
better constructed mass to which, though under differing con- 
ditions, it once belonged. Old mistrusts and antipathies are fast 
wearing themselves out in the daily contact with European life; 
and contact with Europeans never fails to produce, where negroes are 
concerned, first imitation, then assimilation. So long as slavery 
lasted, this was of course an impossibility for the Bush-negroes ; it 
is now a mere question of time, longer or shorter according to the 
discretion and tact of the Colonial Government itself. And we may 
reasonably hope that the sagacity and moderation by which that 
same Government has thus far always distinguished itself will not 
fail it in this matter either. 

Freedom from taxation and internal autonomy are the special 
privileges which the Bush-negroes in their present condition enjoy ; 
by the latter they set some store, by the former much. On the other 
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hand they are fully aware of the greater advantages and enjoyments 
of a more settled and civilised form of life than their own, and would 
sacrifice much to make it theirs. The result of the exchange would 
be undoubtedly a very beneficial one, not only to the Bush-negroes 
themselves but to the colony at large. Labour is the one great 
requisite of Surinam ; rich in every gift of unassisted nature, she is 
poor of that which alone could enable her to make profit of these 
gifts. In these Maroon subjects of hers close at hand she possesses 
« copious and as yet an unemployed reserve force of labour, superior 
in most respects to the Coolie or Chinese article, and, which is a main 
point, cheaper by far. The complete incorporation into colonial life 
and work of the negro, element, now comparatively isolated and 
wasted in the bush, would add about a third to the progressiveness 
and energy of Dutch Surinam. 


Cuapter VI. 


MUNNICKENDAM. 


“Not a word, a word, we stand upon our manners. 
Come, strike up.” (Music: here a dance.) 
SHAKESPEARE. 

BusH-NEGROES are fine fellows of their kind; I have seldom seen 
finer. Indians are, within certain limits, picturesque; Chinese, if 
not ornamental, are decidedly useful; and Coolies, though not 
unfrequently neither, are sometimes both. But, after all said, to be 
innocuous is the Indian’s highest praise; and any notable increase 
in West-Indian lands of “ Celestials”’ is—for reasons not all celes- 
tial, but much the reverse—not a thing to be desired; while Coolies 
are expensive to import, and, as settlers, offer but a dubious future. 
Negroes, with all their defects, are now, as of old times, West- 
Indian labour’s best hope; and since “ salt-water” blacks and 
purchased gangs are no longer to be had, Creole negroes must to the 
fore. In this view, if in no other, they are worth study, and where 
can we study them better than at Munnickendam ? 

And here I would like, though I am not going to do it, to insert a 
sketch of the little village—not so little, neither—near Bel-Air, on 
the way to Berbice, where live the liberated Congoites, or Congoese, 
or Congonians, rescued by our cruisers from the slave-ships to which 
they had already been consigned, and brought hither at a recent 
date. It is a village absolutely picturesque in its details ; and what 
is, perhaps, more to the purpose, it offers to view in itself, and in 
its garden surroundings, abundant evidence of industry, skill, and 
the manly independence that lives by its own labour, and is content 
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to live so. Another sketch, too, I would willingly give—that of the 
new quarter of Paramaribo, the one, I mean, situated on the wester- 
most outskirts of the town, and called “ The Plain of the 13th May.” 
That date last year was the jubilee of the Dutch king’s reign, and 
to celebrate the occasion the governor had offered prizes to the negro 
workmen who would best excel in laying out the roads and digging 
the trenches of the proposed suburb. It was opened on the day 
itself with great pomp and ceremony, and distribution of rewards, by 
his Excellency in person, and was at once made over to its present 
inhabitants, a class resembling in every respect the tenants of Bel- 
Air. <A pretty patchwork of cottages and gardens, well-doing, 
diligent free-men to maintain them in order and comfort, a sight to 
justify the pride that its originator takes in it, a successful experi- 
ment, on a small scale, indeed, but arousing a wish for more. 

And this is exactly what, not I only, but every landowner, every 
proprietor, every planter in the colony, would wish to see—namely, 
a greater abundance of villages and settlements like those just 
described, only to a wider purpose and on a larger scale. Certainly 
I have no desire to disparage the good qualities of the slave- 
descended black Creoles, or to join in the vague outcries, contradicted 
everywhere by facts, that ignorance, and still more prejudice, have 
raised against them. But this much must be allowed, that from the 
very circumstance of being slave-descended, they bear, and long 
will bear, traces of the deteriorating process to which they have 
been subjected in the persons of their ancestors, a deterioration not 
moral merely, but mental, and even physical. In fact, their rapid, 
though as yet only partial, recovery from this very degradation is 
one proof among many of the wonderful elasticity of the negro 
character. Hesiod, if I remember rightly, or, if not he, some other 
old coeval Greek, has said, ‘‘ When Jupiter makes a man a slave he 
takes away half his brains from him ;” and a truer thing was never 
said or sung. Cowardice, duplicity, dislike of labour, a habit of 
theft, sexual immorality, irreflectiveness, apathy—these are the 
seven daughters of slavery, and they but too often live persistently 
on, though their ill mother be dead for generations past. Hence 
the negro who has never been a slave, or who, at any rate, has never 
experienced that most crushing form of slavery, the organized 
task-mastership of a foreign and superior race, has a decided 
vantage ground, not only over his enslaved fellow-countrymen, but . 
over the descendants of such, on whom his father’s sins, and still 
more the sins of his father’s masters, are by hereditary law visited 
even to the third and fourth generation. 

Now assuming that of all races the negro is by physical constitu- 
tion the best adapted to the South American tropics, and that negro 
labour is of all others, not the cheapest merely, but also the most 
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efficient in this soil—both of which are propositions that few expe- 
rienced planters or overseers, will dispute—why not organize 
migration from Africa to the West Indies after a regular and 
durable fashion? and, as the East-African races are undoubtedly 
superior alike in mind and body to the Western, why not establish 
an emigration agency on the east coast—why not fix a locality at 
Zanzibar? Have we not lately closed in principle, and shall soon 
by means of our cruisers have closed in fact and deed, the East- 
African slave-trade, doing thereby a deed worthy of England, 
worthy of ourselves? True, and we look at our work and justly 
pronounce it to be “‘very good.” But what if some of the imme- 
diate results of our work, in order to be rightly called ‘“ very good,” 
also require careful management, and the dexterity that not only 
destroys what is bad, but replaces it by something better? Have 
we not, while forbidding the further outpourings of the poison- 
stream that has for ages flowed in tears and blood from the ports of 
the East-African coast, driven back in a manner the bitter waters 
to eddy on themselves ; and while stopping a recognised outlet of 
the unemployed and superabundant population, a wasteful and a 
wrongful one it is true, yet an outlet, created a novel surplus in the 
inland African labour market, where violence and captivity are the 
only laws of exchange and supply? Have we not also, while 
depriving Zanzibar of its hateful but long-established trade, the 
trade that alone gave it importance and wealth, curtailed the 
revenues, and with the revenues the very kingship of one whose 
patrons we had before consented to be, and whom we had ourselves 
taught to shelter his authority, nay, his very existence, under our 
flag ? 

Now so it is that of both the evils I have indicated, and neither 
of them are imaginary, a remedy is within easy reach, a remedy not 
only efficacious with regard to its immediate object, but beneficial in 
its ulterior results. ‘‘ Easy reach,” did I say? Yes, easy enough 
if only well-meaning ignorance will stand aside, and have the grace 
to permit what it cannot comprehend. But this is a piece of good 
fortune to be wished for rather than hoped, and already I seem to 
hear a horrified outcry of “ negro kidnapping,”’ “ disguised slavery,” 
“slave-trade re-established,” and the rest, rising from every 
platform, and re-echoed from every bench of the Anti-Slavery 
Association and its kindred supporters. What! supply the deficit 
of West-Indian labour by negro importation from the East Coast! 
give the Seyyid, Sultan, or Sultanlet of Zanzibar, perhaps him of 
Muscat too, a nominal patronage and a real percentage of an 
emigration agency! load ships with African semi-slaves! bear 
them “ far from home and all its pleasures,” to the coasts of Surinam, 
of Demerara, of St. Vincent, &c.! what is all this but to revive the 
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monster we have ourselves so lately slain, to stultify our own 
wisdom, annul our own decree ? 

Nothing of the kind ; say rather it is to hinder the brood that the 
monster has left from coming into life, to confirm the decree of self- 
maintaining freedom ; to complete what else if left imperfect might 
speedily bring in question the wisdom of our former deeds. It is to 
transfer, not by compulsion, but by their own free consent, those 
who, if they remain at home, cannot by the nature of things be other 
than slaves or slave-makers, to the conditions of honourable labour, 
self-support, and security; to bring them into the full possession 
of whatever benefits organized society and equitable law can confer ; 
to substitute, so far as their own former masters are concerned, a fair 
and beneficial for an unjust and cruel gain ; to bestow on the lands of 
their destination advantages that no other means, no other colonists 
can equally secure. 

It is certain that, if conducted under regulations and safeguards 
similar to those provided for the Coolie emigrants of Bengal and 
Madras, and with the same or analogous provisions in matters of 
engagement, voyage, and occupation, the unnecessary and burden- 
some obligation of a return passage being alone omitted, East 
African emigration would be much less costly, and at the same 
time much more profitable to the colonies, than Indian or Chinese. 
The negro is of himself a better agricultural labourer than the 
Hindoo; he is stronger, healthier, more readily domiciled, more 
easily ruled, and, an important point, more likely to devote himself 
to field and country work after the expiration of his indentures. 
He is also much less disposed than either Coolie or Chinaman to 
swell the town population and the criminal list. I have said that in 
his case the option of a return passage might be safely omitted, for 
no negro, the solitary hero of Mrs. Hemans’ ballad excepted, has 
any great longing to revisit his own natal land; his country is not 
where he was born, but where he is well off; no local worship, no 
sacred rivers, no ties of caste, draw him back to his first home. 
In him, therefore, is the best if not the only hope of supplementing 
the great, the urgent want of the New World, an indigenous popula- 
tion—for the Guiana Indian must unfortunately reckon for nothing, 
either in number or in available worth—and thus the benefit derived 
from him as an indentured labourer would be followed by the still 
more lasting benefit of an acclimatized and a useful colonist. And, 
to return to our friends of the Anti-Slavery Association, the 
evidence collected on all hands may surely have convinced the 
members of that respectable body, that Coolie emigration and Coolie 
labour in the West Indies are further removed from hardship, 
injustice, and slavery, than are too often the means by which our 
own agricultural labour-market is supplied, or the conditions by 
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which it is governed. Let them then rest assured that the same 
system would have no worse result for the East-African negro also. 

Enough of this. The subject is one that cannot fail to be taken 
up sooner or later, not in speculative view, but in experimental 
practice ; till then let it rest. Perhaps the time is not come yet; 
the very extent of the prospect suggests its distance. But, a little 
sooner, 2 little later, not the less surely it will be reached. An 
African colony, the Arab, has already half peopled the East; an 
African law, matured in Egypt, promulgated on the shores of the 
Red Sea, remodelled and re-promulgated in the deserts of the same 
coast, rules over half Asia this day. Already the Lybian Sibyl 
prepares to turn the next page of her book; its writing is the West. 
A new creation is wanted here; and creation of this sort is a work 
not for the European or his half-cousin the Hindoo, it belongs to 
the elder races. The Aryan of our day, the Indo-German, can 
elaborate, can perfect, he cannot originate; art-trained, art- 
exhausted, the productive energy of nature is his no longer. Un- 
modified by science, unpruned by art, the rough off-shoots of the 
over-teeming African stem are vital with the rude vitality of nature ; 
like her they are prolific too. 

Is ita dream? Possibly so; a nature-sent dream, as under the 
hot sun we float in breezeless calm down the glassy black waters 
between high walls of reed and forest, bright flowers, broad leaf, and 
over-topping palm up to the intense heaven all a-glow, till here 
before us on the left river-bank rise the bower-like avenues of 
Munnickendam. Here let us land, and from the study of the long- 
settled Creole negroes of this secluded estate let us draw, if so dis- 
posed, some augury as to what their brethren of the East-African 
coast, the colonists of our visionary or visioned future, are likely to 
be in and for South-American Surinam. 

This at any rate is no dream. Two hundred and seventeen acres, 
two hundred and sixty labourers, all without exception negro-creole; 
average yearly produce, seven hundred and fifty hogsheads of sugar, 
besides molasses and rum; so much for Munnickendam statistics. 
Machinery of the older and simple sort; factory buildings corre- 
sponding; planter’s dwelling-house large, olf, and three-storied, 
Dutch in style, with high roof, and fantastic wolves topping the 
gables by way of weathercocks; a wide double flight of steps in 
front with a paved space, surrounded by an open parapet before the 
hall door; the garden very Dutch in its walks, flower-beds, and 
statues ; long avenues, some of palmiste, some of areka palm, some 
of almond trees, with sago palms intermixed ; around a green turfy 
soil, and a crescent background of cane-fields and forest; so much 
and enough, I think, for general description. Negroes very sturdy, 
very black, very plainly dressed, or half-dressed, in white and blue ; 
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the women rejoicing in variegated turbans; children d /a Cupid and 
Psyche as to costume, though not perhaps in feature or shape ; three 
or four white men, overseers, straw-hatted, of course; lastly, for 
visitors, the Governor and his party, myself included ; such are the 
principal accessories of the picture. Time, from five or so in the 
afternoon to midnight, or thereabouts; we did not very accurately 
consult our watches. 

Night had fallen; but no—this is a phrase well enough adapted, 
it may be, to the night of the North, the heavy murky veil slowly 
let down fold after fold over the pale light that has done duty for 
days—here if is not so; transparent in its starry clearness, its 
stainless atmosphere, night rises as day had risen before, a goddess 
succeeding a goddess ; not to blot out the fair world, but to enchase 
it in a black diamond circle in place of a white; to change enchant- 
ment for enchantment, the magic of shadow for the magic of light. 
But I am anticipating. A good hour before sunset the covered 
barge of the estate had set us ashore on the wharf, where, with 
flowers in their hands, songs on their lips, smiles on every face, and 
welcome in every gesture, the boys and girls of the place received us 
from the “ stelling.” Between this double human range, that like 
an inner and more variegated avenue lined the over-arching trees 
from the water’s edge up to the dwelling-house, we passed along, 
while the merry tumult of the assembled crowd, and the repeated 
discharge of the small cannon planted at the landing place and in 
the garden mingled together to announce and greet our arrival. 
The warm although almost level sunbeams lit up the red brick lines 
of the central mansion, the tall tower-like factory chimneys, the 
statues in the garden, the pretty bush-embosomed cottages of the 
estate, and tipped with yellow gold the plumy cane-fields beyond. 
This lasted some time, till the sun set, and for a little while all was 
orderly and still in the quiet evening light. 

But soon night had risen, and with her had risen the white moon, 
near her full, and now the merry-makers who had dispersed to their 
evening meal re-assembled on the gravel walks and clean-kept open 
spaces of the garden in front of the dwelling-house, to enjoy the 
sport of the hour; for in the West Indies as in Africa, in Surinam 
no less than at Damascus, the night is the negro’s own time ; and no 
member of Parliament in the latter months of the session, no 
fashionable beauty in her fourth London season, can more per- 
sistently invert the solar allotment of the hours than does the 
negro votary of pleasure ; and wherever and however pleasure be 
attainable, the negro is its votary. 

Group by group, distinctly seen in the pale moonlight as if by day, 
only with an indistincter background, our Creole friends flocked on. 
The preparations for the dance were soon made. Drums, fifes, a 
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shrill violin, and a musical instrument some say of Indian, some say 
of negro invention, consisting of a notched gourd that when scraped 
by a small stick gives out a sound not unlike the chirping of a 
monster cricket, and accentuates time and measure after the fashion 
of triangles, were brought from Heaven knows what repositories, 
and with them the tuneful orchestra was complete. The dancers 
ranged themselves; more than a hundred men and women, mostly 
young, all dressed in their choicest for the night’s sport. The men, 
with few exceptions, were attired in white trowsers and shirts of 
various colours, with a predominance of red; some dandies had 
wrapped gay sashes round their waists, and most had provided them- 
selves with sprigs of flowers, jauntily stuck in their hatbands. The 
women’s dresses consisted chiefly of loose white sacques, without the 
eumbrous under-layer of petticoats, or the other “ troublesome dis- 
guises ” that Europe conceals her beauties withal, and reserved their 
assortment of bright but rarely inharmonious colours for their 
fantastic turbans, some of which were arranged so as to give the 
effect of one or two moderate-sized horns projecting from the 
wearer’s head, while other girls, with better taste, left an embroidered 
end hanging down on one side, Eastern fashion. Many of the 
women were handsome, shapely figures, full-limbed and full-bosomed ; 
but—must I say it ?—the particular charm of delicate feet and 
hands was universally wanting; nor indeed could it have been fairly 
looked for among a throng of field-labourers, female or male. As to 
faces, the peculiarities of the negro countenance are well known in 
caricature ; but a truer pattern may be seen, by those who wish to 
study it, any day among the statues of the Egyptian rooms in the 
British Museum: the large gentle eye, the full but not over- 
protruding lips, the rounded contour, and the good-natured, easy, 
sensuous expression. This is the genuine African model; one not 
often, I am aware, to be met with in European or American thorough- 
fares, where the plastic African too readily acquires the careful look 
and even the irregularity of the features that surround him, but 
which is common enough in the villages and fields where he dwells 
after his own fashion, among his people, most common of all in the 
tranquil seclusion and congenial climate of a Surinam plantation. 
There you may find also a type neither Asiatic nor European, but 
distinctly African, with much of independence and vigour in the 
male physiognomy, and something that approaches, if it does not 
quite reach, beauty in the female. Rameses and his queen were 
east in no other mould." 

The Governor and ourselves were seated with becoming dignity on 

(1) I am glad that so keen and so discriminating an observer as the late Mr. Winwood 


Reade concurs with this very opinion; in support of which he cites the authority of 
Livingstone himself.— Vide ‘‘ African Sketch-Book,”’ vol. i. p. 108.: 
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the wide open balcony atop of the steps leading up to the hall door, 
thus commanding a full view of the garden and the people assembled. 
Immediately in front of us was a large flower-bed, or rather 2 
labyrinth of flower-beds, among which stood, like white goblins in 
the moonlight, the quaint statues before mentioned, methodically 
arranged after the most approved Dutch style, and flanked by two 
pieces of mimic artillery. Such was the céntre-piece, and on either 
side there opened out a wide clear space, clean swept and strewn 
with “caddy,” the usual white mixture of broken shell, coral, and 
sand, and in each of these spaces to right and left a band of 
musicians, or rather noise-makers, squatted negro-wise on the ground. 
Round these centres of attraction the crowd soon gathered in a double 
group, men and women, all noisy, animated, and ready for the dance. 
The moon, almost at the full, glittered bright overhead, and. her 
uncertain light, while giving full effect tothe half-barbaric picturesque- 
ness of attire and form in the shifting eddy of white-clad figures, 
served also to veil from too exact view the defects—and they were 
many—in the clothes, ornaments, and appearance of the performers. 
Around the garden, and behind it, dark masses of palm, almond-tree, 
acacia, “saman,” and kindred growths, rose against the sky, loftier 
and denser in seeming than by day. The whole formed an oval 
picture of brightness and life amid a dark and silent framework of 
shadow, a scene part gay, part impressive, and very tropical above all. 

The music, or what did duty for such, began. At first it was of a 
European character, or rather travestied from European—disin- 
tegrated quadrilles and waltzes to no particular time. The negroes. 
around, shy as they always are when in the presence of those whose 
criticisms they fear (for no race is more keenly sensitive in regard to 
ridicule than the African, except it be, perhaps, the semi-African Arab), 
did not at once venture to put forth all their prowess, and the perform- 
ance opened with a few sporadic couples, women dancing with women, 
men poussetting to men, and either seeming half ashamed of their own 
audacity. But as the music continued and grew livelier, passing 
more and more from the imitation-European to the unfeigned African 
style of an unbroken monotonous drone with one ever-recurring 
cadence, a mere continuity of clanging sound, the dancers grew more 
animated. New couples, in which the proper interchange of sex was 
observed by the partners, formed themselves, till at last the larger group 
—that on our left—took up the genuine Ethiopian dance, well known 
in Oman, and witnessed by me there and elsewhere in the pleasant 
days, now long since gathered to the ineffectual past, when the East 
and I were one. A dance of life, where men ranged on one side and 
women on the other, advance, retreat, cross, join hands, break into 
whirling knots of twos and fours, separate, reform in line, to blend 
again into a seeming maze of orderly confusion—a whirl of very 
madness, yet with method in it—the intoxication of movement and 
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sound poured out in time and measure. He who has witnessed it, if 
‘there yet flow within his veins one drop of that primal savage blood 
without which manhood and womanhood too are not much better 
than mere titular names, cannot but yield himself up to the influence 
of the hour, cannot but drink of the bowl, join in the revel; and 
if any looker-on retains coolness enough to sneer or blame, why, let 
each follow his bent; but I for one had rather be on the side of 
David than of Michal, and the former had in the end, I think, the 
best of the jest and of the earnest too. 

A Bacchanalian orgie, yet one in which Bacchus himself had no 
share; Venus alone presided, and sufficient for all beside; or, if 
Bacchus seemed present to her aid, it was not he, but Cupid in 
disguise. Half an hour, an hour the revelry continued, while the 
tumult grew every minute louder, and the dance more vehement, 
till, with an impulse simultaneous in its suddenness, the double 
chorus broke up, and blending in one confused mass, surrounded his 
Excellency the Governor, while, amid shouts, laughter, and huzzas, 
half a dozen sturdy blacks caught him up in their arms and bore him 
aloft in triumphal procession three times round the garden, while 
others gesticulated and pressed alongside, others danced before, all 
cheered, and we ourselves, aroused from our Africano-Oriental dream 
by the local significance of the act, hardly knew whether to laugh 
or to yield to the enthusiasm of the moment. That the Governor, 
though maintaining as far as possible an appearance of passive 
dignity and deprecatory acquiescence, heartily enjoyed the spon- 
taneous tribute of affection and loyalty thus tumultuously expressed, 
I have no doubt, and so would you have enjoyed it, my dear reader, 
had it been offered you. Besides, he told me as much when, after a 
tremendous outburst of huzzas, his living throne gently dissolved 
asunder and allowed him footing on the ground again. 

Then after a half-hour’s pause, congratulations exchanged, healths 
drunk, and cordial merriment, in which all shared alike—performers, 
spectators, Europeans, negroes, and the rest—once more to the dance, 
but now in calmer measure and to a gentler tune. By this the moon, 
small and dazzling, rode high in the purple heavens, giving warning 
of midnight near, when, escorted down to the water’s edge by those 
whose sports we had witnessed, and perhaps in part shared, we 
reluctantly threaded the dark shades of the avenue river-wards, and 
re-embarked on our little steamer, that had yet to bear us a mile 
farther along the current before we reached the night’s lodging and 
rest prepared for us by the district magistrate, in his large and 
comfortable residence at Ephrata, so the place was named. 

“‘T wished you to see something of our black Creoles as they are 
among themselves,” said the Governor, as next morning we pursued 
our downward way to the river junction at the Sommelsdyk Fort, 
and thence turned off southward to explore the upper branch of the 
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Commeweyne, which we had on our way up passed by unvisited. 
Deep black, and much more rapid than the Cottica, its current 
flowed between noble forest scenes, alternating with cultivated 
spaces on either bank; but few large sugar estates came in view; 
plantains, cocoanuts, cassava, with cocoa-bushes intermixed, seemed 
the more favourite growths. The yearly amount of sugar manu- 
factured in this district does not exceed one thousand hogsheads ; 
the mills are all of the simplest kind, and moved by water-power. 
In general character, the scenery and water-side objects of the 
upper Commeweyne nearly resemble those of the upper Cottica, 
and have been sufficiently described before; a gradual diminution 
of underwood, an increase of height and girth in the forest trees, 
and a greater variety in them and in the flowering creepers that 
interlaced their boughs, being for many miles up country almost 
the only distinct indications of approach to the higher lands beyond, 
though the practised eye of a naturalist might doubtless detect many 
significant varieties in the insects or plants of the region. 

And now, as we slowly stem the liquid glass, black as jet yet 
pure as crystal, of the strong-flowing Commeweyne, we remark (the 
Governor and I) the evident and recent increase in the number of- 
small plantations, to the detriment—though a temporary one only, 
if events run their regular course—of the larger properties. This 
is a necessary phase of free labour, and through it the Surinam 
colony, like every other of like kind, must pass before it can reach 
the firm ground of self-sustaining prosperity. Till then, nothing is 
solid, nothing sure. Giant sugar estates—proyped up or absolutely 
maintained by extraneous capital, and excluding or dwarfing into 
comparative nullity the varied parcel cultivation of local ownership 
and resources, are at best magnificent gambling speculations, most 
so when the price of their produce is not stored up, but at once 
app.ied to widening the enclosures, or purchasing some costly 
refinements of improved machinery. Establishments like these are 
every instant at the mercy of a sudden fluctuation of the market, of 
a new invention, of a tariff—in a word, they lie exposed to every 
accident of Fortune’s caprice ; and, capricious as she is throughout 
her whole domain, nowhere is the goddess more so than in the com- 
mercial province. Hence it follows that they who repine at the 
lengthening catalogue of five-acre and ten-acre lots—railing at 
their cultivators as idle pumpkin-eating squatters, and raising a 
desponding moan, occasionally an indignant howl, over the conse- 
quent withdrawal of labour from the five-hundred or thousand-acre 
estates—are not more reasonable in their complaints than he who 
should fall foul of the workmen employed in digging and laying the 
foundations of the house, and declare them to be lazy loons, and 
their labour valueless, because they do not at once bestow it 
on raising the second storey and furnishing the drawing-room. 
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In Dutch Guiana, taking Paramaribo, the capital, for its centre, 
we may regard the rest of the territory as made up, after a rough 
fashion, of three concentric circles. The circumference of the inner- 
most one would, for what concerns the east and the districts we 
have now been visiting, pass through the confluence-point of the 
Commeweyne and Cottica Rivers at Sommelsdyk Fort; the second 
would intersect through the estate of La Paix on the upper Cottica, 
and the corresponding estate of Abendsrust on the upper Com- 
meweyne ; the external limits of the third would be correlative with 
those of the colonial frontier itself. Within the first circle, large 
estates, mostly owned by Europeans, or at any rate European 
Creoles, predominate. Throughout the second or intermediate circle, 
smaller properties, mostly in the hands of coloured or black Creoles, 
are more common. In the outermost space are the villages and 
provision grounds, few and far between, of the Bush-negroes, 
between whom and the European landholders the dark Creoles thus 
form a sort of link, social as well as territorial; or, to vary the 
phrase, a connecting medium, destined, if our conjectures be true, 
to become ultimately an absorbing one, not only of the more savage 
but of the more civilised element also. 

But we are forgetting His Excellency. ‘In the labourers of 
Munnickendam,” he continued, “ you have a fair sample of our black 
Creoles ; throughout the colony they are everywhere essentially the 
same. Fond enough, as you have seen, of pleasure and amusement, 
when they can get them; but when at work steady, sober, willing, 
and, what is a fortunate thing for all parties, without a trace of 
social or political restlessness in any direction. Their only fault is 
that there is not enough of them, and, what is worse, their numbers 
do not increase.” 

Why not? Unhealthy climate. some will say ; while others, in 
concert with a late author, talk in bated breath of gross and ruinous 
vices, rendering it a question whether negroes should exist on the 
earth at all for a few generations longer; and others again find in 
infanticide a third and convenient solution of the question. Let us 
look a little closer. 

And first, for the climate. Like British Guiana, its Dutch name- 
sake is a low-lying plain, swampy in some places, forest-grown in 
others, and far within the tropics; none of them at first sight 
favourable conditions to salubrity of atmosphere. But where fresh 
sea-winds sweep over the earth day and night with scarce interrupted 
steadiness from year’s end to year’s end, an open plain is healthier by 
far than the sheltered valleys and picturesque nooks of a mountainous 
district ; and among tidal streams on a tidal coast, the marsh-fevers, 
that render the moist shores of the stagnant Black Sea pool scarce 
less pestilential than those of Lagos itself, find little place. Tropical 
heat, though here it is never excessive, does not certainly in the long 
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run suit European residents; and at Surinam, where 79 F. is 
the yearly average—the highest ever recorded being 96 F. and 
the lowest 70—the climate must be admitted to be a warm one. 
On the other hand, those who have experience of Africa, the negro’s 
birthplace, or have seen how much the black suffers in the compara- 
tively moderate chill of winter-season in the northern West-Indian 
Islands, will hardly consider the heat of Dutch Guiana to be too 
great for the species that forms a good four-fifths of its population. 

As to the second-named cause, or collection of causes rather, it is 
to be regretted that the author of “ At Last ” should, from ignorance, 
doubtless, or prejudice, have ever lent such vague and baseless 
calumnies the sanction of his respected name. Without being either 
a “clergyman,” or even, though an official, a “ police magistrate,” I 
have knowledge enough of negro characters and ways to warrant 
me in asserting, and my readers in believing the assertion, that what 
is technically called vice is among Africans nearer allied to philo- 
progenitiveness than among, it may well be, most other races; and 
without attempting to excuse, much less, as some seem inclined to 
do, to vindicate the extreme laxity of their theory and practice in 
regard of connu-ial fidelity or maiden virtue, one must allow that 
their faults in these respects tend much more directly to the increase 
of the population than to its diminution. And, to have done once 
for all with a topic the mention of which, though unavoidable, is 
unpleasing, it may here be added that excess in alcoholic drink—a 
fault decidedly opposed, as all who have studied the subject know, to 
the “increase and multiply ” of healthy Nature—is rare among the 
black Creoles of the Surinam capital, and rarer still, indeed almost 
unknown, among those of the country. So much for the second 
cause assigned. 

A mere inspection of the yearly birth-rate, averaging thirty per 
thousand, disposes of the third allegation. Murdered children are 
not entered on parochial registers, nor do the numbers given leave 
much margin for kindred crimes at an earlier stage. 

And yet the annual death-rate exceeds that of births by at least 
one per cent., as is stated, and this at the best of times. Some years 
show two per cent., or even higher. How is this? and if neither 
climate, nor vice, nor crime be the cause, where is it then to be 
sought ? 

But here let some indulgence be asked and given. We are on 
board a pleasure-boat, and our attention is being called away every 
moment, now to gaze on a “ tall tree by the side of the river, one 
half of which was in flames,” or rather flowers red as flames, and not 
less bright, ‘from the root to the top, and the other half green and 
in full leaf,” that might have reminded Geraint and Enid of their 
Celtic wonderland ; now to acknowledge the shouted welcome of 
bright figures crowding to some little landing-place on the way ; now 
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by an opening vista of glittering plantain groves; now by a tray full 
of glasses with appropriate contents circulating at frequent intervals 
round the deck. Amid interruptions like these it must be admitted 
that profound investigations, statistical columns, and a marshalled 
array of figures and facts, would be hardly less out of place than a 
sermon at a masked ball. But it is possible to say truth, and even 
serious truth, without sermonizing ; ridentem dicere vera and the rest. 
We will try. 

All have heard, and all who have not merely heard but seen will 
attest, the fondness of negroes for children; nor their own children 
only, but any, white, brown, or black—for children generically 
taken, in a word. Demonstrative as is their affection, it is none the 
less genuine ; the feeling is instinctive, and the instinct itself is 
hardly ever absent from among them. I do not put it forward as a 
matter of praise, I mention it as a fact. If Sir S. Baker’s sweeping 
assertion regarding I forget how many negro tribes, that they have 
among them no acknowledged form of worship of the Unknown, were 
exact, which it is not, the existence, the universality indeed, of baby- 
worship at any rate must be allowed, I think, even by that dis- 
tinguished miso-African. Nor is this species of worship limited to 
the mothers of the babies, or to the womankind at large; it is 
practised in the same degree by the men, who are not a whit behind 
the women in their love and care of children, especially the 
youngest. 

But in the very fervour and ecstasy of her baby-worship, the 
negress-mother persists in worshipping her little divinity irre- 
flectively, recklessly, and by a natural consequence often 
injuriously, sometimes destructively, to the baby-god itself. 
Heated from field-work, excited, over-done, she returns in the 
late afternoon to her cottage, and the first thing she does when 
arrived there is to catch up her little brown sprawler from the floor 
and put it to her breast. The result needs no guessing. Half an 
hour later she is howling as only a negress can howl over her off- 
spring, convulsed or dead. Or perhaps, just as she was about to 
give, in more orderly fashion, the nourishment that the infant has 
been faintly waiting for some time past, a friend comes in to invite 
her to a dance or merry-making close by. Off she goes, having 
made Heaven knows what arrangements for the small creature’s 
wants, or it may well be, in her eagerness for amusement, no 
arrangement at all; purposes to come back in an hour, stays away 
until midnight, and, on her return home, finds another midnight, 
the midnight that knows no sunrise, closed over her child. And 
thus, and more. On over-feeding, injudicious feeding ; ailments 
misunderstood ; quack-doctoring—always preferred by the ignorant 
to all other; on half-superstitious usages, not less injurious than 
silly ; on violent outbursts of passion—the passions of a negress, and 
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of a negro too, are at tropical heat, their rage absolute phrenzy— 
I need not dwell ;—suppose what you will, you will be short of the 
mark. But cease to wonder if, among the most kindly-hearted, child- 
loving, and, I may add, child-producing race in the world, births, 
however numerous, are less in computation than deaths, if one-third, 
at least, by statistical registration—one full half, if to its records be 
added unregistered fact—of the negro children in Dutch Guiana die 
even before they are weaned. The causes, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, are those which I have stated or alluded to, and no other. 

What is, then, to be done? An evil, or rather an agglomeration 
of evils like these, that threaten to cut down the main-stem of the 
future, to dry up the very roots, to destroy the existence of the 
colony, must be put an end to, all will agree ; but how ? 

There is a remedy, and a very simple one, tried before, and 
worth trying again. Let us go back in memory to the times when 
every individual negro life meant so many hundred florins to his 
owner, when the suppression of the “trade” had cut off the supply 
from without, and the birth of every slave-child on the estate brought 
a clear gain to the planter, just as its death represented an actual 
and heavy loss hard to replace, not to the parents only, but to the 
owner of parents and children too. Negroes and negresses might 
be never so unthinking then, never so reckless about what concerned 
themselves alone, but their master took good thought that they 
should not be careless where his own interest was involved. And in 
few things was it so closely involved, especially after the treaties of 
1815 and 1819, as in the preservation of infant life among the 
labouring stock, and no precaution was neglected that could ensure 
this, and supplement the defects of maternal care. Many means 
were adopted; but the chiefest of all was the appointment on every 
estate of one or more of elderly women, appropriately styled 
“‘mammas,” chosen from among the negresses themselves, and 
whose sole duty was to watch each over a given number of infantile 
negroes, for whose proper care, nourishment, and good condition 
generally this foster-mother had to answer, and for whose loss, if 
they drooped and died, she was called to strict account. The history 
of slave institutions has been not inappropriately called the “ devil’s 
book ;” but here, at any rate, is a leaf of it worth taking out for 
insertion in a better volume. 

Now fill up this outline project with the proper colouring of 
qualifications, provisos, regulations, and the remaining supplemental 
details of theory wrought out into fact, and you will have a scheme 
for the preservation of infant negro life, or rather the hindrance of 
its prodigal and ruinous waste, more likely to succeed in its object 
than any that I have yet heard or seen in practice. Then combine 
these, or similar measures, with a reasonable supply of the two 
needful things, without which neither Surinam nor any other Trans- 
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atlantic colony can prosper, or, indeed, exist—capital and immigra- 
tion. Not the capital of official subsidy, but of private enterprise ; 
nor the immigration of costly and burdensome East-Indian Coolies, or 
the yet costlier and yet more troublesome Chinese, but of vigorous, 
healthy, willing East Africans, the ex-slaves of the Zanzibar and 
Oman markets. Then put these three requisites together, and 
stand up and prophesy to Dutch Guiana what golden-aged future 
you will; nor fear being numbered, in the latter days, among the 
false prophets—your place will be with the true. 

The sea-ebb has set the dammed-up waters of the Commeweyne 
at liberty to follow their natural bent, and we float swiftly down the 
stream, admiring, commenting, and enjoying, now the ever-varying, 
ever-recurring scenes of life and labour of tropical nature and 
European energy, of forest, plantation, mansion, cottage, and field 
that every river bend unfolds; now the “feast of reason and the 
flow of soul”—a very hackneyed phrase—as we go; and now more 
substantial feastings, and the flow of various compositions, very con- 
genial to the Dutch soul and body too, nor less to the English. But 
the distance was considerable, and night looked down on us with its 
thousand starry eyes long before we reached Fort Amsterdam and 
the broad Surinam waters. An hour later we disembarked at the 
Government stelling of the silent capital, well pleased with our 
river-excursion and with each other. 

Not many days after I was riding out with the Governor on the 
high-road—that is to say, on the horse-path, for the true high-road 
here, as elsewhere in Guiana, is by water—leading towards the 
wooded regions of Para, south-west of Paramaribo, to which, in 
composition with some other Indian word, it has given its name. 
Its inhabitants are reckoned, exclusive of Bush-negroes, at nearly 
five thousand ; they live in villages, and occupy themselves to some 
extent in sugar cultivation, but generally in small lots, where grow 
cocoa, coffee, and plantains; indigo and tobacco are also among the 
products of the land. The ground is well raised above the water- 
level —to the south, indeed, it becomes hilly ; the forest scenery is 
said to surpass in beauty, as in extent, that of any other district in 
the colony. ‘‘ You can ride for seven days in one direction without 
ever getting out of the shade,” said the Governor, as I noticed the 
noble outskirts of the woods before us; and he urged on me, almost 
as a duty, a visit to Para, where, amid the small Creole proprietors 
and the forest-embowered villages, he assured me I should see 
Surinam negro life to better advantage, witness greater comfort and 
contentment, act spectator, or sharer, if the fancy took, of gayer 
festivities than even on the banks of the Cottica and at Munnicken- 
dam. But my hank of Surinam thread was too nearly spun out 
already, and the colours of other lands were now about to take its 
place in the fate-woven twine. W. G. Patcrave. 
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Tue remarks which I venture to offer in these pages on the corrupt 
state of the present spelling of English, and on the advantages and 
disadvantages connected with a reform of English orthography, were 
written in fulfilment of a promise of very long standing. ver since 
the publication of the Second Volume of my Lectures on the 
Science of Language in 1863, where I had expressed my sincere 
admiration for the courage and perseverance with which Mr. Isaac 
Pitman and some of his friends, particularly Mr. A.J. Ellis, for six years 
his most active associate, had fought the battle of a reform in English 
spelling, Mr. Pitman had been requesting me to state more expli- 
citly than I had done in my Lectures my general approval of his life- 
long endeavours. He wished more particularly that I should explain 
why I, though by profession an etymologist, was not frightened by 
the spectre of phonetic spelling, while such high authorities as 
Archbishop Trench and Dean Alford had declared that phonetic 
spelling would necessarily destroy the historical and etymological 
character of the English language. 

If I ask myself why I put off the fulfilment of my promise from 
year to year, the principal reason I find is, that really I had nothing 
more to say than what, though in few words, I had said before. 
Everything that can be said on this subject has been said and well 
said, not only by Mr. Pitman, but by a host of writers and lecturers, 
among whom I might mention Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, Dr. Latham, 
Professors Haldeman, Whitney, and Hadley, Mr. Withers, Mr. E. 
Jones, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, and many others. The whole matter is 
no longer a matter for argument; and the older I grow, the more I 
feel convinced that nothing vexes people so much, and hardens them 
in their unbelief and in their dogged resistance to reforms, as un- 
deniable facts and unanswerable arguments. Reforms are carried 
by Time, and what generally prevails in the end, are not logical 
deductions, but some haphazard and frequently irrational motives. 
I do not say, therefore, with Dean Swift, that “there is a degree of 
corruption wherein some nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed 
to an amendment; till which time particular men should be quiet.” 
On the contrary, I feel convinced that practical reformers, like Mr. 
Pitman, should never slumber nor sleep. They should keep their 
grievances before the public in season and out of season. They 
should have their lamps burning, to be ready whenever the right 
time comes. They should repeat the same thing over and over 
again, undismayed by indifference, ridicule, contempt, and all the 
other weapons which the lazy world knows so well how to employ 
against those who venture to disturb its peace. I myself, however, 
am not a practical reformer ; least of all in a matter which concerns 
Englishmen only—viz., the spelling of the English language. I 
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should much rather, therefore, have left the fight to others, content 
with being merely a looker.on. But when I was on the point of 
leaving England my conscience smote me. Though I had not 
actually given a pledge, I remembered how again and again I had 
said to Mr. Pitman that I would much rather keep than make a 
promise; and though overwhelmed with other work at the time, I 
felt that before my departure I ought, if possible, to satisfy Mr. 
Pitman’s demands. The article was written ; and though my own 
plans have since been changed, and I remain at Oxford, it may as 
well be published in discharge of a debt which has been for some time 
heavy on my conscience. 

What I wish most strongly to impress on my readers is that I do 
not write as an advocate. I am not an agitator for phonetic reform 
in England. My interest in the matter is, and always has been, 
purely theoretical and scientific. Spelling and the reform of spelling 
are problems which concern every student of the science of language. 
It does not matter whether the language be English, German, or 
Dutch. In every written language the problem of reforming its 
antiquated spelling must sooner or later arise; and we must form 
some clear notion whether anything can be done to remove or alle- 
viate a complaint inherent in the very life of language. If my 
friends tell me that the idea of a reform of spelling is entirely 
Quixotic, that it is a mere waste of time to try to influence a whole 
nation to surrender its historical orthography and to write phone- 
tically, I bow to their superior wisdom a3 men of the world. But 
as I am not a man of the world, but 1..ther an observer of the world, 
my interest in the subject, my convictions as to what is right and 
wrong, remain just the same. It is the duty of scholars and philo- 
sophers not to shrink from holding and expressing what men of the 
world call Quixotic opinions; for, if I read the history of the world 
rightly, the victory of reason over unreason, and the whole progress of 
our race, have generally been achieved by such fools as ourselves “rush- 
ing in where angels fear to tread,”’ till after a time the track becomes 
beaten, and even angels are no longer afraid. I hold, and have con- 
fessed much more Quixotic theories on language than this belief, that 
what has been done before by Spaniards and Dutchmen—what is at 
this very moment being done by Germans, viz., to reform their corrupt 
spelling—may be achieved even by Englishmen and Americans. 

I have expressed my belief that the time will come when not only 
the various alphabets and systems of spelling, but many of the lan- 
guages themselves which are now spoken in Europe, to say nothing 
of the rest of the world, will have to be improved away from the face 
of the earth and abolished. Knowing that nothing rouses the ire of 
a Welshman or a Gael so much as to assert the expediency, nay, 
necessity, of suppressing the teaching of their languages at school, it 
seems madness to hint that it would be a blessing to every child born 
in Holland, in Portugal, or in Denmark—nay, in Sweden and even 
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in Russia—if, instead of learning a language which is for life a 
barrier between them and the rest of mankind, they were at once to 
learn one of the great historical languages which confer intellectual 
and social fellowship with the whole world. If, as a first step in the 
right direction, four languages only, viz., English, French, German, 
Italian (or, possibly, Spanish), were tenght at school, the saving of 
time—and what is more precious than time ?—would be infinitely 
greater than what has been effected by railways and telegraphs. But 
I know that no name in any of the doomed languages would be too 
strong to stigmatise such folly. We should be told that a Japanese 
only could conceive such an idea; that for a people deliberately to 
give up its language was a thing never heard of before; that a nation 
would cease to be a nation if it changed its language; that it would, 
in fact, commit “ the happy dispatch,” @ da Japonaise. All this may 
be true, but I still hold that language is meant as an instrument of 
communication, and that, in the struggle for life, the most efficient 
instrument of communication must certainly carry the day, as long as 
natural selection, or, as we formerly called it, reason, rules the world. 
To return, however, to the problem, to the solution of which Mr. 
Pitman has devoted the whole of his active life, let me say again 
that my interest in it is purely philological ; or, if you like, historical. 
The problem which has to be solved in England is not a new one, 
nor an isolated one. It occurs again and again in the history of every 
language; in fact, it must occur. When languages are reduced to 
writing, they are at first written phonetically, though always in a 
very rough and ready manner. One dialect, that of the dominant, 
the literary or priestly, class, is generally selected ; and the spelling, 
once adopted, becomes in a very short time traditional and authori- 
tative. What took place thousands of years ago, we can see taking 
place, if we like, at the present moment. A missionary in the 
island of Mangaia, the Rev. W. Gill, first introduced the art of 
writing among his converts. He learnt their language, at least one 
dialect of it, he translated part of the Bible into it, and adopted, of 
necessity, a phonetic spelling. That dialect is gradually becoming 
the recognised literary language of the whole island, and his spelling 
is taught at school. Other dialects, however, continue to be 
spoken, and they may in time influence the literary dialect. For 
the present, however, the missionary dialect, as it is called by the 
natives themselves, and the missionary spelling, rule supreme, and it 
will be some time before a spelling reform is wanted out there. 
Among the more ancient nations of Europe, not only does the 
pronunciation of a language maintain its inherent dialectic variety, 
and fluctuate through the prevalence of provincial speakers, but 
the whole body of a language changes, while yet the spelling, once 
adopted in public documents, and taught to children, remains for a 
long time the same. In early times, when literature was in its 
infancy, when copies of books could easily be counted, and when the 
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norma scribendi was in the hands of a few persons, the difficulty of 
adapting the writing to the ever varying pronunciation of a lan- 
guage was comparatively small. We see it when we compare the 
Latin of early Roman inscriptions with the Latin of Cicero. We 
know from Cicero himself that when he settled among the patricians 
of Rome, he had on some small points to change both his pronuncia- 
tion and his spelling of Latin. The reform of spelling was a 
favourite subject with Roman scholars, and even emperors were not 
too proud to dabble in inventing new letters and diacritical signs. 
The difficulty, however, never assumed serious proportions. The 
small minority of people who were able to read and write pleased 
themselves as best they could, and, by timely concessions, prevented a 
complete estrangement between the written and the spoken language. 
Then came the time when Latin ceased to be Latin, and the 
vulgar dialects, such as Italian, French, and Spanish, took its place. 
At that time the spelling was again phonetic, though here and there 
tinged by reminiscences of Latin spelling. There was much variety, 
but considering how limited the literary intercourse must have been 
between different parts of France, Spain, or Italy, it is surprising 
that on the whole there should have been so much uniformity in the 
spelling of these modern dialects. A certain local and individual 
freedom of spelling, however, was retained ; and we can easily detect 
in medizval MSS. the spelling of literate and illiterate writers, the 
hand of the learned cleric, the professional clerk, and the layman. 
The great event which forms a decisive epoch in the history 
of spelling is the introduction of printing. With printed books, 
and particularly with printed bibles, scattered over the country, 
the spelling of words became rigid and universally binding. Some 
languages, such as Italian, were more fortunate than others in 
having a more rational system of spelling to start with. Some, 
again, like German, were able to make timely concessions, while 
others, such as Spanish, Dutch, and French, had Academies to help 
them at critical periods of their history. The most unfortunate in 
all these respects was English. It started with a Latin alphabet, the 
pronunciation of which was unsettled, and which had to be applied 
to a Teutonic language. After this first phonetic compromise it had 
to pass through a confused system of spelling, half Saxon, half 
Norman ; half phonetic, half traditional. The history of the spell- 
ing, and even of the pronunciation, of English, in its passage from 
Anglo-Saxon to middle and modern English, has lately been studied 
with great success by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet. I must refer to 
their books, “On Early English Pronunciation,’ and ‘On the 
History of English Sounds,” which contain a wealth of illustration 
almost bewildering. And even after English reaches the period of 
printing, the confusion is by no means terminated ; on the contrary, 
for a time it is greater than ever. How this came to pass has been 


(1) The pronoun i¢ was spelt in eight different ways by Tyndale, thus, Ayt, hytt, hit, 
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well illustrated by Mr. Marsh ‘in his excellent “ Lectures on the 
English Language,”’ p. 687, seg. What we now call the established 
system of English orthography may, in the main, be traced back to 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and to the still more capricious sway exercised 
by large printing-offices and publishers. It is true that the evil 
of printing carried to a certain extent its own remedy. If the 
spelling became unchangeable, the language itself, too, was, by 
means of a printed literature, checked considerably in its natural 
growth and its dialectic variety. Nevertheless English has changed 
since the invention of printing; English is changing, though by 
imperceptible degrees, even now; and if we compare English as 
spoken with English as written, they seem almost like two different 
languages ; as different as Latin is from Italian. 

This, no doubt, is a national misfortune, but it is inevitable. Little 
as we perceive it, language is, and always must be, in a state of fer- 
mentation; and whether within hundreds or within thousands of 
years, all living languages must be prepared to encounter the 
difficulty which in England stares us in the face at present. 
“What shall we do?” ask our friends. There is our whole 
national literature, they say ; our libraries actually bursting with 
books and newspapers. Are all these to be thrown away? Are all 
valuable books to be reprinted ? Are we ourselves to unlearn what we 
have learnt with so much trouble, and what we have taught to our _ 
children with greater trouble still? Are we to sacrifice all that is 
historical in our language, and sink down to the low level of the 
Fonetic Nuz? I could go on multiplying these questions till even 
those men of the world who now have only a shrug of the shoulder 
for the reformers of spelling, should say, “We had no idea how 
strong our position really is.” 

But with all that, the problem remains unsolved. What are 
people to do when language and pronunciation change, while their 
spelling is declared to be unchangeable? It is, I believe, hardly 
necessary that I should prove how corrupt, effete, and utterly irra- 
tional the present system of spelling is, for no one seems inclined 
to deny all that. I shall only quote, therefore, the judgment of 
one man, the late Bishop Thirlwall, a man who never used ex- 
aggerated language. “I look,’ he says, “ upon the established 
system, if an accidental custom may be so called, as a mass of 
anomalies, the growth of ignorance and chance, equally repugnant 
to good taste and to common sense. But J am aware that the 
public cling to these anomalies with a tenacity proportioned to their 
absurdity, and are jealous of all encroachment on ground conse- 
crated by prescription to the free play of blind caprice.” 
hitt, it, itt, yt, ytt. Another author spe@t tongue in the following ways: tung, tong, 
tunge, tonge, tounge. The word head was variously spelt hed, heede, hede, hefode. The 


spellings obay, survay, pray, vail, vain, are often used for obey, survey, prey, veil, vein. 
Ou and ow are used indifferently. 
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It may be useful, however, to quote the testimonials of practical 
men in order to show that this system of spelling has really become 
one of the greatest national misfortunes, swallowing up millions of 
money every year, and blighting all attempts at national education. 
Mr. Edward Jones, a schoolmaster of great experience, having then 
the superintendence of the Hibernian Schools, Liverpool, wrote in 
the year 1868 :— 

‘The Government has for the last twenty years taken education 
under its care. They divided the subjects of instruction into six 
grades. The highest point that was attempted in the Government 
schools was that a pupil should be able to read with tolerable ease 
and expression a passage from a newspaper, and to spell the same 
with a tolerable amount of accuracy.” 

Let us look at the results as they appear in the report of the 
Committee of Council on Education for 1870-71 :— 


Schools or Departments under separate head teachers in 
England and Wales inspected during the year oe 








August 31,1870. . 15,287 
Certificated, assistant, and pupil teachers employed in 
these schools ‘ 28,033 
Scholars in daily average attendance ‘throughout the year 1,168,981] 
Scholars present on the day of inspection . - 1,473,883 
Scholars presented for examination :— 
Under ten years of age ‘ ‘ ‘ . 473,444 
Over ten years of age . ‘ . , . 292,144 
765,588 
Scholars presented for Standard VI. :— 
Under ten years of age ‘ é ‘ ° 227 
Over ten years of age. i - . ‘ 32,953 
33,180 
Scholars who passed in Standard VI. :— 
1. Reading a short paragraph from a aR eH) : 30,985 
2. Writing the same from dictation . : ‘ 27,989 
3. Arithmetic . a 3 m , : ‘ . 22,839 


Therefore, less than one scholar for each teacher, and less than two 
scholars for each school inspected, reached Standard VI. 

In 1873 the state of things, according to the official returns of the 
Education Department, was much the same. First of all, there ought 
to have been at school 4,600,000 children between the ages of three 
and thirteen. The number of children on the register of inspected 
schools was 2,218,598. Out of that number, about 200,000 leave 
school annually, their education being supposed to be finished. Out 
of these 200,000, ninety per cent. leave without reaching the (th 
Standard, eighty per cent. without reaching the dth, and sixty per 
cent. without reaching the 4th Standard. 

The report for 1874-75 shows an increase of children on the books, 
but the proportion of children passing in the various standards is 
substantially the same. (See “ Popular Education,” by E. Jones, B.A., 
an ex-schoolmaster, 1875.) It is calculated that for such results as 
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these the country, whether by taxation or by voluntary contributions, 
pays annually nearly £3,500,000. 

According to the same authority, Mr. E. Jones, it now takes from 
six to seven years to learn the arts of reading and spelling with a fair 
degree of intelligence—i.e., about 2,000 hours; and to many minds 
the difficulties of orthography are insurmountable. The bulk of the 
children pass through the Government schools without having 
acquired the ability to read with ease and intelligence. 

After a careful examination of young men and women from 
thirteen to twenty years of age in the factories of Birmingham, it was 
proved that only four and a half per cent. were able to read a simple 
sentence from an ordinary school-book with intelligence and accuracy. 

This applies to the lower classes. But with regard to the higher 
classes the case seems almost worse ; for Dr. Morell, in his “ Manual 
of Spelling,” asserts that out of 1,972 failures in the Civil Service 
examinations, 1,866 candidates were plucked for spelling. 

So much for the pupils. Among the teachers themselves it was 
found in America that out of one hundred common words, the best 
speller among the eighty or ninety teachers examined failed in one, 
some prize-takers failed in four or five, and some others missed over 
forty. The Deputy State Superintendent declared that on an averager 
the teachers of the State would fail in spelling to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. 

What, however, is even more serious than all this is, not the great 
waste of time in learning to read, and the almost complete failure in 
national education, but the actual mischief done by subjecting young 
minds to the illogical and tedious drudgery of learning to read English 
as spelt at present. Everything they have to learn in reading (or 
pronunciation) and spelling is irrational; one rule contradicts the other, 
and each statement has to be accepted simply on authority, and with a 
complete disregard of all those rational instincts which lie dormant in 
the child, and ought to be awakened by every kind of healthy exercise. 

I know there are persons who can defend anything, and who hold 
that it is due to this very discipline that the English character is 
what it is: that it retains respect for authority; that it does not 
require a reason for everything; and that it does not admit that what 
is inconceivable is therefore impossible. Even English orthodoxy has 
been traced back to that hidden source, because a child accustomed to 
believe that t,h,o,u,g,h, is though, and that t, h,r,o,u, g,h, is through, 
would afterwards believe anything. It may be so; still I doubt 
whether even such objects would justify such means. Lord Lytton 
says, “A more lying, round-about, puzzle-headed delusion than that 
by which we confuse the clear instincts of truth in our accursed system 
of spelling was never concocted by the father of falsehood... . . 
How can a system of education flourish that begins by so monstrous 
a falsehood, which the sense of hearing suffices to contradict ?” 

The question, then, that will have to be answered sooner or 
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later is this :—Can this unsystematic system of spelling English be 
allowed to go on for ever? Is every English child, as compared 
with other children, to be mulcted in two or three years of his life 
in order to learn it? Are the lower classes to go through school 
without learning to read and write their own language intelligently ? 
And is the country to pay millions every year for this utter failure 
of national education ? I do not believe that such a state of things 
will be allowed to continue for ever, particularly as a remedy is at 
hand—a remedy that has now been tested for twenty or thirty 
years, and that has answered extremely well. I mean Mr. Pitman’s 
system of phonetic writing, as applied to English. 

I give his alphabet, which comprehends the thirty-eight broad 
typical sounds of the English language, and assigns to each a definite 
sign. With these thirty-eight signs, English can be written 
rationally and read easily ; and, what is most important, it has been 
proved by an experience of many years, by numerous publications, 
and by practical experiments in teaching both children and adults, 
that such a system as Mr. Pitman’s is perfectly practical. 


THe Puonetic ALPHABET. 
The phonetic letters in the first column are pronounced like the 


italic letters in the words that follow. The last column contains 
the names of the letters. 


CONSONANTS. Liquids. 
Mutes. 


rope..... 
robe..... 
ta 
di 


ove De 
ke 


ge 


eQAAH@bReS 
OO Fe et O'S 


ef 
vi 
vac 
.. i 
es 
vA 
ia” 


vision. . . .44 
Nasals. 


Mm _sseem....em 

Nn_ seen 

Wy sing 
Dieutnoncs: Fj, Wy, OU ou, OL oi. 


as heardin by, net, now, boy. 


AMN@MAFI ds 
Se,N ao Pde 


GQKOOnHaAH DP 
£FQAD OO Hee Om & 


& 
F 
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SpPecmMmEN OF PHonetic PRINTING. 

Ov let yirz de hol ssbjekt ov Fonetiks haz bin teken sp wié in- 
krist ardor bj sjentifik men, and asolts hav bin med [spon é¢e komon 
“ efit and korspt spelin ”’] bj dri diferent armiz, filolojists, fiziolojists, 
and matematifanz. 

£ ot not tu omit hir tu menfon de valyabel servisez renderd bj 
¢ez hu, for nirli twenti yirz, hav bin leborin in Ingland tu tsrn de 
rezslts ov sjentifik reser tu praktikal ys, in devjzin and propagetin 
a ny sistem ov “ Brif Rjtin and trw Speliy,”’? best non snder de nem 
ov de Fonetik Reform. ‘1 am far from snderretin de difiksltiz dat 


stand in de-we ov syga reform, and j am not so sangwin az tu indslj © 


in eni hops ov siin it karid for ¢e nekst dri or for jenerefonz. Bust 
j fil konvinst ov ée trwt and rizonabelnes ov ée prinsipelz on whi 
dat reform rests, and az de innet regard for trmt and rizon, houever 
dormant or timid at tjmz, haz olwez pruivd irrezistibel in de end, 
enebliy men tu part wid ol de hold most dir and sekred, wheter korn 
loz, or Styart djnastiz, or pepal legets, or hiden jdolz, j dout not dat 
de efit and korspt ordografi wil folo in ¢er tsrn. Nefonz hav befor 
nou cenjd der nymerikal figyrz, der leterz, der kronoloji, der wets and 
mezurz ; and do Mr Pitman me not liv tu si ¢e rezslts ov hiz per- 
sevirin and disinterested ekzerfonz, it rekwjrz no profetik pouer tu 
persiv dat whot at prezent iz pw-pwd bj de meni, wil mek its we in 
de end, snles met bj arguments stronger dan doz hidertu leveld at de 
Fonetik Nyz. Wen argument whig mjt bi sspezd tu we wid de sty- 
dent ov langwej, nemli, de obskyrefon ov de etimolojikal strsktyr ov 
wsrdz, | kanot konsider veri formidabel. de pronsnsiefon ov lan- 
gwejez genjez akordin tu fikst loz, despeliy iz genjd in de most arbi- 
trari maner, so dat if our spelixy folod de pronsnsiefon ov wsrdz, it 
wud in rialiti bia greter help tu ée kritikal student ov langwej dan 
de prezent snserten and snsjentifik mod ov rjtin.—Maks Myler’z 
Sekond Siuriz ov “ Lektyrz on de Sjens ov Langwej,’” deliverd-at de 
Roial Instityfon, Lsndon, 1863. 

Now I ask any intelligent reader who does not think that every- 
thing new and strange is, ipso facto, ridiculous and absurd, whether, 
after a few days’ practice, he or she would not read and write 
English, according to Mr. Pitman’s system, with perfect ease? Of 
course it takes more than five minutes to master it, and more than 
five minutes to form an opinion of its merits. But admitting even 
that people of a certain age should find this new alphabet trouble- 
some, we must not forget that no reform can be carried without a 
generation or two of martyrs ; and what true reformers have to think 
of is not themselves, but those who come after them—those, in fact, 
who are now growing up to inherit hereafter, whether they like it or 
not, all the good and all the evil which we choose to leave to them. 

It might be said, however, that Mr. Pitman’s system, being 
entirely phonetic, is too radical a reform, and that many and the 
worst irregularities in English spelling could be removed without 
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going quite so far. The principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread is not without some truth, and in many cases we know that a 
policy of compromise has been productive of very good results. 
But, on the other hand, this half-hearted policy has often retarded a 
real and complete reform of existing abuses; and in the case of a 
reform of spelling, I almost doubt whether the difficulties inherent 
in half measures are not as great as the difficulties of carrying a 
complete reform. If the world is not ready for reform, let us wait. 
It seems far better, and at all events far more honest, to wait till it 
is ready than to carry the reluctant world with you a little way, and 
then to find that all the impulsive force is spent, and the greater 
part of the abuses established on firmer ground than ever. 

Mr. Jones,’ who represents the conciliatory reformers of spelling, 
would be satisfied with a moderate scheme of spelling reform, in 
which, by observing analogy and following precedent in altering 
a comparatively small number of words, it would be possible to 
simplify orthography to a considerable extent without applying any 
new principle, or introducing new letters, and yet to reduce the 
time and labour in teaching reading and spelling by at least one- 
half. It might at all events be possible to settle the spelling of those 
two to three thousand words which at present are spelt differently 
by different authorities. This scheme, advocated by Mr. Jones, is 
certainly very clever; and if it had a chance of success, I myself 
should consider it a great step in advance. My only doubt is 
whether, in a case like this, a small measure of reform would be 
carried more easily than a complete reform. It is different in 
German, where the disease has not spread so far. Here the com- 
mittee appointed by Government to consider the question of a reform 
of spelling has declared in favour of some such moderate principles 
as Mr. Jones advocates for English. In English, however, the diffi- 
culty lies in changing anything ; and if the principle of any change 
is once admitted, it would really be easier, I believe, to begin de novo 
than to change something, and leave the rest unchanged. 

Let us now see how Mr. Pitman’s or any similar system of 
phonetic writing has worked where it has been put to the test. 

Mr. Wm. White writes:—“I speak from experience. I have 
taught poor children in Glasgow to read the Sermon on the Mount 
after a course of exercises extending over no more than six hours.” 

The following is an extract from a letter written some time ago 
by the late Mr. Wm. Colbourne, manager of the Dorset Bank at 
Stourminster, to a friend of his, a schoolmaster. He says :— 

‘“‘ My little Sidney, who is now a few months more than four years old, 
will read any phonetic book without the slightest hesitation ; the hardest names 


or the longest words in the Old or New Testament form no obstacle to him. 
And how long do you think it took me—for Iam his teacher—to impart to 





(1) “ Popular Education. A Revision of English Spelling a National Necessity.” By 
E. Jones, B.A. London, 1875. 
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him this power? Why, something less than eight hours! You may believe 

it or not as you like, but I am confident that not more than that amount of 
time was spent on him, and that was in snatches of five minutes at a time, 
while tea was getting ready. I know you will be inclined to say, ‘ All that 
is very well, but what is the use of reading phonetic books? he is still as far 
off, and may be farther, from reading romanic books.’ But in this you are 
mistaken. Take another example. His next elder brother, a boy of six years, 
has had a phonetic education so far. What is the consequence? Why, read- 
ing in the first stage was so delightful and easy a thing to him, that he taught 
himself to read romanically, and it would be a difficult matter to find one boy 
in twenty, of a corresponding age, that could read half so well as he can in any 
book. Again, my oldest boy has written more phonetic shorthand and long- 
hand, perhaps, than any boy of his age (eleven years) in the kingdom; and 
no one I daresay has had less to do with that absurdity of absurdities, the 
spelling-book! He is now at a first-rate school in Wiltshire, and in the half- 


year preceding Christmas, he carried off the prize for orthography in a contest 
with boys some of them his seniors by years!” 


Mr. A. J. Ellis, than whom no one has laboured more devotedly 
for a reform of spelling, as a first step in a reform of national educa- 
tion, and who has himself elaborated several most ingenious systems 
of phonetic writing, gives us the following as the results of his prac- 
tical experience :— 

‘*Careful experiments in teaching children of various ages and ranks, and 
even paupers and criminal adults, have established— 


‘*1, That pupils may be taught to read books in phonetic print, slowly but 


surely, in from ten to forty hours, and will attain considerable fluency after a 
few weeks’ practice. 


‘*2. That when the pupils have attained fluency in reading from phonetic 


print, a very few hours suffice to give them the same fluency in reading 
ordinary print. 


‘*3. That the whole time necessary for imparting a knowledge of both phonetic 
and ordinary reading does not exceed eight months for children of average 
intelligence, between four and five years of age, taught in class, at school, not 
more than half an hour to an hour each day; and that in this time an ability to 
read is acquired superior to that usually attained in two or three times the period 
on the old plan; while the pronunciation of the pupil is much improved, his 
interest in his study is kept alive, and a logical training of enduring value is 
given to his mind by the habitual analysis and synthesis of spoken sounds. 

‘4, That those taught to read in this manner acquire the art of ordinary 
spelling more readily than those instructed on the old method.” 

There remains, therefore, this one objection only, that whatever 
the practical and whatever the theoretical advantages of the phonetit 
system may be, it would utterly destroy the historical or etymological 
character of the English language. 

Suppose it did; what then? The Reformation is supposed to 
have destroyed the historical character of the English Church, and 
that sentimental grievance is still felt by some students of ecclesias- 
tical antiquities. But did England, did all the really progressive 
nations of Europe allow this sentimental grievance to outweigh the 
practical and theoretical advantages of Protestant Reform ? Language 
is not made for scholars and etymologists; and if the whole race of 
English etymologists were really to be swept away by the introduc- 
tion of a spelling reform, I hope they would be the first to rejoice in 
sacrificing themselves in so good a cause. 
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But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the 
English language would be broken by the adoption of phonetic 
spelling, and that the profession of the etymologist would be gone 
for ever? I say, No, most emphatically, to both propositions. If 
the science of language has proved anything, it has proved that all 
languages change according to law, and with considerable uniformity. 
If, therefore, the writing followed, pari passu, on the changes in 
pronunciation, what is called the etymological consciousness of the 
speakers and the readers—I speak, of course, of educated people only 
—would not suffer in the least. If we retain the feeling of an etymo- 
logical connection between gentlemanly and gentlemanlike, we should 
surely retain it whether we write gentlemanly or gentlemanli. If we 
feel that think and thought, bring and brought, buy and bought, freight 
and fraught, belong together, should we feel it less if we wrote thot, 
brot, bot, frot? If, in speaking, those who know Latin retain the 
feeling that words ending in ation correspond to Latin words in atio, 
would they lose the feeling if they saw the same words spelt with 
“efon?” or even efsn? Do they not recognise Latin ‘tia in -ice; 
or tlis in Je, as in -able? If the scholar knows, at once, that such 
words as barbarous, anxious, circus, genius, are of Latin origin, would 
he hesitate if the last syllable in all of them were uniformly written 
“ss”? Nay, is not the present spelling of barbarous and anvious 
entirely misleading, by confounding words ending in -osus, such as 
famous (famosus) with words ending in -ws, like barbarous, anxious, 
&c.? Because the Italians write jfilosofo, are they less aware than 
the English, who write philosopher, and the French, who write 
philusophe, that they have before them the Latin philosophus, the 
Greek giAccogos? If we write f in fancy, why not in phantom ? 
if in frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology ? A language which 
tolerates vial for phial, need not shiver at filosofer. Every educated 
speaker knows that such words as honour, ardour, colour, odour, labour, 
vigour, error, emperor, have passed from Latin to French, and from 
French to English. Would he know it less if all were spelt alike, 
such as honor (honorable), ardor, vigor (vigorous), labor (laborious) 
or even “ onsr, ardsr, vigsr ? The old spelling of emperor, doctor, 
governor, and error, was emperour, doctour, governour, and errour. If 
these could be changed, why not the rest? Spenser has nethor for 
neighbour, and it is difficult to say what was gained by changing 
-bor into -bour in such purely Saxon words as neighbour, harbour. 
No doubt if we see Jaugh written with gh at the end, those who know 
German are at once reminded of its etymological connection with 
the German /achen; but we should soon know the same by analogy, if 
we found not only “Isf,” but “ kof” for cough (G. keuchen), “ ensf” 
for enough (G. genug), &c. In “ drsft,” phonetic spelling has nearly 
supplanted the so-called historical spelling draught; in “dwarf” 
(dwergh, thweorh) and in “rsf” (rough) altogether. 

What people call the ctymological consciousness of the speaker 
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is strictly a matter of oratorical sentiment only, and it would remain 
nearly as strong as it is now, whatever spelling be adopted. But 
even if it should suffer here and there, we ought to bear in mind 
that, except for oratorical purposes, that consciousness, confined as it 
is to a very few educated people, is of very small importance, unless 
it has first been corrected by a strict etymological discipline. With- 
out that, it often degenerates into what is called “ popular etymo- 
logy,” and actually tends, in some cases, to vitiate the correct spell- 
ing of words. 

I have frequently dwelt on this before, in order to show how, what 
is now called the etymological or historical spelling of words, is, in 
many cases, utterly unetymological and unhistorical. We spell to 
delight, and thus induce many people to believe that this word is 
somehow connected with dight (lux), or light (levis) ; whereas the old 
spelling was ¢o delyt or to delite (Tyndale), representing the old 
French deleiter. On the other hand we find for quite and smite, the 
old spelling quight, smight, which may be old and historical, but is 
decidedly unetymological. 

Sovereign and foreign are spelt as if they were connected with reign 
(regnum) ; the true etymology of the former being superanus, Old 
French sovrain, Old English soveraine ; while foreign is the late 
Latin foraneus ; Old French, forain ; Old English, forein. And why 
do we write to feign ? Archbishop Trench (‘ English Past and Pre- 
sent,” p. 238) thinks the g in feign is eloquent to the eye; but its 
eloquence is misleading. To feign is not taken from Latin fingo, as 
little as honour is taken from Latin honor. To feign comes from the 
Old French faindre ; it was in Old English fayner and feyner, and it 
was therefore a mere etymological point, to insert the g of the Latin 
fingo, and the French feignant. The Old English shammfasst (Orm.), 
formed like stedefasst (steadfast), is now spelt shamefaced, as if it had 
something to do with a blushing face. Ayghast, instead of the Old 
English agast, is supposed to look more frightful because it reminds us 
of ghost. The French /anterne was written Jant-horn, as if it had been 
so called from the transparent sheets of horn that enclosed the light. 
The s in is/and owes its origin to a mistaken belief that the word is 
connected with is/e (insula), whereas it is the A.S. edland (Ger. 
eiland), that is, water-land. The spelling ¢/and was still current in 
Shakespeare’s time. In ais/e, too, the s is unetymological, though it 
is historical, as having been taken over from the Old French ais/e. 

This tendency to alter the spelling in order to impart to a word, at 
all hazards, an etymological character, begins even in Latin, where 
postumus, a superlative of post, was sometimes written posthumus, as 
if, when applied to a late-born son, it was derived from humus. In 
English, this false spelling is retained in posthumous. Cena was 
spelt. by people who wanted to show their knowledge of Greek, 


cena, as if connected with «ow. 
But now let us look more carefully into the far more important 
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statement, that the English language, if written phonetically, would 
really lose its historical and etymological character. The first 
question is, in what sense can the present spelling of English be 
called historical? We have only to go back a very short way in 
order to see the modern upstart character of what is called 
historical spelling. We now write pleasure, measure, and feather, 
but not very long ago, in Spenser’s time, these words were spelt 
plesure, mesure, fether. -Tyndale wrote frute; the 7 in fruit is a mere 
restoration of the French spelling. For debt, on the contrary, we 
find, but three or four hundred years ago, dett. This is more 
historical therefore than debt, because in French, from which the word 
was borrowed, the } had disappeared, and it wasa purely etymological 
fancy to restore it. The 4 was likewise re-introduced in doubt, but 
the p was not restored into count (Fr. compter, Lat. computare), where 
p had at least the same right as in doute. Thus receipt resumes the 
Latin p, but deceit does without it. There is another ) which has a 
certain historical air in some English words, but which was originally 
purely phonetic, and is now simply superfluous. The old word for 
member was lim. In such compounds as lim-/ama, lim(b)-lame, lim-/eas 
lim(b)less, it was impossible to avoid the intercalation of a 6 in pro- 
nunciation. In this manner the d crept in, and we have now to teach 
that in /imb, crumb (crume), thumb (thuma) the 6 must be written, but 
not pronounced. Again, tung (Ger. sunge), yung (Ger. jung), as spelt 
by Spenser, have a more historical aspect than tongue and young. 

If we wished to write historically, we ought to write sa/m instead 
of psalm, for the initial p, being lost in pronunciation, was dropt in 
writing at a very early time (Anglo-Saxon sea/m), and was re-intro- 
duced simply to please some ecclesiastical etymologists. 

In what sense can it be called historical spelling if the old plurals 
of mouse and louse, which were mys and /ys, are now spelt mice and 
lice? The plural of goose is not spelt geece, but geese, yet everybody 
knows how to pronounce it. The same mistaken attempt at an 
occasional phonetic spelling has separated dice from die, and pence 
from pens, i.e. penyes; while in nurse, where the spelling nwrce 
would have been useful, as reminding us of its true etymon, nourrice, 
the ¢ has been replaced by s. 

There are, in fact, many spellings which would be at the same 
time more historical and more phonetic. Why write /itt/e, when no 
one pronounces (/itt/e, and when the old spelling was /ytel? Why 
girdle, when the old spelling was girdel? The same rule applies to 
nearly all words ending in /e, such as sickle, ladle, apple, &c., where 
the etymology is completely obscured by the present orthography. 
Why scent, but dis-sent, when even Milton still wrote sent? Why 
ache, instead of the Shakespearian ake? Why cat, but kitten ; why 
cow, but kine 2 Why accede, precede, secede, but exceed, proceed, succeed ? 
Why, indeed, except to waste the precious time of children ? 

And if it is difficult to say what constitutes historical spelling, 
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it is equally perplexing to define the real meaning of etymo- 
logical spelling. For, where are we to stop? It would be con- 
sidered very unetymological were we to write nce instead of knee, now 
instead of know, night instead of knight ; yet no one complains about 
the loss of the initial 2, the representative of an original /, in loaf, A.S. 
hlaf (cf. kAiBavos), in ring, A.S. hring ; in lade, ladder, neck, &e. 

If we are to write etymologically, then why not return to Joverd, or 
hiaford, instead of lord ? to nose-thrill, or nosethirle instead of nostril ; 
to swister instead of sister 2? which would not be more troublesome 
than sword. Wif-mann surely would be better than woman ; meadwife 
better than midwife ; godspel better than gospel, ortyard better than 
orchard, puisne better than puny. Frequently the present recognised 
spelling looks etymological, but is utterly unetymological. Righteous 
looks like an adjective in -cows, such as plenteous, but it is really a 
Saxon word, rightwis, i.e. rightwise, formed like otherwise, &e. 

Could is written with an /in analogy to would, but while the /is justi- 
fied in would from will, and should from shall, we find the Old English 
imperfect of can written cuthe, then couthe, coude. The J, therefore, 
is neither phonetic nor etymological. Nothing, again, can be more 
misleading to an etymologist than the present spelling of whole and 
hale. Both come from the same source, the Gothic hail-s, Sanskrit 
kalya-s meaning originally, fit, ready; then sound, complete, whole. 
In Anglo-Saxon we have he/, whole ; and hal, healthy, without any 
trace of a w, either before or after. The Old English halsum, whole- 
some, is the German hailsam. Whole, therefore, is a mere mis- 
spelling, the « having probably been added in analogy to who, 
which, &c. From a purely etymological point of view, the w is 
wrongly left out before h in how; for as Anglo-Saxon hwy became 
why, Anglo-Saxon hwa should have become whow. 

If we really attempted to write etymologically, we should have to 
write bridegroom without the r, because groom is a mere corruption of 
guma, man, Anglo-Saxon bryd-guma. We should have to write burse 
instead of purse, as in disburse. In fact, it is difficult to say, where 
we should stop. Why not write metal instead of mettle, worthship 
instead of worship, chiruryeon instead of surgeon, furhlong (i.e. furrow 
long) instead of furlong, feordhing (i.e. fourth part) instead of farthing ? 
If we write puny puisne, we might as well write post-natus. We 
might spell coy, quietus ; pert, apertus; priest, presbyter ; master, 
magister ; sexton, sacristan; alms, eleemosyne, &c. If anybody will 
tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, whether at 
1500 a.p., or at 1000 a.p., or at 500 a.v., I am willing to discuss the 
question. Till then, I beg leave to say that etymological spelling 
would play greater havoc in English than phonetic spelling, even if 
we were to draw a line not more than five hundred years ago. 

The two strongest arguments, therefore, against phonetic spelling, 
viz., that it would destroy the historical and etymological character 
of the English language, are, after all, but very partially true. 
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Here and there, no doubt, the etymology and history of an English 
word might be obscured by phonetic spelling ; as if, for instance, 
we wrote “ Wrop” instead of Europe. But even then analogy would 
help us, and teach those who know Greek, of whom there are not 
many, that “ Wr” in such words as Europe, Eurydice, represented the 
Greek éupvs. The real answer, however, is, that no one could honestly 
call the present system of spelling either historical or etymological ; 
and I believe that, taken as a whole, the loss occasioned by consistent 
phonetic spelling would hardly be greater than the gain. 

Another cbjection urged against phonetic spelling, viz., that with 
it it would be impossible to distinguish homonyms, must be met in 
the same way. No doubt it is a certain advantage if in writing we 
can distinguish right, rite, write, and wright: But if, in the hurry of 
conversation, there is hardly ever a doubt which word is meant, 
surely there would be much less danger in the slow process of 
reading a continuous sentence. If various spellings of the same 
word are necessary to point out different meanings, we should 
require eight spellings for box, to signify a chest, a Christmas gift, 
a hunting seat, a tree, a slap, to sail round, seats in a theatre, and 
the front seat on a coach; and this principle would have to be 
applied to above six hundred words. Who would undertake to 
provide all these variations of the present uniform spelling of these 
words? And we must not forget that, after all, in reading a page 
we are seldom in doubt whether so/e means a fish, or the sole of a 
foot, or is used as an adjective. If there is at any time any real 
difficulty, language provides its own remedy. It either drops such 
words as rite and so/e, replacing them by ceremony and only, or it 
uses a periphrastic expression, such as the sole of the foot, or the sole 
and only ground, &ec. 

Thus far I have tried to answer the really important arguments 
which have been brought forward against phonetic spelling. I have 
done so with special reference to the powerful remonstrances of Arch- 
bishop Trench, and his most able pleading in favour of the established 
system of orthography. Asa mere scholar, I fully share his feelings, 
and I sincerely admire his eloquent advocacy. I differ from him 
because I do not think, as he does, that the loss entailed by phonetic 
spelling would be so great as we imagine ; or that it would be all on 
one side. Besides, unless he can show how a reform of spelling is 
not only for the present to be avoided, but altogether to be rendered 
unnecessary, I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand the 
better. It seems to me that the Archbishop looks on the introduc- 
tion of phonetic spelling as a mere crotchet of a few scholars, or as 
an attempt on the part of some half-educated persons, wishing to 
avoid the trouble of learning how to spell correctly. If that were so, 
I quite agree with him that public opinion would never assume 
sufficient force for carrying their scheme. But there is a motive 
power behind these phonetic reformers which the Archbishop has 
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hardly taken into account. ‘I mean the misery endured by millions 
of children at school, who might learn in one year, and with real 
advantage to themselves, what they now require four or five years to 
learn, and seldom succeed in learning after all. Ifthe evidence of such 
men as Mr. Ellis is to be depended on, and I believe they are willing 
to submit to any test, then surely the loss of some historical and 
etymological souvenirs would weigh little against the happiness of 
millions of children, and the still higher happiness of millions of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, growing up as the heirs to all the 
wealth and strength of English literature, or unable to read even 
their Bible. Here it is where I venture to differ from the 
Archbishop, not as being sanguine as to any immediate success, but 
simply as feeling it a duty to help in a cause which at present is 
most unpopular. The evil day may be put off for a long time, 
particularly if the weight of such men as Archbishop Trench is 
thrown into the other scale. But unless language ceases to be 
language, and writing ceases to be writing, the day will surely come 
when peace will have to be made between the two. Germany has 
appointed a Government Commission to consider what is to be done 
with German spelling. In America, too, some leading statesmen 
seem inclined to take up the reform of spelling on national grounds. 
Is there no statesman in England sufficiently proof against ridicule 
to call the attention of Parliament to what is a growing national 
misfortune ? 

Much, however, as I differ from the Archbishop on these grounds, 
I cannot sufficiently deprecate the tone in which his powerful 
opposition has been met by many of the upholders of phonetic spelling. 
Nay, I must go still further, and frankly confess that to one of his 
arguments I find it difficult, at present, to give a satisfactory answer. 

‘It is a mere assumption,” the Archbishop remarks, ‘‘ that all men pro- 
nounce all words alike; or that whenever they come to spell a word they will 
exactly agree as to what the outline of its sound is. Now we are sure men will 
not do this, from the fact that, before there was any fixed and settled ortho- 
graphy in our language, when, therefore, everybody was more or less a phono- 
grapher, seeking to write down the word as it sounded to him, for he had no 
other law to guide him, the variations of spelling are infinite. Take, for 
instance, the word sudden, which does not seem to promise any great scope for 
variety. I have myself met with this word spelt in no less than fourteen ways 
among our early writers. Again, in how many ways was Raleigh’s name 
spelt, or Shakspere’s? The same is evident from the spelling of uneducated 
persons in our own day. They have no other rule but the sound to guide 
them. How is it that they do not all spell alike? ”—(English Past and 
Present, p. 203.). 

Like most men who plead with their heart as well as with their 
head, the Archbishop has here overlooked one obvious answer to his 
question. They do not spell alike because they have been brought 
up with a system of spelling in which the same sound can be repre- 
sented in ten different ways, and in which hardly any one letter is 
restricted to one phonetic power only. If children were brought up 
with an alphabet in which each letter had but one sound, and in 
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which the same sound was always represented by the same sign— 
and this is the very essence of phonetic writing—then it would be 
simply impossible that they should dream of writing sudden in 14, or 
Woburn in 140, different ways. 

But for all that there is some truth in the Archbishop’s remark ; 
and if we compare the different ways in which the advocates of 
phonetic spelling—men like Pitman, Bell, Ellis, Withers, Jones— 
write the same words, even when using the same phonetic alphabet, 
we shall see that the difficulty pointed out by the Archbishop is a real 
one. Every one knows how differently the same words always have 
been and still are pronounced in different parts of England. And 
it is not only in towns and counties that these peculiarities prevail ; 
there are certain words which one family pronounces differently from 
another; and there are besides the studied and unstudied peculiarities 
of individual speakers. To convince people that one pronunciation 
is right and the other wrong, seems utterly hopeless. I have heard a 
highly cultivated man defending his dropping the / at the beginning 
of certain words, by the unanswerable argument that in the place 
where he was brought up, no one pronounced these initial h’s. What 
Scotchman would admit that his pronunciation was faulty? What 
Irishman would submit to laws of spelling passed in London? And 
what renders argument on any niceties of pronunciation still more 
difficult is, that both the ear and the tongue are most treacherous 
witnesses. I have heard Americans maintain in good earnest that 
there was much less of nasal twang in America than in England. 
People are not aware how they pronounce, and how differently they 
pronounce one and the same word. As a foreigner I have had ample 
opportunities for observation on this point. Some friends would tell 
me, for instance, that world was pronounced like whiri’d, father like 
farther, nor (before consonants) like gnaw, bud like bird, burst like 
bust, for like fur, birth like berth; that the vowels had the 
same sound in where and there, in not and war, in God and 
gaudy ; while others assured me that no one but a foreigner could 
think so. And the worst is that even the same person does not 
always pronounce the same word in exactly the same manner. Con- 
stantly, when I asked a friend to repeat a word which he had just 
pronounced, he would pronounce it again, but with a slight difference. 
The mere fact of his trying to pronounce well would give to his pro- 
nunciation a conscious and emphatic character. The preposition of 
is pronounced by most people “wv,” but if cross-examined, many 
will say that they pronounce ov, but the o not exactly like off: 

The confusion becomes greatest when it is attempted to identify the 
pronunciation, say of a vowel in German with a vowel in English. No 
two Englishmen and no two Germans seemed to beable toagree on what 
they heard with their ears, or what they said with their tongues ; and 
the resultin the end is that no vowel in German was really the same as 
any other vowel in English. To take one or two instances from Mr. 
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Ellis’s key to Paleotype, I can hear no difference between the a in 
Italian mano, English father, and German mahnen, unless I restrict 
my observations to the utterance of certain individuals; whereas I 
do hear a very decided, and generally adopted, difference between the 
vowels in German bécke and French jeune. Mr. Ellis, touching on 
the same difficulty, remarks, “ Mr. Bell’s pronunciation, in many 
instances, differs from that which I am accustomed to give, especially 
in foreign words. Both of us may be wrong.’ Mr. Sweet remarks, 
page 10, “ Mr. Ellis insists strongly on the monophthongic character 
of his own ees and 00s. I hear his ee and 00 as distinct diphthongs, 
not only in his English pronunciation, but also in his pronunciation 
of French, German,and Latin.” If phonetic writing meant this 
minute photography of spoken sounds, in which Messrs. Bell and 
Ellis excel; if any attempt had ever been made to employ this 
hair-splitting machinery for a practical reform of Eaglish spelling, 
the objections raised by Archbishop Trench would be quite un- 
answerable. There would be fifty different ways of spelling English, 
and the confusion would be greater than it is now. Not even 
Mr. Bell’s thirty-six categories of vowel sound would be sufficient 
to render every peculiarity of vowel quality, pitch, and quantity, with 
perfect accuracy.” (See H. Sweet, “ History of English Sounds,” 
pp. 58, 68.) But this was never intended, and while conceding much . 
to the Archbishop’s arguments, I must not concede too much. 

What I like in Mr. Pitman’s system of spelling is exactly what I 
know has been found fault with by others, viz., that he does not 
attempt to refine too much, and to express in writing those endless 
shades of pronunciation which may be of the greatest interest to the 
student of acoustics, or of phonetics, as applied to the study of living 
dialects, but which, for practical as well as for scientific philological 
purposes, must be entirely ignored. Writing was never intended to 
photograph spoken languages: it was meant to indicate, not to 
paint, sounds. If Voltaire says, “ L’écriture c’est la peinture de la 
voix,” he is right; but when he goes on to say, “plus elle est 
ressemblante, meilleure elle est,” Iam not certain that, as in a picture 
of a landscape, so in a picture of the voice, a pre-Raphaelite minuteness 
may not destroy the very object of the picture. Language deals in 
broad colours, and writing ought to follow the example of language, 
which, though it allows an endless variety of pronunciation, restricts 
itself for its own purpose, for the purpose of expressing thought in 
all its modifications, to a very limited number of typical vowels and 
consonants. Out of the large number of vowel sounds, for instance, 
which have been catalogued from the various English dialects, those 
only can be recognised as constituent elements of the language which 
in, and by, their difference from each other convey a difference of 
meaning. Of such pregnant and thought-conveying vowels, English 
possesses no more than twelve. Whatever the minor shades of 
vowel sounds in English dialects may be, they do not enrich the 
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language as such, ?.c., they do not enable the speaker to convey more 
minute shades of thought than the twelve typical single vowels. 
Besides, there generally is what the French might call a phonetic 
solidarity in each dialect. If one vowel changes, the others are apt 
to follow, and the main object of language remains the same through- 
out, viz., to prevent one word from running into another, and yet to 
abstain from minute phorietic distinctions, which an ordinary ear 
might find it difficult to grasp. This principle of phonetic solidarity 
is of great importance, not only in explaining the gradual changes of 
vowels, but also such general changes of consonants as we see, for 
instance, in the German Lautverschiebung. As soon as one place is 
left vacant, there is pressure to fill it, or so much of it as is left 
vacant, but no more. 

There are, in fact, two branches, or at all events, two quite 
distinct practical applications of the science of Phonetics, which, for 
want of better names, I designate as philological and dialectical. 
There is what may be called a philological study of Phonetics, 
which is an essential part of the Science of Language, and has 
for its object to give a clear idea of the alphabet, not as written, but 
as spoken. It treats of the materials out of which, the instruments 
with which, and the process by which, vowels and consonants are 
formed ; and after explaining how certain letters agree, and differ, in 
their material, in the instruments with which, and the process by 
which they are produced, it enables us to understand the causes and 
the results of what is called Phonetic Change. In many respects the 
most instructive treatment of the general theory of Phonetics is to be 
found in the Pratisikhyas ; particularly in the oldest (400 B.c.), that 
attached to the Rig Veda.’ Though the number of possible sounds 
may seem infinite, the number of real sounds used in Sanskrit or any 
other given language for the purpose of expressing different shades 
of meaning, is very limited. It is with these broad categories of 
sound alone that the Pratisakhyas deal; and it is for a proper under- 
standing of these that the Science of Language has to include within 
its sphere a careful study of Phonetics. 

The dialectical study of Phonetics has larger objects. It wishes 
to exhaust all possible sounds which can be produced by the vocal 
organs, little concerned as to whether these sounds occur in any real 
language or not. It is particularly useful for the purpose of painting, 
with the utmost accuracy, the actual pronunciation of individuals, 
and of fixing the faintest shades of dialectic variety. The most mar- 
vellous achievement in this branch of applied phonetics may be seen 
in Mr. Bell’s “‘ Visible Speech. ” 

These two branches of phonetic science, however, should be kept 
carefully distinct. As the foundation of a practical alphabet, like- 

(1) “ Rig-Veda-Pratisikhya, Das alteste Lehrbuch der Vedischen Phonetik, Sanskrit 


Text mit Ubersetzung und Anmerkungen, herausgegeben,’ von F. Max Miiller. 
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wise as the only safe foundation for the Science of Language, we 
want philological or theoretic Phonetics. We want an understanding 
of those general principles and those broad categories of sound which 
are treated in the Pratisikhyas ; we do not want any of the minute 
dialectic distinctions which have no grammatical purpose, and are 
therefore outside the pale of grammatical science. 

But when we want to exhaust all possible shades of sound, when 
we want to photograph the peculiarities of certain dialects, or 
measure the deviations in the pronunciation of individuals by the 
most minute degrees, we then must avail ourselves of that exquisite 
artistic machinery constructed by Mr. Bell, and handled with so 
much skill by Mr. A. J. Ellis, though few only will be able to use it 
with real success. 

I have sometimes been blamed for having insisted on Phonetics 
being recognised as the foundation of the Science of Language. 
Professor Benfey and other scholars protested against the chapter I 
had devoted to Phonetics in the Second Series of my Lectures, as an 
unnecessary innovation, and those protests have become still stronger 
of late. But here, too, we must distinguish between two things. 
Philological or general Phonetics are, I hold as strongly as ever, an 
integral part of the Science of Language; dialectic Phonetics may 
be useful here and there, but they should be kept within their proper 
sphere; otherwise, I admit as readily as any one else, they obscure 
rather than reveal the broad and massive colours of sound which 
language uses for its ordinary work. 

If we reflect a little, we shall see that the philological conception 
‘of a vowel is something totally different from its purely acoustic or 
dialectic conception. The former is chiefly concerned with the 
sphere of possible variation, and the latter with the purely pheno- 
menal individuality of each vowel. To the philologist the three 
vowels in septimus, for instance, whatever their exact pronunciation 
may have been at different times, and in different provinces of the 
Roman Empire, are potentially one and the same. We look on septimus 
and €Béopos as on Sanskrit saptamas, and only by knowing that e, ¢, 
and w in septimus are all representatives of a short a, or that optimus 
stands for the more ancient optwmus and optomos, do we take in at one 
glance the whole history and possible variation of these vowels in 
different languages and dialects. Even where a vowel disappears com- 
pletely, as in gigno for gigeno, in xintw for mieTw, the mental eye of the 
philologist discerns and weighs what no ear can hear. And while 
in these cases the etymologist, disregarding the clearest variety of 
pronunciation, treats such vowels as a, ¢, 7, 0, 4 as one and the same, in 
others where two vowels seem to have exactly the same sound to the 
dialectician, the philologist on his part perceives differences of the 
greatest importance. The? in fides and cliens may have the same 
sound as the 7 in gigno or septimus, the u of uo may not differ from the 
u in optumus or dubens, but their intrinsic value, their capabilities of ' 
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growth and decay, are totally different in each. We shall never be 
able to speak with anything like real scientific accuracy of the 
pronunciation of ancient languages, but even if we look to their 
written appearance only, we see again and again how vowels, 
written alike, are historically totally distinct. Grimm introduced 
the distinction between di and ai, between du and ai, not be- 
cause it is by any means certain that the pronunciation of these 
diphthongs varied, but because he wished to indicate that the ante- 
cedents of di and du were different from those of ai and aé. In 
Gothic fathu (Sk. pasu, pecu), az is a shortened to i, and broken 
before h to ai; in Gothic rdit (Sk. veda, ofa), ai is radical # 
strengthened to a. In Gothic dauhtar (Sk. duhitar, Ovyarnp), au is 
radical «w broken to au; in atéhna, oven (Sk. asna, imvo— ixvo =akvo), 
the au is a, darkened to wu, and broken to du; while in Gothic bdaug 
(wépeoya), du is original w strengthened to du. When we hear é 
and 6 in Gothic, we see 4, just as we see Doric 4 behind Ionic 4. 
When we hear ¢ in canis, we see Sanskrit s ; when we hear ¢ in eruor, 
we see Sanskrit *. When we hear y in yévos, we see Aryan g; 
when we hear + in @Aéyw, we see Aryan z. 

These few illustrations will explain, I hope, the essential differ- 
ence in the application of phonetics to philology and dialectology, 
and will show that in the former our brush must of necessity be 
broad, while in the latter it must be fine. It is by mixing up two 
separate lines of research, each highly important in itself, that so 
much confusion has of late been occasioned. The value of purely 
phonetic observations should on no account be underrated ; but it is 
necessary, for that very reason, that dialectical as well as philological 
phonetics should each be confined to their proper sphere. The philo- 
logist has much to learn from the phonetician, but he should never 
forget that here, as elsewhere, what is broad and typical is as impor- 
tant and as scientifically accurate as what is minute and special. 

What is broad and typical is often more accurate even than what 
is minute and special. It might be possible, for instance, by a photo- 
graphic process, to represent the exact position of the tongue and the 
inside walls of the mouth while we pronounce the Italian vowel 7. 
But it would be the greatest mistake to suppose that this image gives 
us the only way in which that vowel is, and can be pronounced. 
Though each individual may have his own way of placing the 
tongue in pronouncing 7, we have only to try the experiment in order 
to convince ourselves that, with some effort, we may vary that position 
in many ways and yet produce the sound of 7. When, therefore, in 
my Lectures on the Science of Language, I gave pictures of the 
positions of the vocal organs required for pronouncing the typical 
letters of the alphabet, I took great care to make them typical, 7.e. to 
leave them rough sketches rather than minute photographs. I 
cannot better express what I feel on this point than by quoting the 
words of Haeckel : 

QQ? 
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“For didactic purposes, simple schematic figures are far more useful 
than pictures preserving the greatest faithfulness to nature and car- 
ried out with the greatest accuracy.” (‘Ziele und Wege,”’ p. 37). 

To return, after this digression, to Mr. Pitman’s alphabet, I 
repeat that it recommends itself to my mind by what others call its in- 
accuracy. It shows its real and practical wisdom by not attempting 
to fix any distinctions which are not absolutely necessary. If, for 
instance, we take the guttural tenuis, we find that English recognises 
one k only, although its pronunciation varies considerably. It is 
sometimes pronounced so as to produce almost a sharp crack ; some- 
times it has a deep, hollow sound; and sometimes a soft, lazy, 
mouillé character. It varies considerably according to the vowels 
which follow it, as anybody may hear, nay feel, if he pronounces, in 
succession, cot, cool, car, cat, kit. But as English does not use these 
different X’s for the purpose of distinguishing words or grammatical 
forms, one broad category only of voiceless guttural checks has to be 
admitted in writing English. In the Semitic languages the case is 
different; not only are haf and kof different in sound, but this 
difference is used to distinguish different meanings. 

Or if we take the vowel a in its original, pure pronunciation, like 
Italian a, we can easily perceive that it has different colours in differ- 
ent counties of England. Yet in writing it may be treated as one, 
because it has but one and the same grammatical intention, and does 
not convey a new meaning till it exceeds its widest limits. Good 
speakers in England pronounce the a in /ast like the pure Italian a ; 
with others it becomes broad, with others thin. But though it may 
thus oscillate considerably, it must not encroach on the province of e, 
which would change its meaning to /es¢t; nor on the province of 0, 
which would change it to /ost ; nor on the province of «, which would 
change it to Just. 

The difficulty, therefore, which Archbishop Trench has pointed out 
is really restricted to those cases where the pronunciation of vowels— 
for it is with vowels chiefly that we are troubled—varies so much as 
to overstep the broadest limits of one of the recognised categories of 
sound, and to encroach on another. If we take the word fast, which 
is pronounced very differently even by educated people, there would 
be no necessity for indicating in writing the different shades of pro- 
nunciation which lie between the sound of the short Italian a and 
the long a as heard in father. But when the a in fast is pronounced 
like the a in fat, then the necessity of a new graphic exponent would 
arise, and Archbishop Trench would be right in twitting phonetic 
reformers with sanctioning two spellings for the same word. 

I could mention the names of three bishops, one of whom pro- 
nounced the vowel in God like gaud, another like rod, a third like 
gad. The last pronunciation would prebably be condemned by every- 
body, but the other two would remain, sanctioned by the highest 
authority, and therefore retained in phonetic writing. 
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So far, then, I admit that Archbishop Trench has pointed out a 
real difficulty inherent in phonetic writing; but what is that one 
difficulty compared with the difficulties of the present system of 
English spelling? It would not be honest to try to evade his 
charge, by saying that there is but one pronunciation recognised by 
the usage of educated people. That is not so, and those who know 
best the biology of language, know that it cannot be so. The very life 
of language consists in a constant friction between the centripetal force 
of custom and the centrifugal force of individual freedom. Against 
that difficulty therefore there is no remedy. Only here again the 
Archbishop seems to have overlooked the fact that the difficulty 
belongs to the present system of spelling nearly as much as to the 
phonetic system. There is but one recognised way of spelling, 
but everybody pronounces according to his own idiosyncrasies. 
It would be the same with phonetic spelling. One pronunciation, 
the best recognised, would have to be adopted as a standard in 
phonetic writing, leaving to every Englishman his freedom to 
pronounce as seemeth good to him. We should lose nothing of 
what we now possess, and all the advantages of phonetic writing 
would remain unimpaired. The real state of the case is, therefore, 
this—No one defends the present system of spelling; every one 
admits the serious injury which it inflicts on national education. 
Everybody admits the practical advantages of phonetic spelling, but 
after that, all exclaim that a reform of spelling, whether partial or 
complete, is impossible. Whether it is impossible or not, I gladly 
leave to men of the world to decide. Asa scholar, as a student of 
the history of language, I simply maintain that in every written 
language a reform of spelling is, sooner or later, inevitable. No 
doubt the evil day may be put off. I have little doubt that it will 
be put off for many generations, and that a real reform will pro- 
bably not be carried except concurrently with a violent social 
convulsion. Only let the question be argued fairly. Let facts have 
some weight, and let it not be supposed by men of the world that 
those who defend the principles of the Fonetic Nuz are only 
teetotalers and vegetarians, who have never learned how to spell. 

If I have spoken strongly in support of Mr. Pitman’s system, it is 
not because on all points I consider it superior to the systems pre- 
pared by other reformers, particularly by Messrs. Ellis and Jones, 
who have devised schemes of phonetic spelling that dispense with 
any new types; but chiefly because it has been tested so largely, 
and has stood the test well. Mr. Pitman’s Phonetic Journal has now 
been published thirty-four years, and if it is known that it is 
published weekly in 9,250 copies, each copy representing at least 
four or five readers, it may not seem so very foolish, after all, if we 
imagine that there is some vital power in that insignificant germ. 

F. Max MUxuer. 
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Tuat Englishmen are asa rule blind, stone-blind, as to the condi- 
tion of the Turkish empire, there can be no manner of doubt. For 
long it has been impossible to use any portion of the English daily 
press to lift the veil of darkness which has hidden the rottenness and 
the iniquities of the Government of the Sultan and his feudatories. 
It has been the interest of an influential portion of the monied — 
classes to conceal the symptoms of the sick man’s disease and decay, 
and they have accordingly been carefully and effectually hidden. 
Writers whose letters on other subjects have meanwhile been freely 
and constantly inserted in the daily papers, both Liberal and Con- 
servative, and who have tried to set the truth about Turkey before 
their countrymen, have been over and over again disappointed, and 
have tried in vain. Consular authorities and diplomatic agents in 
the East have, it is loudly whispered, received instructions or hints 
from the Foreign Office to report nothing which will appear in print 
in a Blue-Book contrary to the interests of the Turkish empire. 
“Tt is part of my official religion,” said a candid English consular 
official of an Oriental town, “ to love the Turks and to hate the 
Greeks, but after years spent in Turkey I find myself obliged to act 
in a precisely contrary manner.” 

It is not, however, the object of the present paper to expose the 
enormities and the cruelties of misrule in Turkey proper, but to 
direct attention to Egypt, and to attempt to disabuse the mind of 
the English public of certain utterly erroneous ideas which are 
commonly entertained with respect to that country, in which, 
through the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, they have now 
a direct interest, and consequently a direct responsibility. Tho 
English press, since the Turkish bubble has begun to burst, has 
lately talked much of the independence of Egypt. Now what does 
the independence of Egypt really mean? For when evils are invete- 
rate in a system, the withdrawal of restraints, however small, can 
but make those evils more inveterate still. It means 

1. The continuance of slavery. : 

2. The continuance of forced labour, with its attendant hardships 
and cruelties. 

3. A brutal conscription. 

4, Wholesale confiscation of land and other property. 

5. Grinding taxation, to support the unbounded luxury and 
caprices of an irresponsible Turkish and consequently alien tyrant. 

1, It is commonly believed in England that the Khedive is 
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opposed to slavery. The man has so often said so to the Prince of 
Wales, and to other noble guests, that the mass of Englishmen have 
come to believe him. Nothing, however, can be more absolutely 
contrary to the truth. The real fact is that the Khedive is the 
largest slave-owner in Egypt. There is not one of the almost 
numberless palaces of his Highness, and his sons and pashas, which 
is not full to overflowing of slaves of both sexes, and they are to be 
found in private houses throughout the whole length of the land of 
Egypt. The Khedive himself continually buys them ; and in addi- 
tion to his domestic slaves, his Highness, as he increases his stock of 
women, increases also his stock of those unhappy beings who are 
specially mutilated, and that under circumstances of the most 
revolting barbarity, in order to preserve the fidelity of his concu- 
bines and wives, which he finds he cannot secure by expensive 
presents of French jewellery. Let it be especially noted that,—to 
put Georgians and other whites, who are supplied through the 
Turkish market, out of the question,—African slaves can only be 
brought into Egypt by way of Suez or by the Nile, and that one 
single word from the Viceroy could stop the importation of a single 
slave into Egypt, or arrest their progress at any point on their way 
to Cairo. That word, however, has never been spoken. Slaves 
are seen daily descending the Nile in open day. I have repeatedly 
seen them myself when ascending and descending the Nile in a 
dahabeeah. I have seen slaves chained together with iron chains ; 
and on one occasion a slave heavily loaded with irons attempted to 
end his miseries by throwing himself into the Nile before my own 
Nile-boat. Only last year I witnessed the sale of a young female 
slave by a Government official at Assouan, who made £5 by the 
transaction, and who pulled out her tongue, showed her teeth, and 
indicated the good points of the poor little shrinking creature with 
all the zest of an experienced dealer. This year I travelled in the 
train from Suez with an Egyptian soldier who had with him a little 
Christian slave-boy whom he had kidnapped from Abyssinia, while 
Christian England is looking on with abject admiration at the 
spectacle of the only Christian country in Africa being subjugated 
by her Mohammedan ally. It is true that open slave-markets are 
abolished, but I could buy a slave myself to-morrow, if only I did it 
sub rosd, for fear of the European consuls. In saying thus much, I 
do not wish it to be understood that I believe that slaves in Egypt 
are on the whole ill-treated. On the contrary, I think that when 
once bought they are well used, like other valuable property, but 
they are undoubtedly treated with great cruelty by the slavers who 
bring them from the interior ; and a relic which was shown me in 
the British Consulate at Tarabulis Gharb (Tripoli in Barbary) 
shows to what lengths a Turkish pasha is capable of going with his 
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chattel. This relic is a massive collar of iron, spiked like that ofa 
mastiff, and so contrived that the wretch upon whose neck it was 
welded could not move his head without being impaled. This orna- 
ment was filed off the neck of a slave who had escaped from the 
palace of the Pasha. 

The attitude of England towards both Turkey and Egypt in the 
matter of slavery must be the subject of continual amazement to 
every unprejudiced observer. But it shows the power of the 
almighty dollar. Englishmen commonly believe that what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, but they stop the application 
of this wholesome if homely maxim when they come to deal with 
those Mohammedan tyrants with whose well-being the pecuniary 
interests of a part of the English people are supposed to be bound up. 
Slavery in Zanzibar or Cuba is an abomination to be abhorred by 
Christian England, but slavery in Turkey or Egypt is a thing to be 
—well, winked at and condoned, while at the same time Christian 
English money is to be lavished and lent to any extent in order to 
bolster up the very two powers which are the greatest supporters of 
slavery in the world! Englishmen, again, seem to take pride in the 
not altogether bloodless exploits of distinguished filibusters like 
Baker and others, but the knowing ones of Egypt see in those costly 
expeditions only the intention of the Khedive to open up new fields 
for the procuring of slaves and slave labour. Certainly, as appears 
from Sir 8. Baker’s own admissions, his Egyptian Highness has given 
a handle to such an opinion by attaching to Sir Samuel’s retinue a 
ruffian who was a notorious slave-driver, and by refusing, spite of his 
own plighted word, to punish that same person when sent back to 
Cairo in disgrace. 

2. The Independence of Egypt means the Continuance of Forced 
Labour.—It is astonishing that the majority of Englishmen should 
imagine that a stop has been put to this infamous system, when the 
very reverse is the case. The Egyptian Fellaheen and the poor 
generally are liable to forced labour—first, at the public works—a 
term of very elastic meaning in a country where all things exist for 
the ruling despot—such as railways, the repair of dykes, the making 
of canals, the construction of bridges; and secondly, on the estates 
and at the sugar manufactories of the Khedive. For the first of 
these the people receive no payment, and keep themselves ; for the 
second they keep themselves for fifty days, and afterwards occasion- 
ally receive a few dry, gritty rusks a day, and a small nominal 
payment, which, however, in many instances, and especially in 
remote places, is either altogether withheld or paid only in part. I 
have the word of the European superintendent of one of the largest 
of the Khedive’s sugar-works that no payment has been made during 
his term of office, a period of several years, to any of the people 
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employed. What takes place is this: Some hundreds of hands are 
wanted at one of the Khedive’s estates or works. An order is issued. 
A steamer with soldiers on board is sent up the Nile, towing several 
huge barges of iron or wood. It anchors opposite a town or village, 
and soon hundreds of men, boys, and girls, many of tender age, are 
seen hurrying and being driven down to the river-bank, clutching 
such small bags of bread or fragments of rusk as they can collect in 
haste, and accompanied by their parents, friends, wives, and children, 
who rend the air with their shrill screams and lamentations, for they 
well know that many a dear face will never be seen again. Neither 
the only sons of widows or of blind and aged parents, nor the fathers 
of helpless infants are spared. The despot requires them—the bas- 
tinado and the prison are the cost of refusal. The whole crowd are 
rapidly swept into the barges, where, without regard to age or sex, 
they are packed together like herrings in a barrel. The steamer and 
the barges then start with their living freight, many of whom will 
never return to their homes from the distant sugar or cotton estate to 
which they are conveyed. During the process of their being driven 
on board and during the voyage no more account is taken of the 
occupants of the barges than of brute beasts. Arrived at the scene 
of their labours, an incessant mill-horse grind of toil ensues. There 
is no Friday rest, no moment’s space allowed for recreation. Both 
sexes labour under the eye of taskmasters armed with sticks, whips, 
konobashes, which are freely and needlessly applied to the often naked 
and at all events only one-shirted backs of those poor “free” 
labourers, whom the charity of England has not yet learned to pity, 
and whose brutal taskmaster-in-chief she has not yet learned to 
condemn. I have myself seen little, tender, emaciated girls stagger- 
ing under heavy loads of earth, who have been lashed each time they 
ascended the high bank at which they were at work, and even prodded 
in the naked breasts with sharp palm-sticks. I have seen them sink- 
ing upon the earth, fainting under their loads. No sort of shelter is 
provided for these unfortunates, though the nights of an Egyptian 
winter can be very cold, and a single shirt is their only garment. 
Many have not even this. On the filthy floor of the sugar factory, or 
on the bare stubbly ground of the cane-field—where they cease 
working, there they lie down to take their scanty rest, and are suc- 
ceeded on the instant by other gangs awakened to relieve them. 
Thus, night and day, without intermission, the work goes on, and the 
cringing parasites of the little Egyptian Court, and the base crew of 
servile European speculators who prey upon the Khedive, and the 
Consuls-General who love to speak smooth things, and Cook’s tourists, 
and the reporters of the English “ dailies,” lift up their hands in ful- 
some admiration, and proclaim to the world that so many more 
pounds of sugar have been produced in Egypt in ¢his than in the 
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previous years. These people forget to proclaim also how much blood 
—and that human blood—has been expended in its refinement and 
elaboration! An English friend visiting one of the Khedive’s sugar 
factories a few days ago, observed a man at work loaded with immense 
iron chains. On inquiring the reason, he was informed that the poor 
wretch had been detected sucking a few inches of sugar-cane, and 
was accordingly condemned to work in chains for five days and nights, 
without sleep, and without being allowed to stop to eat. 

One word more upon this head only. In speaking of public works 
it should be remembered that under this term are included railways 
which are the exclusive, private property of the Viceroy, and intended 
only for the conveyance of produce from his estates, and to whose 
trains a few battered carriages only are attached for passengers to 
whom time is no object; and canals to the Vice-regal estates, into 
whose sacred waters no common man’s shadoof is allowed to dip. 

3. The Independence of Egypt implies a brutal and wholesale Con- 
scription.—In some European countries, where an universal liability 
to serve in the army exists—and I am very far from asserting that 
such a liability is indefensible and, on the whole, inexpedient—the 
conscripted are, at all events, called on to defend their country, their 
wives, their families, and their homes. In Egypt, on the contrary, 
this dreadful peculiarity exists, that the poor Arab conscripts are 
compelled to execute the sole will of a capricious tyrant of an alien 
and inferior race, and to rival the cruelties of the Hebrew task- 
masters of old, by harrying and exacting money from their own 
countrymen. In no country is ancient tragedy so often re-enacted 
asin Egypt! At the present time, while the war mania prevails in 
the Viceroy’s mind, and men are needed to enable him to gratify 
the passions of religious hate and vain ostentation by: foreign con- 
quest, the conscription is being carried on in the most oppressive 
and arbitrary manner possible. In Cairo, even, respectable young 
men, of whom many are husbands and fathers of families, are 
arrested by the soldiery and police in the public streets and cafés, 
thrown into prison upon false and trumped-up charges, and if money 
is not forthcoming for their release, pressed into the army. In the 
villages men are simply seized by force, chained or welded together 
in wooden stocks—a brutal practice, of which I have seen examples 
within the last few days—and dragged to the nearest barracks, to be 
dealt with by low Turkish officers and American generals from the 
United States, who have followed the base example of Hobart Pasha 
in selling their swords to work the will of a despot. At this time 
the country villages and towns everywhere resound with the cries 
of women whose husbands and sons have been torn from them by 
force. 


4. The Independence of Egypt means the perpetuation of the system 
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of the confiscation of land and property to the Khedive’s use-—When 
Ahab sets his heart on Naboth’s vineyard, or rather, when the Vice- 
roy sets his heart upon a tract of land for a sugar plantation or cotton 
estate, the occupants—they can scarcely be called owners when they 
have to pay on the average £2 a year per ferddn in gold to Effen- 
deena—the occupants are compelled to sell their land at a valuation 
in which they are themselves passive instruments and without a 
voice. The sum, generally £6 per ferdan, which is fixed on is, how- 
ever, generally paid. This small sum, however, is soon spent, and 
the Fellaheen are thus completely swept away to take refuge and 
gain a living how and where they may, and are forced to part with 
their camels, oxen, goats, sheep, and donkeys for what they will 
fetch at the time. Thus, instead of the beautiful agriculture, and 
varied crops of wheat, barley, dhourrah, clover, beans, vetches, and 
flax, which delight the eye, and make the rich land of Egypt seem 
even as the Garden of the Lord, and which, in addition, afford 
food for an industrious, peaceable, and honest population and their 
beautiful cattle, nothing is seen but vast expanses of a single crop 
—sugar or cotton—and that the property of one man, who thus 
enriches himself at the expense and to the ruin of his own subjects. 
There is another and still baser form of confiscation. When 
His Highness wants camels or donkeys for any of his speculations, 
an order is issued to the Sheyks el Belad, and the country people, 
including sometimes the nearest Bedoueen of the desert, are com- 
pelled to bring their animals, often very long distances, to some 
appointed place, where they are seized, valued by an inspector 
appointed by the Governor, and paid for, or not paid for, as the case 
may be. Agriculture is thus thrown back, and families ruined. 
From some parts of the country all the strongest and best donkeys 
have been carried off, and the breed permanently deteriorated. 
Lately, in the rich Province of Baheyra, vast numbers of camels 
have been seized at Damanhour, and an English eye-witness of the 
fact assures me that not one was paid for, the poor owners not 
being even allowed anything for their expenses on the way. These 
camels were simply confiscated in the name of Effendeena, and their 
owners driven away penniless. This account was afterwards con- 
firmed by a native official. Donkeys and other animals are seized 
and confiscated in a similar manner. The accidental discovery of 
antiquities exposes the unlucky finder not only to the loss of the 
treasure trove, but to a severe flogging, and at times to imprison- 
ment. The effect of this atrocious system is that a fine work of 
ancient art is generally broken up and sold piecemeal to the first 
comer, while objects of gold and silver at once find their way to the 


melting pot. The Turk is not only cruel and unjust, but excessively 
stupid. 
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5. The Independence of Egypt signifies the Continuance of a Most 
Oppressive and Grinding System of Taxation which has a Show of 
Legality, and to Continual Exactions which have None.—Up to the 
present time, when an annual tribute has to be paid by the Viceroy 
to the Sultan, it is clearly the interest of the latter to use what influ- 
ence he possesses to prevent the over-taxation of the people. It is 
true that this influence has not been used as it ought, but it might be, 
and the fear of such a restraining power can scarcely fail to have 
had its effect on the Khedive. Make the Viceroy independent, and 
that slight safeguard is taken away. The real wonder is that the 
Egyptian Fellah can exist at all. For the land he occupies, and 
which was conquered for him by his Arabian forefathers, he has, as 
we have said, to pay to the Khedive on the average £2 per ferdan 
in gold. Every house is taxed, every palm-tree is taxed; in Cairo 
every donkey, and in the country every camel, ox, horse, and sheep. 
Besides this, under French tutelage octroi duties have been estab- 
lished in Cairo and other large towns, and the poor Cairene donkey- 
boys are forced to pay a tax upon every mouthful of clover consumed 
by their donkeys. A year or two ago there was a tax on donkey-boys, 
duty had to be paid on the one blue robe worn by the Fellaheen, and 
taxgatherers were stationed at the ferries and other public thorough- 
fares to arrest those whose scarfs did not bear the yellow Government 
brand. It can scarcely compénsate the ground-down Fellah to know 
that the money thus wrung from him goes to enable his lord and 
master to add palace to palace, to support a disproportionate army 
for purposes of foreign aggression, and to add to his stock of eunuchs, 
third-rate French actresses, and Yankee generals.1_ Some years ago 
the land-tribute was demanded for several years in advance on the 
promise that the payers should be exempted in future, but this pro- 
mise, it is almost needless to add, was never kept.” The fact is, the 
Khedive is much in the position of the fool who killed the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. The Fellaheen have been taxed more 
than they can bear, and though at the present time flogging is often 
resorted to in order to extort money, more money cannot be had. 
Meanwhile the poverty and misery of the people is extreme, although 
their sufferings are borne with marvellous resignation. A greater 
instance of God’s goodness can scarcely be imagined than the cheerful, 
contented disposition with which he has endowed the down-trodden 
people of Egypt, who will repay the smallest act of justice and even 
a kind word or look with a grateful affection which is truly pathetic. 


(1) An official estimated the number of the Khedive’s wives, concubines, slaves, and 
other female attendants as amounting to 900 women! I am assured that this estimate 
is below rather than above the mark. 

(2) Instances occurred of people offering their property to any one who would under- 
take to pay the taxes, and failing in this the land was snapped up by eunuchs and 
women of the harem. The bastinado was freely applied to exact this forced tax. 
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It is not, however, the poor alone who suffer from the extravagance 
and the dishonesty of their lord. A compulsory tax has been estab- 
lished upon the salaries of all Government officials, who are compelled 
to contribute one day’s pay in each month, which sum is deducted 
from the sum owed them. In addition to this, salaries are paid with 
the utmost irregularity, officials receiving their pay months and even 
more than a year afteritisdue. The tendency of this, of course, is to 
induce them to exact money from those beneath them. The condition 
of the lower grades especially of those officials is much to be pitied, 
for they have a position to maintain, and to many of them an official 
dress is prescribed. 

There are some, and these chiefly of the Cook’s Tourist sort, who 
“do’’ Cairo in three days and the Nile in twenty, and of that class 
of servile Alexandrian traders who would scream with delight if the 
Khedive were to tumble for coppers in the Frank Square, who are 
for ever talking about the “progress” of Egypt. I wish I could 
think that there was progress. Change, indeed, there has been, but 
I doubt the progress. The question is not whether Cairo, or Alex- 
andria, or Egypt has been Europeanized, and made more agreeable 
for the ordinary run of tourists, but whether the changes made really 
conduce to the well-being, happiness, and profit of the native inhabi- 
tants of the country. This may well admit of doubt, although it is 
hard to get an Englishman to believe that English institutions and 
customs are not the best possible for all the peoples upon earth, just 
as, in his sublime self-conceit, he is always wanting to thrust the 
Thirty-nine Articles down the throats of Christians of all the ancient 
Churches of Christendom. But let us see what the changes in 
Egypt amount to. The Khedive, then, has discarded the flowing 
Eastern dress, and waddles about in French broadcloth and varnished 
boots, and when he goes out, instead of riding a horse, like a man, he 
lolls in a luxurious French carriage. In Alexandria, it is true, some 
of the streets have been paved, but this has been done at the expense 
of Frank and Levantine merchants, and in spite of the Govern- 
ment rather than by its aid. In Cairo things are different. There 
the changes have been made by Effendeena himself. And what have 
we there? Instead of the wild, tangled garden of the once 
picturesque Esbeykeyeh, with its fine forest trees, and under- 
growth of sont and roses, open to all the world, there is half the 
space sold to speculators for the erections of cafés and gambling 
hells, and the other half inclosed within a cast-iron French railing of 
monotonous design, and a parky, newly-planted garden within it, 
with a puddle with a punt and two swans in the centre, a Swiss chalét 
at each of the four gates, a vista ending in the chimney of some 
waterworks, a bit of rock-work, several grog-shops, and a kiosk 
where a band plays airs from ‘“ Madame Angot” in the afternoons. 
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For entrance to this paradise, (which, after all, is as pleasant as an 
English suburban tea-garden), His Highness charges the public a 
piastre a head. Then there is the new hotel (the Khedive’s own), 
which would be an eyesore at Bognor or Harrogate ; the Duke of 
Sutherland’s new house, which resembles an aggregation of packing- 
boxes; and an English church which would be a disgrace to Mr. 
Compo. In place of the old, narrow streets—purposely narrow on 
account of the heat of the climate, but always cool and dry—there 
are new blazing thoroughfares, which are either blinding from dust 
and heat, or bathed with water to such an extent that the donkeys 
cannot keep their footing. It is certain that the climate of Cairo has 
been changed for the worse by the perpetual watering of the new 
streets and garden. A thick mist frequently hangs over that portion 
of the town where formerly the air was dry and healthy. To pro- 
vide space for these new streets and squares, there has been a 
wholesale confiscation of private house property, and the wanton 
destruction of several splendid ancient mosques. Again, while the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan—the Westminster Abbey of Cairo, and 
perhaps the finest specimen of Arab architecture extant—is allowed 
to goto rack and ruin, the Khedive is erecting at vast expense a 
tasteless pile by its side. The citadel, with its unrivalled view—once 
the residence of the old Arab Caliphs—has been modernized, spoiled, 
and abandoned ; while the Viceroy lives in the frightful palaces of 
Abdiu and Gezeesch, and flings away his people’s money in the con- 
tinual erection of uglier palaces still. One of the finest of the 
mosque-tombs of the Memlook Sultans is, moreover, used as a 
magazine of gunpowder. In fact, in less than twenty years at the 
present rate of destruction, not a single fine ancient building will 
be left in Cairo, once, but soon no longer to be the queen of Oriental 
cities. 

Much has been said and written about the progress of education 
in Egypt, but, so far as the country poor are concerned, very little 
has been done. A short time since, a late distinguished consular 
official was appointed Director of Education in Egypt, and though 
many who admired his talents the most, wondered that he should 
condescend to accept a post under such a master, they at least hoped 
that there would be a marked progress in education. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had this gentleman arrived at his post when he was sent back 
to England with a large salary, to push the Khedive’s interests 
in England! 

Again, the railway system of Egypt, although the mileage has 
been largely increased, has, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, 
decidedly gone back in efficiency, and nothing can be worse than 
the management and arrangements generally. There are but two 
good trains in all Egypt—the morning express from Cairo to 
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Alexandria, and vice versd, and those are due to the pressure of the 
mercantile body in Alexandria. 

The real fact appears to be that it is useless to hope for improve- 
ment in Egypt so long as it is governed by a Turk. It seems probable 
that it is impossible to improve a Turk by bringing him in contact 
with European civilization. You may make him worse, but you 
cannot make him better. The old-fashioned, bigoted Turk of Central 
Asia Minor, whom I have no¢ seen, has, I do not doubt, many fine 
qualities. He is a “ gentleman,” he speaks the truth, his hospitality 
is unbounded, he believes in God, he says his prayers. But the 
civilized Turk, whom I have seen—a Turk, 7.e., of the stuff of which 
Sultans and Pashas are made—is quite a different being. He is 
bigoted without being religious; he is tyrannical, superstitious, cruel, 
luxurious. He is an accomplished liar, and his so-called civilization 
consists in his wearing French polished leather boots, drinking brandy 
and champagne, and importing a worn-out French actress. He is, in 
short, a whited sepulchre, not over and above fair without, but very 
foul indeed within. He is covered with French broadcloth, but 
scratch him and you see the low Tartar at once. From such a man a 
country can have no hope, and the more independent he is the worse 
he will be. 

I pause a moment here to remark that one thing may fairly be 
said in favour of Egypt. The Christians in that country are far 
better treated than they are in Turkey. The massacres and martyr- 
doms of the Greek Islands and of the Lebanon have no counterpart 
on the banks of the Nile. This, perhaps, is not so much from the 
better feeling of the rulers as from the circumstance that the country 
is itself so narrow, and that the European Consuls are so numerous 
and so powerful. Indications, however, are not wanting that the 
will to injure is not absent. Recently the Khedive has forcibly 
closed the school of the U. S. A. Presbyterian schools at Koos, 
and Coptic Christians are now pressed into the army along with the 
rest of the population. It is alleged that great obstacles are placed 
in the way of the soldiers attending divine worship, but I have 
certainly seen many of them at the Aeed-el-Ghitas on the eve of 
the Epiphany and at other festivals in the Metropolitan Church in 
Cairo. During the vacancy caused by the death of the late Coptic 
patriarch, the Khedive, there is no doubt, placed great obstacles in 
the way of the election of his successor, but this was probably the 
result rather of a curious superstition than of religious bigotry. 

And now, if it would seem that the independence of the ruler of 
Egypt would but aggravate and intensify present evils, is there no 
remedy for the state of things depicted in the foregoing pages ?—a 
state which has indeed been painted in too faint instead of in too dark 
colours. When there is a uniform dead-level of continual cruelty, 
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rapacity, and injustice, it is hard to select particular instances, and 
those already advanced do but exemplify the common, every-day state 
of affairs. For myself I cannot agree with the sentiment of Mr. Free- 
man—and it is the only one in his article in this Review (Dec. 1875) 
to which I cannot heartily subscribe—when he says that he cannot 
quarrel with Moslem tyrants in respect of this treatment of their 
Mohammedan subjects. Surely we need notso limit our sympathies, 
but should be ready when occasion offers to help all. And assuredly 
a great cry for justice rises up before Heaven from Egypt. Might 
not we Englishmen hope that by unseating the present alien despot 
and by occupying at least a portion of Egypt, we could give to the 
Arab inhabitants that meed of justice, which spite of the individual 
shortcomings of new-fledged Scotch civilians and English subalterns 
we have in the main given to India? In that occupation lies, I am 
persuaded, the sole hope of Egypt. As a rule I am opposed to 
further annexations of territory. I believe that empires, like 
Russia and the United States, may be too large for the happiness 
and liberty of the people, but in respect to Egypt I am convinced 
that the occupation of the country, so far at least as the Delta, 
Cairo, and some portion of the higher Nile valley is concerned, is 
imposed upon us both by ‘political necessity and by duty. By 
political necessity ; because now that Englishmen have begun to 
find out that the Bosphorus is not on the direct road to India, 
and now that the Sick Man’s constitution seems to be finally 
breaking up, it becomes of paramount importance to British interests 
to possess the true approach to our Indian possessions and to have 
the command of the great highway in which we have just acquired 
so large an interest. And next, by duty; because we should then 
break the chains of slavery and open the doors of the house of 
bondage, and give freedom, justice, and protection to an honest and 
faithful people who are now groaning under a foreign yoke. The 
most zealous sticklers for the doctrine that possession and prescrip- 
tion sanctify tyranny and usurpation are unable to pretend that the 
family of Mohammed Ali have any right to the Arabian country 
which they misrule. 
GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 





ON MR. MILL’S THEORY OF VALUE. 


Ir has often been noted that what a man writes in condemna- 
tion of the opinions of another is open to all the sources of error that 
affect his work when he expounds his own opinions, and to others in 
addition: for he may have failed rightly to track the thoughts 
which he believes himself to be criticising. When a truth assumes 
great importance for a man and he sees it clearly, he will make 
others see it clearly ; he will be trustworthy so long as he writes of 
it constructively. But, though he may be wholly superior to the 
temptation so to lower the reputation of previous writers that his 
own may be the more eminent, his devotion to the truth which is 
dominant in his own mind will be apt not only to render him 
jealous of the position of complementary truths, but so far to pre- 
occupy his thoughts as to hinder him from perceiving all that these 
truths have worked in the minds of others. It is not, therefore, an 
unhealthy sign of the times that a series of attacks has been made 
by various writers on various sides of the central doctrine of the book 
by which most living English economists have been educated ; and it 
is not a matter of wonder that some of these attacks have been made 
by thinkers of great power. It may be possible without detracting 
from the worth of what they have contributed towards the 
construction of the theory of Value, to show that many of their 
destructive criticisms are due to their not having perceived the full 
power, which is latent, if not patent, in Mill’s work. If this can be 
effected, some energy which is now consumed in quarrels in the 
economists’ camp, may be turned to use in the common cause, and do 
good service against error. The aim of the present article is to 
indicate in outline Mill’s position, so as to display its strength. 
I shall refer in footnotes to some criticisms on Mill contained in a 
work by Professor Cairnes.' His already well-earned reputation, 
the soundness of his judgment, the lucidity and grace of his style, 
the tact and skill with which he has brought out clearly defined 
results, have combined to render that work extremely popular. 
Although Cairnes may be regarded as one of Mill’s most distin- 
guished disciples, yet a considerable portion of his book is devoted 
to a new exposition of some principles which he apparently thought 
had not been adequately appreciated or stated with sufficient accu- 
racy by Mill. These points of difference between the two writers 
have been seized upon with avidity by an influential set of men, 
who, by the recent publication of Mill’s Autobiography, had been put 
(1) ‘Some leading Principles of. Political Economy.” 
VOL, XIX. N.S. RR 
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in a mood to regard Mill as a slighter man than they had thought 
him before. I believe that in most instances in which Mill’s doctrines 
have been criticised by Cairnes, and by other writers, Mill is sub- 
stantially right. I also think that Cairnes considered that the 
difference between himself and Mill is greater than it really is. 
The better class of readers used to puzzle over a difficult passage of 
Mill’s till they got to see, more or less, its whole drift. Now such 
readers readily adopt Cairnes’ authoritative suggestion, that it con- 
tains a blunder: they see distinctly that half of the truth which 
Cairnes has written out for them in a bold, clear hand; they do not 
trouble themselves to hunt out that more recondite half, to which 
Mill was, as it seems to me, working his way, but with which 
Cairnes has not concerned himself. There is no doubt that Cairnes 
was a genuinely sincere friend of Mill and truth. I am grateful 
for the services he has rendered to Economics: I cannot express 
that gratitude better than by unflinchingly pointing out cases in 
which he seems to me not to have got hold of the whole of Mill’s 
meaning. 

A critic of Mill’s writings may not ignore the following facts. In 
the small leisure that was left to him free from official work, Mill 
wrote on a wide variety of questions, which had already been 
discussed by great thinkers. On almost every one of these questions 
his thoughts, whatever faults they contained, were in some respect 
new. Therefore he had not much time for elaborating the 
explanation of his thoughts. His style was that of a man having 
great power of exposition; but in one respect this power injured 
him. For it caused men to assume that whatever error appeared 
in his writings was due not to imperfect presentation of clear 
thought, but to perfect presentation of confused thought. They 
have overlooked the fact that this power could not avail him for the 
task of drilling a large body of thoughts into such order that they 
should in all their movements present a clear front to the reader. 
For this task time alone avails. 

In writing his Political Economy he laboured under special disad- 
vantages. He wished to compress into it a vast amount of matter ; 
but his style is so easeful as to incite his readers to overmuch 
rapidity. Hence it occurs that he is frequently charged not only 
with omitting truths of which he has taken account, but even with 
holding erroneous doctrines which he has in due place demolished, 
and thereafter ignored. He did not even consider himself at liberty 
to select his terms freely: he feared to weight the science, which 
was not then popular, with the burden of technical terms. More- 
over he was finely jealous for his predecessors: he gave not only to 
Ricardo, but, in opposition to the current of the time, to Adam 
Smith whatever credit he could. Nearly all of those phrases of his 
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which are unfortunate, are phrases of theirs which he has been 
unwilling to discard. Thus he has been induced to retain the use of 
some expressions which he has affirmed to be neither sufficiently 
flexible nor sufficiently firm for the proper purposes of science. 

Those, then, who wish rightly to construe any of Mill’s economic 
doctrines, must learn the special part which he intended that 
doctrine to perform, to the end that they may not demand from it 
the discharge of functions which he has assigned to some other 
portion of his system; and they must remember that he is not 
always careful to repeat an indication that he has once given of the 
special application which he intends to make of a word or a phrase 
in a particular discussion. They must, therefore, consider each 
passage in connection with its context; and when its interpretation 
cannot by this means be conclusively settled, they must with gene- 
rous caution reject any rendering of it which is inconsistent with 
the general purport of his writings. Readers who will observe 
these rules may find in Mill’s economic doctrines much exposi- 
tion that requires to be supplemented, and many abrupt lines of 
thought which require to be continued. But they will find that it is 
true of his thought, as of Adam Smith’s, that much even of the work 
which most invites the attack of fhe destructive critic is, in the 
main, sound as far as it goes. This is, as it appears to me, the case 
with his account of value. 

It was known, even before the publication of his Autobiography, 
that Mill regarded, as perhaps the chief of the services which he had 
rendered to economics, his work in breaking up and re-arranging its 
chief problems; and, though experience may have shown that in 
some details his arrangement is not wholly successful, we are bound 
to take account of the important truth which the general plan of his 
arrangement embodies. 

This plan was, in separate books, firstly to treat the nature of 
human efforts, and the laws of the production of wealth generally ; 
secondly, the distribution of wealth; and thirdly, to devote a book 
exclusively to “the machinery of exchange.” His first book is 
mainly concerned with the causes which affect generally the effi- 
ciency of labour in production. The analysis contained here enables 
him, when he treats of exchange value, to dismiss this aspect of cost 
of production with a reference to his first book; and the curt state- 
ment, ‘“ What the production of a thing. costs to its producers, or its 
series of producers, is the labour expended in producing it.”* In 
his second book he developes Adam Smith’s grand doctrine, which 
shows how the distribution of wealth would be effected “ naturally,” 
i.e. as the average result of free competition operating through many 

(1) Bk. IIL, Ch. IV., § 1. Attention may be directed to the extensions of this 


analysis in Hearn’s “ Plutology,” and in Jevons’ “‘ Theory of Political Economy.” 
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generations. This distribution would be such that the wages which 
a man receives would vary, according to certain laws, with the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded from him, conjointly with the efforts 
and sacrifices which his special education demanded from his parents 
and others; and that thus the remuneration of each task would 
in a manner measure the efforts it had cost to society as a whole, 
or rather to those members of society who, directly or indirectly, 
had contributed to its performance. Mill explains the artificial 
hindrances to this correspondence between the remuneration of 
various tasks and their total effort-costs. He shows how these 
hindrances are due not only to formal trade regulations, but also to 
the special difficulties against which parents in the various grades of 
society have to contend, if they desire to secure high wages to their 
sons in the future, at the expense of a present sacrifice to themselves. 
He points out that, roughly speaking, English labour falls into four 
“different grades,’ between which “the line of demarcation has 
hitherto been so strongly marked as to be almost equivalent to a 
hereditary distinction of caste; each employment being chiefly 
recruited from the children of those already employed in it, or of 
employments of the same rank with it in social estimation, or from 
the children of persons who, if originally of a lower rank, have suc- 
ceeded in raising themselves by their exertions.’* These four 
grades are:—i. the liberal professions; ii. the more _highly- 
skilled manual employments; iii. the lower classes of skilled em- 
ployments ; iv. unskilled labourers. Labourers of the second grade 
are partly supplied from “the class of tradesmen who rank with 
them ;” so are those of the third. “The wages of each class have 
been hitherto regulated by the increase of its own population.” But 
“the general relaxation of conventional barriers, and the increased 
facilities which already are, and will be in a much greater degree, 
brought within the reach of all, tend to produce, among many excel- 
lent effects, one which is the reverse: they tend to bring down the 
wages of skilled labour.” Mill is so far from ignoring “ conventional 
barriers,” that he regards it as his special task to insist that the 
“arrangements” which were due to them be distinguished from the 
“natural laws” of political economy ; and enforces this distinction 
by the arrangement of his work. Ina similar strain he continues 
Adam Smith’s account of profits.” And after indicating how the ele- 


(1) Bk. IL, Ch. XIV. Cairnes has done good service by insisting on this fact. 
Mill’s account is complete, but too terse. Few persons have any more notion than 
Cairnes had that his far-famed account of the four grades of labour had been anticipated 
not only in outline, but in detail by Mill. 

(2) The drift of part of his argument on this point might be made clearer by 
building in some material from the fourth of his important, but neglected, ‘‘ Essays on 
Unsettled Questions of Political Economy.” Though it is a digression, I may 
venture to remark that his treatment of the influence which the distribution of wealth 
exerts on the accumulation ‘of capital is one of the weakest portions of his 
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ment of rent may in general be eliminated from the problems of the 
third book, he concludes the second book with the statement that the 
discussion of the subject with which it deals will be taken up again 
in the fourth book, and that he will interpolate “a separate book”’ 
devoted to ‘ the instrumentality by which, in a civilised society, the 
distribution is effected—the machinery of exchange and price.” This 
statement is repeated and dwelt upon in the introduction to his 
third book, and it appears to me to be sufficiently emphatic ; but 
additional emphasis has recently been given to it, in so far at least 
as it refers to the special functions of the second book, by the 
account of the tone of his treatise on political economy, which occurs 
in his Autobiography. He there speaks of— 


‘That general tone by which it is distinguished from all previous exposi- 
tions of political economy that had any pretension to be scientific, and which 
made it so useful in conciliating minds which those previous expositions had 
repelled. This tone consisted chiefly in making the proper distinction between 
the laws of the production of wealth, which are real laws of nature, dependent 
on the properties of objects, and the modes of its distribution, which, subject to 
certain conditions, depend on human will. The common run of political 
economists confuse these together, under the designation of economic laws, 
which they deem incapable of being defeated or modified by human effort ; 
ascribing the same necessity to things:dependent on the unchangeable con- 
ditions of our earthly existence, and to those which, being but the necessary 
consequences of particular social arrangements, are merely co-extensive with 
these: given certain institutions and customs, wages, profits, and rent will be 
determined by certain causes; but this class of political economists drop the 
indispensable presupposition, and argue that these causes must, by an inherent 
necessity, against which no human means can avail, determine the shares 
which fall in the division of the produce to labourers, capitalists, and landlords. 
The ‘ Principles of Political Economy’ yielded to none of its predecessors in 
aiming at the scientific appreciation of the action of these causes under the 
conditions which they presuppose; but it set the example of not regarding 
those conditions as final. The economic generalizations which depend, not on 
necessities of nature, but on those combined with the existing arrangements of 





system, even if account be taken of his essay (Fortnightly Review, vol. v., N.S., 
p. 515) to introduce into his old theory of the wages-fund, “the qualifications and~ 
limitations necessary to make it admissible.” Scant justice has been done to the 
arguments by which Mill supports the position that, partly on account of its being 
badly formulated, this doctrine gave countenance to the notion that the distribution of 
the produce of industry between capitalists and wage-receivers is governed by a 
“‘natural’’ and “immutable law,” and is not capable of being modified by a readjust- 
ment of “ the arrangements of society.” He does not argue that any action such as 
that of trades unions can suddenly cause a great change in these arrangements, or the 
consequent distribution of wealth; he contends merely that the claims of trades unions 
to make a change must be discussed freely ; they are not*to be ruled out of court 
without a hearing, ‘as condemned by a Paes law.” Much work must be done 
before we even approach a solution of the difficulties which Mill here indicates. Some 
of his critics, including Professor Cairnes, ignore these difficulties, and quote against 
him principles which underlie his reasonings throughout his treatise (see not only 
Bk. II., Chap. xi., but also Bk. I., chs. v., vi, and xi.; Bk. IL., ch. xv.; Bk. IV., 
chs. iv., vi). The simple suggestion has been publicly made that in his later years 
he may have forgotten these elementary principles. 
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saciety, it deals with as only provisional, and as liable to be much altered by 
the progress of social improvement.’”! 

Thus (i.) natural laws determine the total stock of the material 
wealth or material sources of enjoyment, which will at any stage of 
progress be produced at the total cost of given human efforts and 
sacrifices: (ii.) the “human will” and “ particular social arrange- 
ments”? determine the scheme according to which remuneration 
shall be distributed out of this total sum to each class of efforts 
and sacrifices: (iii.) this distribution is effected by the instrumentality 
of a “machinery of exchange,” the greater part of which would be 
put in requisition under almost any social arrangements that are 
likely to exist in the civilised world. The science of this machinery 
is the proper province of “pure ” or “ abstract’’ economic investi- 
gations. 

If it be given that a bottle of wine and a pound of tea can be 
disposed of for the same price in the same open market at a given 
period, the gratifications of the purchasers in this market at this 
time due to the bottle of wine and the pound of tea, have this price as 
their common exchange measure; and the machinery of exchange 
is not concerned with any other of their properties. If it be given 
that twenty minutes’ work by a physician, or two days’ work by a 
watchmaker, or four days’ work by a carpenter, or a fortnight’s work 
by an agricultural labourer, can be bought in a given market at the 
same time for a guinea, and that the sacrifice involved in the loan of 
twenty guineas for a year can be bought by a guinea, then these 
several efforts and this abstinence are equivalent to one another for 
the purposes of the machinery of exchange working in that market 
at that time. These data being given, the machinery takes no further 
account of the pleasures or pains concerned. A chemist’s balance 
takes no account of the medical properties of an ounce of arsenic, 
but the chemist does. Mill in due place takes account of the fatigue 
due to the work of the watchmaker and the carpenter; but the 
machinery treated of in his third book does not.? Wherever the 
phrase ‘a ratio between the costs of production of two commodities ’’ 
occurs, cost of production cannot mean the aggregate of the diverse 
efforts and abstinences that have been required for the production of 
the commodity. Mill was aware, though some of his critics forget, 


(1) Mill’s “ Autobiography,” pp. 246-7. Cairnes appears to me not to take sufficient 
account of the general plan of Mill’s work. He takes no account of the vital im- 
portance which Mill found in the distinction between the human habits by which free- 
dom of competition between various classes of labours is controlled, and the mechanical 
agencies by which exchanges are effected. Many of his criticisms almost imply that 
Mill’s third book claims to be a complete treatise on Economics. 

(2) This phrase occurs not only in the above passage, but also in the “ Political 
Economy ” (Bk. TII., ch. i., § 1). 

(3) Professor Cairnes implies (p. 75) that the law of cost of production is subject in 
this connexion to an important limitation which Mill has overlooked. Here again he 
seems not to have noticed the relation in which Mill’s second book stands to his third. 
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‘that one aggregate of diverse efforts and abstinences does not bear a 
ratio to another. When we speak of ratio between an effort and an 
abstinence, or even between two diverse efforts, we assume, ipso facto, 
an artificial mode of measuring them in terms of some common unit, 
and refer to the ratio between their measures. The pure science of 
Ethics halts for lack of a system of measurement of efforts, sacrifices, 
desires, &c., fit for her wide purposes. But the pure science of 
Political Economy has found a system that will subserve her 
narrower aims. ‘This discovery, rather than any particular pro- 
position, is the great fact of the pure science. 

It has been remarked that, in general, the truths by the discovery 
of which epochs in history have been made have been simple truths. 
An epoch has been created not by a new doctrine, but by the 
acquisition of the point of view from which tke doctrine proceeded. 
A point of view was conquered for us by Adam Smith, from which a 
commodity is regarded as the embodiment of measurable efforts and 
sacrifices. "Whosoever will put himself at this point of view may, 
with ease, see through fallacies which clouded the vision of states- 
men not only of ancient times, but of an age that had gained the 
right point of view for the corresponding physical problem of the 
laws of motion of material masses. — 

Proceeding from its new point of view, Political Economy has 
analysed the efforts and sacrifices that are required for the production 
of a commodity for a given market at a given time ; she has found a 
measure for them in their cost to the person who will purchase them, 
and then enunciated her central truth. This central truth is that 
producers, each governed under the sway of free competition by 
calculations of his own interest, will endeavour so to regulate the 
amount of any commodity which is produced for a given market 
during a given period, that this amount shall be just capable 
on the average of finding purchasers during this period at a 
remunerative price: a remunerative price being defined to be a price 
which shall be just equal to the sum of the exchange measures of 
those efforts and sacrifices which are required for the production of 
the commodity when this particular amount is produced, i.e., to the 
sum of the expenses which must be incurred by a person who would 
purchase the performance of these efforts and sacrifices. Mill has 
retained the usage which applies to this sum the name “cost of 
production,” without further explanation than is supplied by the 
context. I do not maintain that no advantage would have been 
gained if Mill had invented some new term for this sum, say “ex- 
penses of production,” and had used the term “ cost of production ” 
only when he was speaking of efforts and sacrifices as they affected 
those who underwent them. I may concede that recent experience 
strengthens the arguments in favour of such a change, and I 
propose to say, in future, that the exchange-values of two com- 
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modities tend to bear to one another the same ratio as their 
expenses of production. But I maintain that when a ratio between 
costs of production is spoken of in the first chapters of Mill’s third 
book, a misinterpretation, by which cost is referred to efforts instead 
of to measures of effort, is as inexcusable as one by which a traveller 
in New York or Nova Scotia should assume that allusions to 
The Times, or to Halifax, refer to The Times of London or the 
Halifax of Yorkshire. For besides guarding against such a misinter- 
pretation implicitly, Mill puts a brief but clear warning against it 
into the most prominent place he could have chosen—the commence- 
ment of his chapter on the Analysis of Cost of Production. There, 
as I have said, he starts by an allusion to the fact that his treatment 
of labour gud effort is to be found in his first book, and then says, 
“ What the production of a thing costs to its producer, or its series 
of producers, is the labour expended in producing it.” * 

The form into which I have thrown Mill’s account of the relative 
values of commodities produced freely in the same country is chosen 
in order to make manifest the continuity that exists between this 
and other portions of his theory of value. Some persons fail to see 
that his “Law of Cost of Production” is regarded by him as 
operative only as a result of, or corollary from, the law according to 
which the action of the producers of a commodity is governed by 
their calculations of the circumstances of the future supply and 
demand in the market. He explains this briefly, perhaps too 
briefly, at the beginning of the third book of his Political Economy, 
and again in the following sentence :*—“‘ The influence even of cost 
of production depends on supply ; for the only thing which compels 
price, on the average, to conform to cost of production, is that if the 
price is either above or below that standard, it is brought back to 
it either by an increase or a diminution of the supply.” The true 
nature of this doctrine would have been more manifest had not 
Mill, after Ricardo, judged it important to use terms that should 
bring into prominence the properties which distinguished rather 
than the properties which united the various propositions of the 
theory of value. The charges of inconsistency and confusion 
which have been brought against his account, as it now stands, 
by writers as learned as Mr. McLeod, and as powerful as Pro- 
fessor Jevons, establish, I think, conclusively, that his position 
would have been improved if he had adopted the other alterna- 
tive. I propose, then, to speak of the form of exposition of Mill’s 
central doctrine, which I have given on the preceding page, as the 
“Law of Free Production and Average Demand” (the word free 


(1) Professor Cairnes (p. 50), after quoting a long passage from Mill, in which this 
sentence occurs, states that “the conception of cost which it suggests is radically 
unsound, confounding things in their own nature distinct and even antithetical, and 
setting in an essentially false light the incidents of production and exchange.”’ 

(2) Fortnightly Review, vol. v., N.S., p. 507. 
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being introduced in order to indicate that the law does not hold for 
the produce of a monopoly) ; and to speak of Mill’s Laws of Cost of 
Production’ (or as I should now say, “ Expenses of Produciion”’) as 
corollaries from it. 

One advantage of this mode of stating Mill’s doctrine would be 
that it would render more clear his use of the terms “supply” and 
“demand.” The circumstances of a market determine the particular 
exchange value, the expectation of which will suffice to induce 
producers to supply on the average any particular amount of a 
given commodity during a given period. These circumstances 
determine also the particular exchange value which will induce 
purchasers to demand on the average any particular amount of 
it during this period; the demand of each person being dependent 
upon? his means and the value in use to him of the commodity. 
Thus we must “mean by the word demand the quantity demanded, 
and remember that this is not a fixed quantity, but in general varies 
according to the value.”*® Although Mill puts this statement in 
the most prominent place possible, and repeats it, some of his critics 
have not seen its full force.‘ Thus we are to regard the average 
exchange value as under normal circumstances equating supply and 
demand ; in this sense, that the circumstances of the market being 
supposed to be approximately uniform, the average exchange value 


will be such that the expectation of their obtaining this value for 
their commodity will cause producers on the average to supply just 
that amount which consumers are, on the average, just willing to 
purchase at that exchange value. 

I do not think that Mill made his decision lightly when he 
determined in his theory of values “in an isolated country,” to 
measure the transaction which he describes in terms of the quantity 


(1) Mill, Bk. III., ch. iv., paragraphs xiii. and xiv. Mr. Carey proposes to say 
that the value of a commodity is equal to its cost of reproduction. He would thus 
avoid many small difficulties, but he would do serious mischief by diverting attention 
from the forces which govern supply in the first instance and value in the second. 

(2) In mathematical language “ a function of.’ I hold that much of what Professor 
Jevons says about “ final utility’ is contained, implicitly, at least, in Mill’s account : 
but he has brought out with excellent distinctness many vital points connected with 
this notion, and has thereby made one of the most important of recent contributions to 
Economics. 

(3) Mill, Bk. ITT., ch. ii., § 4. 

(4) This is a striking instance in which Cairnes presents his readers with one portion 
only of Mill’s account. He says (p. 23), ‘‘ Demand as there”’ [i.e. in the chapter from 
which I quote] “ defined, is to be understood as measured, not, as my definition would 
require, by the quantity of purchasing power offered in support of the desire for 
commodities, but by the quantity of commodities for which such purchasing power is 
offered.” He does not notice that Mill insists that the quantity demanded “ varies 
according to the value.’’ There is a great difference between the statements, “I will 
buy twelve eggs,” and “I will buy a shilling’s worth of eggs.’’ But there is no 
substantive difference between the statement ‘I will buy twelve eggs at a penny each, 
but only six at three halfpence each,” and the statement “I will expend a shilling on 


eggs at a penny each, but if they cost three halfpence each I will spend ninepence on 
them.”’ 
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- of the commodity in question.’ Some years ago, under the influence 


of Cournot’s thought,’ I spent a long time in experimenting with 
various modes of expression for this theory, and for the theory of 
international values. I found that for the more elementary problems 
of either theory, almost any mode of expression would answer: but 
that for the more complex problems, that mode of expression which 
Mill has selected in the former theory, is the best adapted for it, 
and that which he has selected for the latter theory is the best 
adapted for it; and the experience of others who have concerned 
themselves with quantitative analysis, tends, as far as I can gather, 
in the same direction.? 

We must, of course, always bear in mind the fundamental truth, 
that, to use Mill’s words, that “which constitutes the means of 
payment for commodities . . . is simply commodities. Each person’s 
means of paying for the productions of other people consists of 
those which he himself possesses. All sellers are inevitably, and 
by the meaning of the word, buyers. Could we suddenly double the 
productive powers of the country, we should double the supply of 
commodities in every market: but we should by the same stroke 
double the purchasing power. Everybody would bring a double 
demand as well as supply:’’* that is to say, the amount of each 
commodity which each person would be willing to purchase at a 
given exchange value would in general be doubled; and the amount 
which each producer of the commodity would be willing to supply 
at a given exchange value would be doubled. 

Exactly corresponding is his account of market value. The 
amount which dealers offer for sale at any particular value is 
governed by their calculations of the present and future conditions 
of the markets with which they are directly and indirectly con- 
nected. There are some offers which none of them would accept : 
some offers which none of them would refuse. But those who can 
least afford to wait, and those whose expectation of the future condi- 
tion of the market are the least sanguine, will just be induced to 
accept offers which others will just refuse. There is a particular 
exchange value at which each particular amount will be offered for 
sale, a particular value at which each particular amount can find 
purchasers. The higgling and the bargaining of the market tend 
to force the exchange value to that position which will just equate 


(1) As mathematicians would say, to select this quantity for his independent 
variable. 

(2) ‘Recherches sur les Principes Mathematiques de la Theorie des Richesses,” 
Paris, 1838. 

(3) This is one of many instances in which Professor Cairnes might, I think, have 
appreciated Ricardo’s and Mill’s work more truly if he had not given his chief atten- 
tion to qualitative analysis, to the neglect of quantitative analysis. 

(4) Bk. III., chap. xiv., § 2. Professor Cairnes insists upon this truth eg. p. 27. 
But he has not observed. that a recognition of it governs the whole course of Mill’s 
reasonings. 
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supply and demand: i.e., to make the exchange value such that the 
amount which dealers are willing to sell at that value, is equal to the 
amount which can find purchasers at that value. 

It is true that Mill does not explain this carefully in his Political 
Economy. The theory of market values was considered by econo- 
mists as of slight importance, until Mr. Thornton’s book On 
Labour appeared. Mr. Thornton’s work is not free from faults ; 
but he has not received his due meed of gratitude for having led men 
to a point of view from which the practical importance of the theory 
of market values is clearly seen. In particular he led Mill to give 
an exposition of his views on the subject.’ 

Mill, following Adam Smith, insisted on the doctrine, that fluctua- 
tions of the market price, above and below the average price, are 
injurious to the community.? Some of the subtlest arguments for 
and against “protection to native industry,” turn on the principles 
involved in these doctrines ; but such arguments have not, as far as 
I am aware, received attention in this country. 

A few words may be said on Mill’s use of “ cost of production” in 
his theory of international values. It has been argued above that 
when he speaks of the machinery of exchange as causing the values 
of commodities freely produced at home to bear to one another on 
the average the ratio of their costs of production, it would be certain, 
even without the explanation which he supplies, that he is speaking 
not of the efforts and sacrifices that were required for the production 
of the several commodities, but of their exchange measures. The 
pure theory of international values is based on the hypothesis, that 
there is no migration of labour or capital from one country to another, 
and that therefore there- exist no artificial and precise common 
measures of efforts, and sacrifices undergone in different countries. 
Therefore the machinery of exchange knows nothing of any com- 
parison between the costs of production of commodities produced in 
different countries. When, therefore, Mill makes any sort of com- 
parison between such costs, we may be certain (1) that he is speaking 
of the efforts and sacrifices themselves, and not of their measures, and 
(2) that he is not professing to make an exact quantitative statement. 
And this is the fact. He repeats indeed from Ricardo the remark 
that, on the hypothesis that capital and labour do not circulate freely 


(1) I am unable to conjecture how Cairnes has managed so to misinterpret him as to 
make the startling statement (p. 117), “ We desire to know the circumstances which 
determine price ; and we are told that the selling price is always such that the quantity 
of a commodity purchased in a given market is equal to the quantity sold in that 
market. The statement is incontrovertible, but I fail to see how it helps us to under- 
stand the facts.” 

(2) What Professor Cairnes says on this subject (pp. 123, &c.) appears to me to be in 
substance true, as far as it goes, and important. But he seems to me again to have 
overlooked some of the work of his predecessors. $ 

(3) Cairnes appears not to have noticed this: hence he charges Mill with grave in- 
consistencies. 
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between countries, a commodity may exchange for another produced 
in a different country, though the efforts and sacrifices involved in 
the production of the one, have been much greater than those 
involved for the other; and the remark that a commodity may be 
systematically imported into a country which has greater natural 
facilities for producing it than are possessed by the country from 
which it is obtained. But these are merely negative statements : 
they are not constituent portions of the theory. The functions 
which they discharge do not require that the terms in which they 
are expressed should be capable of precise quantitative interpretation. 
We have not to decide what is the number of sugar-canes the labour 
of cutting which under a tropical sun is to be regarded as equiva- 
lent to that of getting a ton of iron ore, in order that we may be able 
to assent to the proposition that the production of the sugar we 
obtain in exchange for our iron, may not have cost just as much 
labour as the production of the iron did, but may have cost either 
more or less labour. Whenever, in the constructive portions of the 
theory, mention is made of a ratio between costs of production, 
reference is had to two commodities produced freely in the same 
country ; the machinery of exchange is exhibited as weighing the 
expenses of production, as I propose to say, of the two commodities. 
It is true, doubtless, that Mill has not guarded against mistaken 
renderings of his words with sufficient fulness of iteration, but what 
he has written suffices logically to exclude false renderings; and 
there are few thoughtful students who fail to perceive the main 
drift of his reasonings.' 

There is much to be said of the manner in which the pure theory 
of values in an isolated country, and the pure theory of international 
values are intended to supplement each other in Mill’s system ; the 
powers of the two theories being combined for the solution of 
problems relating to the trade, that is actually carried on between 
(say) two different sets of people in England, or between England and 
America. But I must content myself here with calling attention to 
the hints and the facts bearing on this subject that are contained in 
Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s eminently instructive and suggestive writings on 
wages and prices. ALFRED MARSHALL. 


(1) Great as is the value of Professor Cairnes’s constructive and explanatory remarks 
on this subject, he does not seem to me to have fully entered into Mill’s position. For in- 
stance, when speaking of the American protectionists, he says (p. 57), “they ask, how can 
we, with our high-priced labour, compete with the pauper labour of Europe? I must 
frankly own that, accepting the point of view of the current theory of cost, I can find 
no satisfactory reply to this question.’”’ Mill's answer is, of course, that if American 
producers generally should be unable to compete with English producers:at the present 
rates of wages, a flow of gold (Cairnes here regards wages in America as measured 
in gold) from America to England would set in; by which ultimately a genéral fall in 
the prices of labour and commodities in America would be effected, until American 
producers gained possession of the market with regard to those commodities, in the 

roduction of which they are at the greatest advantage or the least disadvantage> 























MADAME DE MAINTENON:' 


TuE law of the old French monarchy which excluded women from 
direct inheritance of the throne, by no means excluded them from 
great and often paramount influence in affairs of State. Indeed it 
would not be difficult to show that in few European countries has 
female authority been more frequent and predominant than in the 
country which boasted the Salic law. Whether as indigenous 
mistresses or imported queens, women shaped the policy and wielded 
the power of the French kings to a degree which could not be easily 


(1) Asingular ill fortune has attended Madame de Maintenon’s literary remains. 
The task of publishing her letters in the first instance fell into the hands of an adven- 
turer of some talent and more impudence—Laurent Angliviel de la Beaumelle. His 
edition, several times reprinted in the eighteenth century, has been accepted as fairly 
trustworthy down to recent times; the more so as he was known to have been assisted 
by the ladies of St. Cyr, who furnished him with valuable original documents. It now 
appears that his edition teems with forgeries of the most flagitious kind. He not only 
tampered with the text of genuine letters, often actually re-writing them and interpo- 
lating fraudulent additions of his own, but he forged whole letters by the dozen when- 
ever unwelcome gaps in the authentic correspondence suggested or permitted the decep- 
tion. ‘The almost incredible extent of his imposture was only exposed when the late 
M. Théophile Lavallée commenced his edition of Madame de Maintenon’s General cor- 
respondence. M. Lavallée had himself been a dupe, like all preceding writers, of La 
Beaumelle’s mendacity. About twenty years ago the need of a new and critical 
edition of Madame de Maintenon’s letters and other works was much felt, and two 
editors devoted themselves to the task, independently and in ignorance of each other's 
labours, the Duc de Noailles and M. Lavallée. M.Guizot brought them into communi- 
cation, and M. Lavallée was charged with the whole undertaking. Unhappily, he has 
died before completing his task, only four volumes having appeared of his edition of the 
Letters, which was intended to comprise ten. 

M. Lavallée had a cu/te for Madame de Maintenon, and his work, extending over twelve 
years, devoted to her memory, was truly a labour of love. He disinterred autograph 
letters, whenever they had been preserved, and accepted only such copies as were 
guaranteed by being transcriptions from the originals made by the ladies of St. Cyr. It 
was on confronting these authentic documents with La Beaumelle’s edition that the 
magnitude of the latter's fraud was first brought fully to light. It is not too much to 
say that Madame de Maintenon has been hitherto chiefly known and painted on the 
faith of this unscrupulous inventor. Even the best and most recent books are filled 
with his fabrications ; ¢.g., Henri Martin, in his elaborate and painstaking ‘ History 
of France,” quotes almost exclusively the apocryphal letters; expressions as familiar as 
household words, supposed to be Madame de Maintenon’s, are now proved to be fictions 
of La Beaumelle’s. For instance, the famous sentences, ‘‘ Je le renvoie toujours aflligé, 
jamais désespéré,” “Cela m’engage 4 approuver des choses fort opposées 4 mes senti- 
ments,” etc., etc., are not Madame de Maintenon’s at all, though it is difficult to banish 
them from the mind. As M. Lavallée says, it will take a long time before the false 
impression created by La Beaumelle’s imposture is dispelled, if it ever is entirely. 

Of course, we have to take M. Lavallée’s word for these statements. But I believe 
his honourable character has never been doubted, and his work proves him to have been 
a most painstaking and well-informed editor. When I quote Madame de Maintenon’s 
letters, it is to his edition I refer, except when otherwise indicated. 
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matched in any other royal house of Europe. During considerable 
periods of French history the titular king is a shadow, and the fore- 
ground of politics is occupied by a vigorous queen (regent or consort), 
or an ambitious concubine. From Blanche of Castille and Agnes 
Sorel, to Madame de Pompadour and Marie Antoinette, French 
politics repeatedly fell into feminine hands. The result was not 
often fortunate for France. Although that country has perhaps 
produced as many eminent women as the rest of Europe put 
together, it has not been happy in its female rulers. We look in 
vain through its annals for any woman on or near the throne that 
can be compared with Isabella of Spain, Elizabeth of England, or 
Maria Theresa of Austria. The most beautiful and lofty female 
character, in all history, does indeed belong to French politics ; but 
the incomparable maid of Domremy was far from any legitimate or 
illegitimate connection with the throne. In all despotic monarchies 
the too frequent accident of a weak and uxorious prince leads 
naturally to the domination of intriguing women and courtly 
parasites.. The foreign queens, or the beauties of native growth who 
supplant them, have rarely much inducement to make a magnanimous 
use of their power. That women are capable in a high degree of 
the sentiment of patriotism, will be denied only by the uncandid or 
the ignorant. But the Salic law excluded from Government pre- 
cisely those women who by birth and education would have been 
most likely to be inspired by that noble passion. Anne de Beaujeu 
showed that a French king’s daughter could be far more worthy to 
bear rule than her brother, the king’s son. There were imperial 
qualities in la Grande Mademoiselle, which might make us wish that 
her lofty, if also somewhat fantastic daring, had found a fitter theatre 
than the grotesque tragi-comedy of the Fronde. 

Among the women who have left a lasting name and mark in 
French history, Madame de Maintenon undoubtedly holds a pro- 
minent, if not a chief place. The length of her reign, and the 
durability of her influence are without parallel. As Louis XIV. 
reigned longer than any other king of France, so Madame de 
Maintenon occupied the position of chief favourite for a longer 
period than any one before or after her. Her extraordinary career, 
during which she travelled from the lowest depths of poverty and 
obscurity to the loftiest place but one in Europe, has struck the 
imagination and curiosity, both of contemporaries and posterity. 
Her exalted, but to the end ambiguous position, had the same effect, 
and contributed to endow her with that air of mystery of which few 
minds escape the fascination. She herself said she should be an 
enigma to posterity, and she seems rather to have liked the reflection 
than otherwise. The object at once of unbounded adulation and 
unscrupulous calumny, reserved and self-contained to the verge of 
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duplicity, she has left a reputation which to this day remains in the 
half-light which partakes of legend. Two legends concerning her 
had commenced before her death, one highly flattering, the other as 
hostile. According to one, she was an apparition wellnigh or quite 
miraculous, a sort of courtly Joan of Arc, divinely appointed 
to convert a licentious king from his immoral ways; according to 
the other, she was a miracle of crafty intrigue, who, with a subtlety 
hardly human, had bewitched an aged monarch into humiliating 
subjection to her. We are not reduced to a random guess that the 
truth probably lies between these two extremes. Enough remains 
in her own handwriting (though it is conjectured that she destroyed 
nine-tenths of her correspondence) to show us that she was equally 
removed from the angelic character, whether dark or light. The 
pretension of her unreserved admirers, past and present, that all her 
actions were inspired by a pure and lofty piety, that she submitted 
for years to a court life of hot intrigue in a company the least 
virtuous from motives of perfect virtue, can only be met by a smile. 
The pretension of her unreserved enemies, that she with forecasting 
insight played, without conscience or scruple, her deep game of 
hypocrisy and ambition for the sake of worldly honour, can only be 
met in the same way. Madame de: Maintenon in this respect has 
only received the common measure of justice and injustice which 
usually falls to those who attain extraordinary preeminence after 
starting from relatively lowly beginnings. The ambitious climber 
to the giddy height is credited with a profound plan of operations 
from the first, with a distinct view of the distant goal ultimately 
reached, but designed all along, and with the artifice and cunning 
needed to secure the stages which led to it. The end of the career 
is supposed to explain its commencement. The earliest steps were 
taken in reference to the path along which the last were meant to 
fall. It is thus that Ceasar is supposed to have set out to conquer 
Gaul with the settled intention of conquering the Senate afterwards, 
and Cromwell to have entered the Long Parliament with the matured 
purpose of bringing Charles I. to the scaffold. Such conceptions 
are wanting in imaginative grasp and reality. They suppose that 
human life can be written out like a well-conned play, and that the 
dim future years can be seen through and fitted with appropriate 
stage directions. Inapplicable to the most audacious and inventive 
schemers for power, this notion is peculiarly misplaced with regard 
to Madame de Maintenon. Few of her equals in ability and force of 
character have had so little ideal lift of spirit, or of an eye far- 
reaching, and bent on distant horizons. Less than most was she 
given to building castles in the air, or to regarding as present what 
still lay hidden in the womb of the future. On the contrary, her 
success and her strength lay in her complete sobriety of temper, and 
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a patience that could not be wearied. If she could have foreseen 
her career it is probable she would never have attempted it. Not 
soaring genius, but consummate common sense was her quality. It 
was far less ambition than the most watchful prudence that directed 
her steps, and both prudence and common sense would have dissuaded 
her from a path which she ultimately trod without a fall. 

Frances d’Aubigné, afterwards Madame Scarron and Marquise de 
Maintenon, came of an ancient family originally from Anjou. None 
of her ancestors were distinguished except her grandfather, the famous 
Agrippa d’ Aubigné, the friend and companion in arms of Henry IV., 
and one of the most strenuous and original characters of the sixteenth 
century. One of the fathers of French prose and a copious writer of 
vigorous verse, he was also one of the most fierce and intrepid 
warriors of that wild time. He was presented to Henry as a man 
“‘ who found nothing too hot for him,” and he proved the correctness 
of the character abundantly, especially by saving Henry’s life at the 
risk of hisown. The valiant old Huguenot had a most unworthy son 
named Constant d’Aubigné, a depraved and feeble libertine, who was 
twice saved from the gallows by his father’s influence. But the 
foolish creature, not content with spending his substance, and com- 
mitting rape and murder, conspired against Cardinal Richelieu, for 
which he was imprisoned for many years, and only released by the 
Cardinal’s death. Constant had for second wife (he had killed his 
first) Jeanne de Cardilhac, a brave woman, but soured by her trials 
and domestic unhappiness. She went to share her scandalous 
husband’s prison at Niort, and there, in the extreme of privation, 
she gave birth, 27th November, 1635, to a girl, who afterwards 
became Madame de Maintenon.' 

Frances had a wretched childhood, the gloom and misery of which 
were never effaced from her mind. Her mother went to Paris, and 
lived there in extreme poverty, in pursuit of hopeless lawsuits. Her 
abandoned father persevered in his vices. Her early years were 
tended by a paternal aunt, Madame de Villette, for whom, to the 
end of her life, she retained the most affectionate memory. At 
length a brighter prospect seemed to open before the unfortunate 
family. The French of the seventeenth century were not so unable 
or unwilling to emigrate as they have since become, and Constant 
d’Aubigné, now sixty years old, solicited and obtained the post of 
Governor of Marie-Galante, situate in Martinique. The exiles 
sailed a family of five, the father, mother, two boys, and a girl, the 
latter, Frances, not quite ten years old. On the voyage Frances 
sickened even unto apparent death. She was about to be buried in 
the sea, when her mother insisted on once more seeing her child, 


(1) “La famille d’Aubigné et l’enfance de Madame de Maintenon,” p. 77, par Théo- 
vhile Lavallée. 
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and finding the heart’s action had not stopped, she declared that her 
daughter was not dead, and saved her from the deep. It was a 
narrow escape. The cannon was already charged, to be fired as 
she dropped into the ocean, when her mother’s importunity rescued 
her. The fact is the more singular, as Jeanne d’Aubigné seems to 
have been a harsh, unloving mother. Her daughter said she had 
never been kissed by her but twice in her life. It is probable that 
maternal coldness was assisted by religious estrangement. Her 
aunt, Madame de Villette, was like her father Agrippa, a staunch 
Huguenot, and had brought up Frances in her own faith; but her 
mother was a Catholic. Once when she took her to mass the little 
Calvinist turned her back to the altar, for which her ears were 
boxed; but she bore the punishment with pride, and gloried in 
suffering for her religion. 

The Martinique adventure did not prosper. Constant d’Aubigné 
remained an incurable spendthrift to the end. Though in want of 
means, he yet gave his wife a staff of twenty-four slaves to wait upon 
her. At the end of two years he died, and his widow and children at 
once returned to France. Again Frances tasted the bitterness of 
dependence, and the cold welcome of indifferent relations. She fell 
into the custody of a Madame de Neuillant, an aunt by marriage, 
who made her a mere drudge in her farmyard, set her to mind her 
poultry, and shod her with sabots. The religious difficulty -again 
came up, and she was both coaxed and coerced towards a change of 
faith. Her precocious shrewdness was by this time enlightened as to 
the position of a Huguenot in France, and her conversion to Catho- 
licism seems to have been a smooth and easy business. In her 
seventeenth year she met the burlesque writer, Paul Scarron. 

Scarron, though barely passed middle age, was a helpless cripple, 
having only the use of “his right hand, his eyes, and his tongue.” 
But his indomitable vivacity triumphed over his bodily infirmities, 
and he was regarded as one of the brightest wits and authors of his 
time. His writings belong to a school as antiquated and forgotten 
in French literature as the writings of Lilly and Cowley are in ours. 
They have that perverted ingenuity and laborious pleasantry which 
seem to us so dreary. There are few less amusing books than 
his once famous “ Roman Comique.” Yet Scarron found an ardent 
admirer in the great Racine, and in any case his house was the resort 
of the most approved wit and fashion of Paris. Frances d’Aubigné’s 
forlorn condition touched the kind heart of the afflicted joker, and he 
offered her either to pay her entrance fee in a good convent, or 
marriage. She chose the latter alternative. She was less than half 
his age, and though called his wife, was never anything but his 
nurse. In spite of his maladies, Scarron kept open house, and the 
company, though distinguished by rank and intelligence, was free, 
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not to say licentious in conversation. The demure matron of seven- 
teen was at once put upon her mettle, and she soon showed the stuff 
of which she was made. In three months she had banished all 
indecorum from her husband’s table, and so impressed his companions 
with her worth and dignity, that one of them said if he were offered 
the choice of behaving in an unbecoming manner to the Queen (Anne 
of Austria) or to her, he would prefer doing so to the Queen. With 
that she was a tender helpmeet, not only ruling his household, but 
assisting him in his literary work. For eight years the strange 
union lasted with mutual satisfaction. At his death, Scarron said he 
had but one regret, that he was unable to leave his wife better off 
than he did. He indeed left her little but debts. Only a few 
weeks before his death an incident occurred of singular irony. On 
August 26th, 1660, Louis XIV. entered Paris with all the pomp 
which the Court and the capital could command, on the occasion of 
his marriage with his young queen, Maria Theresa of Spain. Paris 
had never seen such a show. The nobles and the municipal authorities 
vied with each other in lavish magnificence, and the procession 
lasted through the long hours of a summer’s day. Madame Scarron 
witnessed it as an obscure spectator, and wrote an account of it to a 
friend. ‘ Nothing,” she says to her correspondent, “nothing I or 
any one could say could give you an idea of the magnificent spec- 
tacle; nothing could surpass it.” Twenty-four years afterwards 
Madame Scarron herself, after a marriage service carefully concealed, 
celebrated by night in the palace of Versailles, became the young 
queen’s successor.’ 

On Scarron’s death, she had again to face the world without 
resources. But now she had made influential friends, and she 
presently procured a pension from the Queen Mother. It was small, 
but Madame Scarron was a mistress of thrift and economical 
resource. Her inexpensive and simple attire was not without a 
certain grave coquetterie, and she was careful to be bien chaussée. Her 
remarkable beauty—she was generally called /a belle Indienne—the 
charm of her manner and conversation, caused her company to be 
eagerly sought after. But she had another gift more adapted than 
these to make her friendship valued, and that was a power of ren- 
dering herself infinitely serviceable to all whom she approached. 
Trained in the hard school of adversity, her natural endowment as a 
ménagére had been developed to a supreme degree. No household 
that had once received Madame Scarron, but missed and regretted 
her when she left it. In the drawing-room, the kitchen, or the sick- 
room she was equally pleasing and unobtrusively useful: but in the 
nursery, her innate love of children, and skill in their management, 
made her presence almost indispensable. In rendering these offices, 


(1) “ Correspondance Générale,” vel. i., p. 72. 
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she never spared trouble or pains. On one occasion she nursed an 
old lady for three months without leaving the house. On another, 
she not only took charge of Madame de Montchevreuil’s house and 
children, but attended to the sale of the farm stock as well. When 
‘one of her friends got married, the whole preparation of the wedding 
devolved upon her. It is easy to understand that such a woman was 
welcome and popular, and what a valuable education she thus 
acquired for her subsequent career. 

Madame Scarron’s virtue is not so exhausted a topic in France as 
the similar one concerning Queen Elizabeth, is in England. It is 
still discussed with some vivacity by her blind admirers and blind 
detractors, who seem to have inherited the passions of her friends 
and foes in the palace of Versailles. Saint Simon’s calumnies against 
her are still accepted or laid aside with only partial sincerity, by the 
one; on the other hand, the reverence felt for her by her novices 
at St. Cyr, does not seem excessive or unwarranted to the others. 
The unprejudiced inquirer will agree with Ste. Beuve that the 
evidence against her correctness of conduct is not worth attending 
to. The fact that she was acquainted, not intimate, with Ninon de 
lEnclos, a friend of her husband, has been made the ground of the 
most injurious inferences and statements. The animosity of her 
enemies has blinded them to consistency of character. Every trust- 
worthy record proves that Madame de Maintenon moved in a plane 
which diverged at right angles from the path which leads to sins of 
the flesh. It was not that she resisted such temptations; she was 
not aware of them. It was her favourite maxim that an irreproach- 
able behaviour is also the cleverest, in a worldly sense. She acknow- 
ledged that a wish to stand well with the world, and win its esteem, 
was her master passion, and that “she hated everything that could 
expose her to contempt.” Her clear and subtle intellect grew out 
of a soil covered with snow. She owned that it was not out of love 
that she sedulously nursed her sick friend for three months, but in 
order to acquire a good reputation. It would be ungenerous to 
construe this avowal against her too literally. If not warm, she was 
singularly constant in her affections, and longsuffering even to 
timidity. Setting aside her religious principles, of which none but 
the uncandid will dispute the persistency, even if they deny their 
fervour, it is evident that in her cool, sedate mind, the impulses in 
question found no place. Far greater and richer would she have 
been if they had. Her lips were never touched with fire, and no 
flame, holy or unholy, ever burned in the depths of her heart. 

For about ten years Madame Scarron, after her husband’s death, 
led an agreeable life in the most refined circles of Parisian society. 
She was on terms of intimacy with Madame de Sevigné, who was 
struck with the mingled amiability and accuracy of her mind. They 
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supped every night together, and Madame de Sevigné pronounced 
her company “delicious.” It was in these circumstances that a 
proposition was made to her (the exact date is not known—probably 
in 1670) which gave a new direction to her fortunes, and one very 
different from anything she could have expected. She was asked to 
take charge of certain children of her friend Madame de Montespan ; 
and their father was rumoured to be no other than the king of France. 

We now enter upon a period of her life beset with doubt, obscurity, 
and legend, through which it is difficult to see one’s way to trust- 
worthy fact. We have the saintly legend on the one hand (which 
she herself in her latter years carefully propagated), representing 
her as the pure soul who, from the loftiest motives, entered the 
corrupt atmosphere of the court, and that by the most suspicious of 
back doors. On the other side is the legend which exhibits her in a 
character but little removed from that of a procuress, with an ambi- 
tion as mean as it was unscrupulous. The situation, and the person 
who filled it, afford material of singular dramatic interest, in 
which the play of a subtle and complex character, winds and circu- 
lates amid circumstances more complex still. Our interest in 
Madame de Maintenon is quenched as soon as we regard her exclu- 


-sively in the light of either legend, either as a woman of guileless 


sincerity, or as an accomplished intriguer, devoid of all conscience. 
She derives her peculiar attraction and piquancy precisely from the 
constant interaction of contending motives of worldly wisdom and 
spiritual aspiration, between her struggles to secure a high place at 
court, and a safe, final retreat to the kingdom of heaven. She pur- 
sued both ends with an energy which never relented, and showed a 
tenacity which cannot be surpassed in her resolution to make the 
best of both worlds. 

She met the tempting offer to take charge of the King’s natural 


-children, with refined diplomacy. With Madame de Montespan’s 
children she said she could have no concern, but if the children in 


question were indeed the King’s, and his Majesty were pleased to 
lay his commands upon her, she was ready to obey. A widow in 
narrow circumstances might have been excused if she had shown 
less self-control and insight in the presence of an offer which pro- 
mised emolyment and a secure future. But Madame Scarron saw 
to the bottom of the situation at once, and how different would be 
her position if she were employed by the King, or only by his 
mistress. The King did lay his commands upon her, and at once, 
with prompt energy, she took the whole burden of her new office. 
This burden was no light one. The most complete secrecy was one 
of the stipulations, and she conformed to it with an exactness which 
would have done credit to a commissary of police. She was lodged 
with her young charges in a roomy house in the then remote quarter 
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of the Rue de Vaugirard, but concealed, with an innate genius for 
dissimulation which could dispense with teaching, her new occupa- 
tion even from her most intimate friends. With unconscious 
naiveté she boasted in after life of her successful duplicity, and con- 
fided to the virgin innocents of St. Cyr the story of her adroit man- 
agement in hiding the results of sin. “Often,” she said, “I passed 
the whole night watching by the bedside of one of those children 
when unwell. I returned home by a back door in the morning, 
and, after dressing, I went out in a carriage from the front door to 
the Hotel d’Albref, or Richelieu, in order that my usual circle 
might not suspect that I had any secret to keep.” She frequently 
went on foot to escape notice, and carefully disguised, carrying under 
her arm clothes, and even food, doing any household work that pre- 
sented itself, in preference to admitting indiscreet strangers.’ 

Not only Christian saintliness but a strong sense of human dignity 
might have shrunk from such offices. "We must remember that after 
all such behaviour was fairly in accordance with the views of the 
courtly world at the time. Vice was not vice when practised by a king. 
Madame Colbert had taken charge in a similar way of Mademoiselle 
de la Valliére’s children, and nobody was shocked. Neither is 
Madame de Maintenon shocked. But her new position brought out 
prominently, perhaps fully revealed, to herself for the first time the 
two master motives which guided her through life, worldly advance- 
ment, and salvation in the next world. No one knew better than 
she that the licentious court of Louis XIV. was about the last place 
in which a sensitive piety could feel safe or happy. On the other 
hand, no courtier at St. Germain or Versailles was more determined 
to push his fortunes by pleasing the king. Hence an inward conflict 
which required to be quelled. Hence the need of a sophistry to 
deceive self and others as regarded the impulse which retained her in a 
position so inconsistent with her principles of religious severity. She 
knew well that she was envied rather than blamed for the post she 
had secured, but she insists on being pitied for it, strives to make 
herself and others believe that she does violence to her feelings by 
remaining in it, and that her one anxiety is to get away. She was 
much helped in this rather difficult task by a judicious choice of a 
confessor, an intelligent toady, the Abbé Gobelin, who was careful 
to advise her to do precisely what he saw she wished. We may 
well believe that he at an early period assured her it was her duty 
to remain at court however painful it might be. Churchmen in 
Louis XIV.’s. time knew the value of court favour, and a person so 
near the king as the governess of his children was too valuable a 
friend to be allowed to indulge in weak scruples about the spiritual 
healthiness of the place. In the first instance the rather slow-witted 


(1) * Correspondance Générale,” vol. i., p. 146 
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Louis had felt a dread of Madame Scarron, her reputation as a bel 
esprit was a little alarming to his dignity. It was only through 
Madame de Montespan’s influence that his repugnance was overcome. 
But when he knew her better and saw her closer a great change took 
place in his impressions. He discovered that the demure and 
humble head nurse of his children possessed an intellect which by 
its culture, delicacy and penetration eclipsed the boisterous vigour of 
his mistress. He found his way with increased frequency to her 
apartment, and seemed to take more pleasure in his visits the oftener 
they were made. What did these things mean? Though verging 
on forty Madame Scarron still retained much of her early beauty, 
the severity of her morals had long been celebrated, her reprobation 
of unchastity was notorious. The court, as a microcosm of France, 
contained a devout party, as well as parties who were by no means 
devout. These good men, of whom the Duc de Montausier and 
Bossuet were the recognised chiefs, while reverencing their king to 
the verge of idolatry, were yet pained beyond expression by his 
licentious life: his frailty in the presence of female beauty tarnished 
in their eyes all the surpassing glories of his reign. If he could 
only be converted to virtuous habits nothing would remain to be 
desired ; but his inclination to appropriate to himself the wives of 
other men was a menacing evil which threatened to bring the 
country to ruin. His wars and reckless expenditure, and the wide- 
spread misery they caused, were visitations in which piety saw an 
Almighty hand. These were calamities from which one should pray 
to be delivered. But the king’s incontinency was a misfortune far 
more urgent and dangerous than any of these. And yet it wasa 
difficult subject to approach. Mascaron, by a sermon of indiscreet 
zeal on the observance of the seventh commandment, had drawm upon 
himself rebuke and disgrace. Perhaps the same sentiments from the 
mouth of a pretty woman might be better received. With whom 
the thought originated does not appear. But it is certain that the 
devout party were not long in coming to the conclusion that Madame 
Scarron might be successfully used as a sort of female missionary 
to bring about the conversion of the king. Herewith a prospect 
opened before her beyond the.dreams of hope or ambition. All 
contradictions were reconciled. Piety and patriotism, charity for her 
neighbour, just pride in her king, all converged to command her to 
stay at court, to save his soul and make her own fortune. 

But although the theory was clear, its application was beset with 
difficulties. The elements of the problem were complex and not 
easily co-ordinated. Firstly, there was the large debt of gratitude to 
Madame de Montespan for her introduction to court. Secondly, 
there was the king’s passion for his mistress still at a high tempera- 
ture. Thirdly, there were the children to be reared in dutiful 
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reverence to the king, but in a strange ambiguous attitude towards 
their mother. Fourthly, there were the interests of religion which 
commanded the expulsion of the benefactress, and a thorough 
reformation of the king’s habits. The skill with which Madame 
Scarron rode these four horses abreast proves her to have been 
endowed with very extraordinary qualities. She commenced by 
putting herself in a safe position against any reproaches of the 
mistress, by exhorting her toa godly life. Loyal friendship, christian 
charity, could not do less than warn an erring sister of the danger of 
her ways. But after this frankness she was free to speak to the 
king, when. opportunity offered, and the ample mantle of religious 
zeal was more than sufficient to shelter her from all insinuations of 
ingratitude or self-seeking. As regards the children, the obstacles 
were trifling, Madame Scarron’s pure and perfect love of children is 
one of the most attractive traits in her character. It cost her 
nothing to win their love from their harsh and imperious mother. 
Remained the fourth impediment, the king’s attachment to his 
mistress. 

No sacred bard, or, what would have been much better, no prying, 
eavesdropping Boswell has painted for us the “terrible scenes” 
which soon ensued. When it at last became clear to Montespan 
that her creature, her underling, her drudge, was threatening to 
become her rival, the explosion of choler, as we may well conceive, 
was very grand indeed. Pent up together in a narrow space at 
Versailles or St. Germain, the two ladies were brought into daily, 
» almost hourly, contact. It was a situation to bring out the fighting 
qualities of tame women, and neither of these was tame, though 
they differed much in their style of courage. It says a good deal for 
their self-command that they never came to blows. Once apparently 
they nearly did, when they suffered themselves to be surprised by 
the King in a crisis so violent that he found them quite hot with 
the ardour of battle. With a simplicity which must have been 
feigned, he asked what was the matter. Madame Scarron recovered 
her calm on the instant, and made answer, “If your Majesty will 
pass into the adjoining apartment, I shall have the honour of telling 
you.” Montespan let them go, choked, we may presume, with 
floods of rage, bewilderment, and despair. Her soft, feline enemy 
then unbosomed herself to the King, told of the harshness, the 
injustice, the cruelty of Madame de Montespan, and struck an atti- 
tude, we may depend, in which piety, beauty, and Christian resigna- 
tion struggled to produce a complete effect. “ Have you not 
remarked,” said the King, rather ungallantly, “ how her fine eyes 


(1) “Il se passe ici des choses terribles entre Madame de Montespan et moi: le roi en 
fut hier témoin.”—* Correspondance Générale,” vol. i., p. 254.—Mem. de Madame de 
Caylus. 
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fill with tears whenever she hears of a touching and generous 
action ?” It was achurlish question, and must have been a heavy 
blow, showing that fine eyes might still be a match for religious 
lovemaking, and a menacing hint not to proceed too fast, or attempt 
to carry matters with a high hand. But Madame de Maintenon’s 
endurance and tenacity of patience were more than equal to the 
emergency. ‘‘I spoke yesterday,” she writes to the toady con- 
fessor, “‘ to Madame de Montespan, and begged her and the King 
not to consider any ill-humour I showed as a proof of sulkiness 
towards them. She and I are again to have a conference this 
morning. I intend to be very soft in all I say; still I remain firm 
in the intention to leave them at the end of the year, and I shall 
employ my time till then in praying God to lead me where it will 
be best for my salvation.” * It would no doubt be difficult to draw, 
with perfect equity, the line here which separated subtle self- 
deception from half-conscious hypocrisy. That both were present 
we may charitably believe—cant and sincerity; or, as Mr. Carlyle 
says, “sincere cant.” However, men and women must fight the 
battle of life with such weapons as they can command, and neither 
cant nor sincerity could be dispensed with in this crisis. With a 
devout party anxiously looking on and watching this singular duel 
between two strange champions, with an immoral party equally 
anxious and supporting the cause of “fine eyes,” one could not 
afford to give points. All the more reason for making one’s own 
side feel the value of the services rendered. ‘I know,” she writes 
to the useful confessor, “that I can save myself here, but I 
think I could do it better elsewhere. I cannot believe it is God’s 
wish that I should suffer from Madame de Montespan. I have a 
thousand times desired to take the vows, and the fear of repenting 
such a step has made me pass over impulses which many would have 
considered proofs of vocation.” The confessor, for once, proved 
himself a dunce as well as a toady, and began to take her at her 
word, and hinted belief in her wish to adopt a religious life. She 
lost no time in undeceiving him. ‘I have expressed myself badly,” 
she writes, “if you understood that I was thinking of becoming 
nun. I am too old to change my position now, and according 
to the fortune I receive from the King” (she was justly expecting 
a fitting reward for the trouble she had taken with his children), 
“T shall set about establishing myself in perfect quietude.”? Before 
her brother, less diplomacy was required, and to him she says, “Is 

(1) “Je priais le roi et elle de ne point regarder la mauvaise humeur ov je leur par- 


raissais comme une bouderie contre eux. .... Madame de Montespan et moi devons 


nous parler ce matin : ce sera de ma part avec beaucoup de douceur.”’—“ Correspondance 
Générale,” vol. i., p. 212. 


(2) “Je me suis mal expliquée, si vous avez compris que je pense 4 étre religieuse ; je 
suis trop vieille pour changer de condition.” —‘ Correspondance Générale,” vol. i., p. 210. 
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was thought I had been got rid of here” (at Versailles), “ but you 
who know me will also know that I am not so easily got rid of.” * 
These extracts, taken from her letters written at the moment, which 
might be indefinitely multiplied, give a very different impression 
from that of the simpering legend which, long years after, she pro- 
pagated for the edification of her novices of St. Cyr, in which she 
appears as the meek and miraculous instrument of a higher power, 
and touching victim sacrificed to the needs of state. 

At last Montespan’s broad moon of favour waned, narrowed, and 
disappeared, and Maintenon waxed brighter than ever in anti- 
thetical splendour. Her unflinching admirers await us here with 
arguments, they deem demonstrative of her pious and perfect disin- 
terestedness. Between Montespan’s eclipse and the queen’s death, 
they ask us how to explain her conduct except on the hypothesis of 
her unselfish regard for the king’s morals, her devout yearning to 
make him a model of continency and Christian virtue. The queen, 
we are told, declared that under God she owed it to Madame de 
Maintenon, that after twenty years of neglect her husband began to 
treat her with kindness. It is supposed that this evidence of Madame 
de Maintenon’s purity of motive cannot be resisted. She could not 
have foreseen, it is remarked, the queen’s proximate death. She 
could not, if she had, have aimed at taking her place, and as for 
taking the place of Montespan, it cannot even be mentioned with 
propriety. Therefore pure religion, and undefiled by worldly 
interest, alone impelled her. Is this conclusion quite clear? Let 
us grant that she reconciled husband and wife. Let her have all the 
credit which such an achievement deserves. From her point of view 
it was a triumph fitted to win the applause of angels, and we need 
not doubt that her good work was its own reward. Let us also 
loudly proclaim that her own virtue was impeccable, and that she 
would have given her body to be burned, rather than yield a hair’s 
breadth to unchastity. But was there no other path open along 
which ambition could move? Was there not a place vacant for a 
female confessor, or rather was not that place already admirably 
filled in the unanimous opinion of the godly by Madame de Mainte- 
non herself? And was it not a place of surpassing honour, and 
exquisite in its singularity? Let us imagine a woman in whom the 
vulgar passions are extinct, or rather never existed: let us suppose 
her with a strong propensity to a formal and legal righteousness, who 
coupled therewith a deep but wary ambition. Thus stated, the 
problem is as good ‘as solved. But farther, was the queen a hindrance, 
or not rather a valuable instrument in herhand? The queen was not 
a rival to be feared for a moment—the poor meek woman who stood in 


(1) “. . . . on crut étre défait de nous. Vous croirez bien, vous qui nous connaissez, 
que l'on ne s’en défait pas si aisément.”—‘ Correspondance Générale,” vol. i., p. 336. 
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such awe of the king, that she trembled in every limb when he sent 
for her unexpectedly. What would have been dangerous was 
another young mistress of Madame de Montespan type, brilliant 
and enterprising, who might soon make havoc of the king’s 
good resolutions, and fill the faces of the devout with shame and con- 
fusion. But while the queen lived, and the king remained on good 
terms with her—and the female confessor who had done so much might 
be trusted to ensure that—a pledge for his good behaviour was, so to 
speak, held in hand. So far from being an obstacle, the queen was a 
most useful pawn in Madame de Maintenon’s game, and we may well 
believe that her death filled the latter with no slight perturbation. 
It changed indeed the position into a critical phase. Madame de 
Maintenon’s place, beside a widower, was very different from what it 
had been beside a married man, protected by his wife. Would the 
newly-acquired virtue of the king remain firm? Policy dissuaded 
another marriage with some foreign princess. Another young royal 
family was not to be desired in the state of the finances, but no one 
could guarantee that one would not arrive, if the king married again. 
But what was the alternative ? Madame de Maintenon, we are told, 
at this time passed through a period of mental anxiety, very unusual 
to her austere and self-controlled temper. She not only shed abundant 
tears, but became so restless that she roamed in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, with a single companion, sometimes even at unseemly 
hours. The few letters she wrote at this epoch reveal profound 
agitation of spirit. Presently the clouds break, and she is seen 
sitting in lofty calm, radiant with a happiness which she does not 
explain. It is probable that during this trying interval the proposi- 
tion of her marriage with the king was discussed and decided in the 
affirmative. We may well believe that so momentous a decision was 
not arrived at without aching doubt and hesitation. The exact date 
of the marriage has never been divulged. All that is known is that 
probably in June 1684 seven persons were assembled at midnight in 
one of the private apartments of the palace of Versailles. These were 
the king and his bride, Father la Chaise, who said mass, the 
archbishop of Paris who gave the nuptial blessing, Louvois and 
Montchevreuil who were witnesses, and Bontemps, the first valet de 
chambre, who prepared the altar and served the mass. The widow of 
Paul Scarron had become the actual but unrecognised queen of 
France. She was forty-nine, and the king forty-six years of age. 


J. Correr Morison. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue two great free governments of the world are for the moment passing 
under a cloud. America is disgraced by the exposure of administrative 
corruption, and England by more than one exhibition of parliamentary 
levity and hypocrisy. 

The proceedings of the last month with respect to the Royal Titles Bill 
have been tainted with hypocrisy from beginning to end. Everybody is 
perfectly well aware that this Bill was introduced to gratify a personal 
wish of the Sovereign. That wish may have arisen from a kindly solici- 
tude to mark the Queen’s sense of the friendly reception of her son by 
some of the great native princes in India, or it may have been prompted by 
difficulties alleged to exist in domestic ceremony and family etiquette. We 
do not exercise ourselves in these high matters. We would only say in 
passing that the Queen can hardly be blamed for supposing that a personal 
wish for what seemed no more than a trifling personal decoration would be 
respected and gratified. How is the Queen to know that the boundless 
loyalty about which the newspapers are never wearied of raving is not to 
be taken seriously ? If she opens parliament, or visits a hospital, or does 
any other work of duty or supererogation, she reads the next day in half 
the journals in the country that she has been received with the fervent 
acclamations of vast crowds, that English subjects never loved a sovereign 
so devotedly in all our history, that we cherish the monarchy as the saving 
keystone of the social arch, and so forth, through the whole gamut of fulsome 
homage. If a member of her family goes to a provincial town to open a 
public hall, or at a public lunch, the same unmanly chorus rises and swells 
and sinks away. How can the Sovereign know that all this is mere words, 
the mechanical adulation of the claque? It ought not to be impossible for 
mayors to receive royal personages, and for able editors to report and 
comment upon their doings, with perfect respect and even gratification, yet 
in a manly, sensible, self-respecting way. 

The feeling of the country is perfectly plain. There are the people of the 
Court Circular, who may be credited with an honest Oriental delight in self- 
prostration. There are the great aristocracy, who look on the crown much 
as the Venetian senate looked on the Doge. It is an appendage of their own 
system, and a token of security for their position, but still always to be kept 
strictly in its place. Then there is a base little multitude among the new 
rich, who would probably barter away every political right they have if that 
would procure them some trifle of recognition, some wretched bauble, from 
the fountain of honour. The bulk of the middle class have a friendly, but 
not in the least degree enthusiastic feeling, about the throne ; they are glad 
that it is respectable and clear of scandal,—and this, it seems, is too rare a 
traittin monarchy not to be cherished and greatly expatiated upon. The 
women of the middle class, being excluded from public interests of a real 
kind, and with no better field for their imaginations than a rather dreary 
andjnarrow faith, have a sort of superficial attachment to the person of the 
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sovereign. Most of the clergy, for the same reasons, profess the same senti- 
ment. The common people, that is to say the bulk of the nation, are fond 
of pageant, and if they do not see a prince too frequently, will cheer him as 
readily as any one else associated with a pageant, but not more readily. There 
is no envy in an English crowd, nor is there fetish-worship; only a natural 
curiosity. Those whose lives are very hard are ever curious to see the 
representatives of luxury and splendour, asif they were beings from another 
sphere. As to the institution of monarchy, they are not hostile to it; they 
are indifferent. The lustre and antique renown of our throne, of which so 
much has been said lately, is to them naught. They have no defined desire 
for a republic, though it is worth noticing that any reference to the stout 
republican effort in France is sure to be received with enthusiasm in any 
great public meeting in England. Friendly respect and good-will seem to 
us to be the terms that most truly describe the prevailing feeling about 
the Queen. 

This is a very different thing from true imaginative loyalty, and a very 
different thing from that abject sentiment which makes the newspapers 
unreadable by self-respecting Englishmen when such an event takes place for 
instance as the Thanksgiving of February, 1872. The Queen, however, must 
naturally be the last person in the country to find out that the language of 
‘‘ municipal sycophants,” to borrow Mr. Anderson’s wholesome description, 
and of rotund leading articles, is mere moonshine. [If all that the claqueurs 
said was sincere, the Queen might well suppose that there could be little 
reason why she should not add an ornament to the crown; and yet the 
high personage who is the object of all these professions no sooner seeks 
to put a little more gilding on the state coach, than she finds that she was 
only treated to a Grand Lama’s adoration on condition of imitating a Grand 
Lama’s nullity, and existing without will. 

. The first announcement that the Queen was about to take a new title 
was received with moderate satisfaction. The general feeling was that of 
Mazarin, when young Lewis XIV. objected to call Oliver Cromwell by the 
usual style of sovereign rulers. ‘‘ Shall I call such a fellow my brother?” 
‘“‘ Aye,” said Mazarin, ‘call him your father, if need be, if you would get 
from him what you desire.” If the Sovereign sought an Indian title, why 
not? The public on the whole was rather gratified at the titular recogni- 
tion of our vast responsibilities in India. This assent was due to careless- 
ness. People had not realised that sycophants would be likely to transform 
the customary titles into the phrases of imperialism. The Minister’s arts 
began at the beginning. He talked of prerogative and wished to conceal 
the proposed title. To take a leap in the dark of this kind was too much 
to be borne even by the present House. Then he proceeded to invent 
reasons why it was desirable that the imperial title should be assumed. 
The princes of India wished it and the people of India would rejoice in it. 
When asked to give evidence of this, he refused. Everybody knows that there 
is no such evidence, and there can be no such evidence. Everybody knows that 
the alleged reason is fictitious. Various other shifts came next, such as 
the assertion that the crown would receive new splendour ; followed by 
the assertion shortly after that the Queen is never on any account, either 
herself or her family, to be allowed by her ministers to use the title of 
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Empress or any of its appurtenances in England. Then came reasons which 
Mr. Lowe energetically qualified as ‘‘ miserable frivolity and drivelling,” and 
which it would be humiliating to reproduce. And finally, Mr. Disraeli 
intrepidly declared that the real reason was a desire to warn Russia that 
her advances in Central Asia towards our Indian frontier had at length 
put us on our mettle, and that we should give that power the effective 
warning that was needed, and stimulate the loyalty and confidence of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, by conferring a title on the Sovereign which will 
be translated by the same word as that which translates her present 
title. We could wish that Mr. Lowe or Mr. Cowen had found in 
their hearts to describe this audacious statement by its plain name. 
If, as for some reasons seems probable, the Government is going to 
lend an ear to the ideas of the Bombay school as to the North West 
Frontier—and on these we pronounce no opinion—they are certainly 
not the men to suppose that that stern problem will be solved by any 
legerdemain of styles and titles and ceremonial proclamations. If the Russian 
advance unsettles India, and stirs a ferment in bazaars and villages—and 
there are too many good grounds for fearing that this must be the case—no 
man on earth can believe that the disturbance of feeling will be appeased by 
the mummeries of the herald and the court usher. Of course Mr. Disraeli 
does not believe it. The history of the Royal Titles Bill has been a series 
of mockeries from beginning to end. What men of honour and integrity 
do Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell seem! No worse degradation of the 
character of parliament has ever taken place. The title itself is a matter 
of secondary importance, compared with the hypocrisies that have accom- 
panied its assumption. Certainly those persons—and they are not wanting 
—who would be glad to see England free of the social demoralisations which 
are inevitably bound up with a hereditary monarchy that has survived into 
an industrial society, can find nothing to regret in what has happened. 
Apart from whatever effect it may have had in diminishing the personal 
popularity of the Sovereign—a point on which we do not care to dwell—it 
has left an ill-sounding word among the old titles, like the fly in the 
apothecary’s pot of ointment; and it has set an example of unsettlement 
and resettlement of title, which may perhaps set men thinking in the days 
of one of our future Emperors. If posterity has improved as perfectibilitarians 
hope, Mr. Disraeli’s memory will scarcely be of the kind to make a diadem 
of his conferring sacred. 

Meanwhile, the public sentiment on the new title is not in the least vehe- 
ment. The original careless approval has been succéeded by a mild irrita- 
tion. But outside of Pall Mall and some of the London newspaper offices, 
there is nothing like that indignation which it is convenient to manufacture 
at Westminster for party purposes. The title is im any case a trifle, com- 
pared with the demoralisation of public character ; and even the extremest 
Liberal may deplore the sight of a great body of men, who in private life are 
the souls of uprightness and truth, greeting with ‘loud and protracted 
cheers’ arguments which they must know to be neither more nor less than 
mendacious. 

The same feeling is moved by the futile policy of the government as to 
the Churchyards (Mar. 8). Here again the matter has marks of dissimula- 
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tion. Liberals want the question of the churchyards settled for two 
reasons. In the first place, the proper settlement of that question will be a 
sign of the moderation, reasonableness, and good sense of the ecclesiastical 
party, and the more of these qualities is spread over the country, the better 
is the prospect for those who have good and reasonable causes in hand. 
The partisans of disestablishment, for instance, can desire nothing so much 
as that the ecclesiastical party should show an honest and candid spirit in 
the smaller things, as that will be the best pledge for right conduct when 
the time comes for the greater things. Another ground for wishing the 
Burials Bill out of the way is that it impedes progress towards a much more 
important Bill. It allows too many members of parliament and too many 
aspirants for parliament to keep a great reputation for love of religious 
equality at a very cheap price. It is time that such persons should be 
pressed to consider the full extension of the principle of religious equality, 
and not allowed to escape on some partial application of it. Meanwhile, 
no doubt, that principle must be brought forward in its reference to minor 
questions, such as the Churchyards or the Schools. The discussion that 
takes place on the minor questions serves to educate opinion, and opens a 
way in men’s minds to the full doctrine. The attitude of the ecclesiastical 
party in this poor matter is a more effective answer than any Liberal could 
have devised to the amiable school of the Comprehensionists. And it is 
unfortunately difficult to respect our opponents as we could wish, when one 
thinks of them submitting to be led to their little victory by a leader who 
says it is a sanitary and not an ecclesiastical question. This, however, is 
only another illustration of the hypocrisy of the present parliamentary 
parties. 

The Home Rule section enables us to furnish one more example of the 
same vice. The proceedings in connection with the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill are a practical demonstration of the utter hollowness of the 
current assertions of the readiness of English parties to concede equal 
rights and privileges to the sister kingdom. The Home Rulers are bent 
on proving that the existence of the Union in its present form per- 
petuates distinctions between the two countries, to the injury of popular 
self-government in the smaller island. The Municipal Franchise Bill 
was promoted by the whole strength of the party which, we must always 
remember, undoubtedly represents the wishes and aspirations of the 
great majority of the people of Ireland. Its object is to assimilate the 
municipal government of the two countries. It affects only the internal 
arrangements of Irish local affairs: it does not even indirectly threaten the 
continued subsistence of Imperial relations. On the contrary, nothing 
would be more likely to weaken the demand for separation, and to fuse the 
interests of the two nations, than a frank concession of the demand for 
identity of institutions. Yet the claim is resisted by those who denounce 
Home Rule as an artificial and factious remedy for an imaginary grievance; 
and the Irish people are told that English statesmanship will deny what 
Trish folly ignorantly asks for. It would be wiser to assume, if we are 
really anxious to cement the union, that the Irish people are the most fitting 
judges of what is best for them, especially when they do us the honour to 
base their request on our experience and example. 
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The Times newspaper seized the occasion for one of those silly attacks 
upon our municipal institutions by which it strives to force on public 
attention its favourite device of the Cumulative vote. The Times is 
still a great political power in this country, but it will seriously strain its 
influence, if, in order to push a particular manipulation of voting power it 
thinks it necessary to parade a cynical contempt for the local government 
which has played so large a part in the education of the English people, and 
has enlisted the active cooperation and sympathy of disinterested citizens of 
all classes in every city and borough in the country. The writer of the 
article on the debate on the Irish Municipal franchise, speaking probably 
from some small acquaintance with the parochial government of the 
metropolis, which is under the administration of innumerable vestries, and 
is denied the privileges conceded to many a small provincial town, says of 
our municipal government generally that ‘‘ it is commonly ignorant, fre- 
quently selfish, occasionally corrupt.’ No statement could be more mislead- 
ing or more unfair. The members of our reformed corporations are as 
well informed about the subjects of their administration, more unselfish 
and less corrupt, than the House of Commons itself. When the Zimes 
goes on to say that the “‘ great defect of our municipal institutions is that 
those who contribute the smallest proportion of local taxation should be 
able to extinguish the representation of the rest,” it merely repeats, with 
the substitution of one word, the argument of those who opposed the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and every subsequent effort to enlarge the basis 
of the suffrage. And this alleged and unproved defect would certainly 
not be remedied by the Cumulative vote, unless in those exceptional 
instances where a miscalculation in the probable result of this arithmetical 
device has given for a time the representation into the hands of a minority 
of the electors.’ 

Nor does our present experience give the least ground for saying that 
the Cumulative vote would improve the character of the representation. 
School Boards are not on the average more enlightened or more honourable 
than Town Councils. In some cases the novelty of their work, and the 
fact that ministers of religion and women are eligible, have attracted some 
new, but not necessarily better qualified elements, and introduced them to 
public life. It is observable, however, that many have already fallen out 
of the ranks, and their places are being refilled from the ordinary constituents 
of the local authorities. On the other hand, the introduction into Town 
Councils of any system of minority representation would largely increase the 
obstructive power of certain anti-social sections of the community—as the 
publicans and the owners of small house property. The true remedy, as 
we said last month, for any real or apparent defects in our municipal 
government is not the cumulative vote, but cumulative functions, though 
for that matter neither of them necessarily excludes the other. 

A very serious increase has been announced in the expense of the army, 
but parliament has not given to the subject any of the attention that was 
promised at the beginning of the session. Such discussion as took place was 
entirely hollow. Both parties have a distinct presentiment that neither the 
extra twopence per day, nor any other augmentation of pay such as parlia- 
ment would consent to, is at all likely to give us the number and quality 
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of men that are wanted. But neither party is prepared to face the 
risk of any steps tending to the substitution of a national for a standing 
army. The Conservative classes are from all their sentiments and tradi- 
tions hostile to a reduction of the professional armed force, and they are 
hostile to that transfer of all power to popular hands which would be the 
result of substituting a national training. Of the Liberals, many are still 
in the bonds of the old delusion that Great Britain will never again be at 
war, and that if she is at war, invasion is impossible. Others are too acute not 
to see the insecurity of both of these propositions, but they lack the courage to 
admit to their minds the only practicable conclusion. No doubt a certain 
amount of courage is needed to urge upon a constituency such a proposal for 
a national training to arms as was set out by Sir Henry Havelock in the 
last number of this Review. The demonstration against the most whole- 
some drill enforced in the London Board Schools was a significant 
symptom of the popular dislike of compulsory military training, ever in 
its most rudimentary and harmless form. The feeling of the Volunteer 
movement, however, ought not to be forgotten on the other side. Meantime, 
it cannot be too constantly repeated that the people of Great Britain are 
living on like a merchant who refuses to insure. The military experts 
know this, and so do many men of high political authority. They can only 
hope that the deluge will not come till they are gone. 


We have spoken of American corruption, and the financial scandals of 
which their newspapers bring us fresh details every day. At any rate, the 
partisans of despotism cannot be allowed to find any argument in this. In 
absolute governments, like Russia, for instance, administrative corruption 
is still more common. Only the control of public opinion is less vigilant, 
and the press less free; consequently, abuses go unperceived, at least by 
foreigners like ourselves, But for all that, it must be confessed that when cor- 
ruption invades the highest spheres of administration, whether in America or 
elsewhere, we are bound to seek the cause of so grave and distressing a malady. 

Montesquieu, repeating the ideas of old writers, says that virtue is the 
base of a republic, as honour is the base of a monarchy. At first this seems a 
hard saying. Virtue, one thinks, is necessary under all forms of govern- 
ment, but why more necessary to a republic than to a monarchy? We 
perceive the difference if we look at what is happening in the United States. 
In a monarchy, high functions belong ordinarily to men who are wealthy, who 
have great consideration, and who are protected against temptation by their 
desire not to lose caste, in other words by honour. In a republic, popular 
election brings to the front persons of humble origin, of no resources, and 
eager to get on in the world. So long as simplicity of manner and 
severity of principles prevail in the country, men of this kind remain honest, 
as until lately was the case in the United States. But when the taste for 
luxury and costly pleasure begins to spread, they no longer resist the oppor- 
tunity of growing rich at the expense of the state. People have mocked 
the old idea that only an austere life and Spartan habits are suited to the 
republican system, and the United States used to be expressly cited to 
illustrate the complete compatibility of democratic institutions with the 
accumulation of wealth and boundless opulence. Circumstances are showing 
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that the ancient philosophers were right and the modern economists 
wrong. We shall see it more and more clearly established that a demo- 
cratic system cannot last without great equality of material conditions. If 
wealth accumulates in the hands of the upper classes, then two causes 
of destruction will threaten the republic. On one side the lower classes 
with votes at their disposal, will be inclined to strike those above 
them, by throwing all the social burdens upon them. On the other side, 
the small men finding themselves in office, and their covetousness aroused 
by the examples of prodigality in the opulent classes, will insist on living in 
the same style. Then if at the same time religion and morality have lost 
their influence, what will be left to arrest the decline? The community 
will be pillaged and justice put up to auction. This is the very picture 
that New York has presented for some years, and the outlines of the same 
spectacle are becoming fatally visible in the Federal Government. Every- 
where equality is excellent. In a democratic republic it is indispensable. 


The recent events in France deserve the closest attention. A political 
problem is at issue of the very highest importance both for England and for 
all the continental nations. Will they succeed in definitely founding the 
republic in a great country that has for centuries been accustomed to 
monarchy ? ‘‘ But,” the French republicans will answer, “‘ the question is. 
settled once for all. Behold the Chamber of Deputies. We are 330; 
92 Bonapartists, 58 Orleanists, 36 Legitimists ; in all, no more than 186 
monarchists. We have thus a majority of two-thirds, and we have the 
same in the Senate. We are therefore the masters; we shall not only 
uphold republican institutions, we shall have a republican government as 
well.” The moment when everybody says that the Republic is definitely 
established is the most opportune possible for asking whether it will last. 
The monarchists have brought it into existence without intending it; the 
republicans may slay it without knowing it. 

M. Guizot who destroyed the monarchy in dread of a republic, still 
confessed that the republic which he dreaded was the noblest form of 
government. If, as the constitutions of free countries proclaim, all powers 
emanate from the nation, then logically he who exercises executive power 
ought also to be chosen by the nation. The hereditary and irresponsible 
qualities of the crown, by placing it above the national will, are evidently 
an inconsistency in a country of self-government. The more enlightened 
the citizens become, and the more conscious of their rights, the more- 
firmly will they insist on conducting public affairs either by themselves or- 
by delegates of their own selection ; the less readily will they allow these: 
powers to fall into the hands of a monarch acting independently of them. 
The republican system seems therefore to be the ideal towards which all 
nations are moving at a more or less rapid rate. 

We must, however, confess that history does not by any means corro- 
borate these anticipations. We have seen a number of republics trans- 
form themselves into monarchies ; there is no example of a great monarchy 
succeeding in transforming itself and continuing to exist as a republic. In 
the middle ages from the north to the south Europe was full of republics. 
Only Switzerland remains. Two great nations, France and England, have 
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attempted with heroic efforts to found the republic. Both have failed, 
and France has failed twice. The great Polish republic was partitioned, 
-and when Rulhiére wrote his history, he thought he could find no better 
name for it than The Anarchy of Poland. Each of the great shocks that 
Europe has undergone has been fatal to a Republic, so delicate seems 
their constitution, and so little adapted to brave the storms of the modern 
epoch. The wars undertaken at the end of the last century to found new 
republics ended by killing nearly all the old ones, and the war of 1866 
closed the career of the only two that still survived in Germany, Frank- 
fort and Hamburg. 

No doubt, on the other side of the Atlantic new republics have arisen, 
but those of Latin origin drag on an existence which is consumed by 
anarchy, without even the ability to settle a government strong enough to 
secure order. The great English Republic alone has prospered, and its 
‘development has been so wonderful that it has filled the friends of demo- 
‘eracy With hope. It must not, however, be forgotten that the United States 
have enjoyed quite exceptional advantages, which we need not now 
enumerate. What then is the conclusion from the facts? One thing 
only, not that France ought to despair of founding the republic, but that 
the French republicans ought to be persuaded that the success of their 
enterprise presents enormous difficulties and demands infinite perspi- 
cacity and prudence. France is bound to remain a republic under pain 
of dishonour and ruin, for if the existing régime were to fall to pieces, 
the Empire is heir. Now what could the Empire be in the hands of 
a lad devoid of experience, and a woman who is ignorant, bigoted, and 
passionate? ‘T'wo dangers may imperil the Republic: on the one side the 
impatience of the republicans: on the other the alarms of the Conservatives. 
The French in general, and especially those who style themselves children 
of the Revolution, are, as we all know, endowed with a spirit of excessive 
abstraction and misplaced logic. This spirit leads them to insist on the realisa- 
tion of their ideas, without paying any heed either to the nature of things, 
or to the reactions they may provoke. As soon as they think they have 
truth and right on their side, all is to yield. ‘‘ Perish the colonies rather 
than a principle!” This sums up that heroic but impracticable policy. 

The pusillanimity of the Conservatives constitutes another danger. As 
soon as ever they miss the support of an oppressive and repressive govern- 
ment, they are sure that all is lost. The Red Spectre is an object of 
genuine dread to them, as ghosts are to little children. They dread the 
division of property in a country where proprietors form the majority of the 
nation. It was they who threw the country into the hands of Louis 
Napoleon iu terror of the ‘ Partageux.’ To-day the sects have made no sign. 
Socialism has not even shown its flag in the last elections. Communism 
seems dead. Still the Conservatives are afraid. The memories of the 
Commune,—which in truth are not very cheerful,—haunt them and make 
them tremble. After the Dufaure ministry, they see Gambetta; after 
Gambetta, Naquet; after Naquet the incendiaries of the Commune, restored 
by an amnesty. 

These alarms are puerile, the Republicans will say. In the two Cham- 
bers the majority is republican, but of a very moderate and reasonable repub- 
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licanism. France has never been more tranquil, more seriously devoted to: 
industry, less disturbed by factions. We cannot take any account of these 
baseless fears. But then, unhappily, these fears are a fact, and we ought 
always to take account of facts, however absurd they may be. Such appre- 
hensions may have two consequences, equally vexatious. The first is this. 
The Conservatives are the rich, and it is the rich who maintain that trade in 
luxuries on which great towns live, and Paris above all. It is the confi- 
dence of the rich that keeps up prices, and it is high prices that keep 
industry going. The existing mechanism of exchange and industrial 
organization is very perfect, but at the same time very complicated, and 
as a consequence of being that, it is very exposed to derangement. For 
two years France has been reassured. Economic activity has taken a won- 
derful start. To inspire any disquiet as to the future is to arrest this, and 
then people begin to cry out: ‘ This cannot goso. The true republic, 
the republic governed by republicans, kills credit, trammels industry, impo- 
verishes the country. How much better things went under the Empire,” 
and so forth. 

The second danger which may result from these alarms is that they may 
take serious hold of the mind of the President. This side of the question 
is difficult to clear up; it is full of unknown elements, but everybody feels 
vaguely that there is peril. Up to what point does the President admit the 
practice of the constitutional system, which gives to the Chamber the right 
of imposing ministers on the executive power? Would he resign himself 
toa Gambetta ministry? It is not many months since M. Buffet declared 
to the Chamber that the Marshal would never lend himself to be the 
instrument of radicalism. The President wrote him a letter of congratu- 
lation on these words, though they undoubtedly contained the threat of a 
coup d’état. Now that the country has given a great majority to those 
whom M. Buffet called the Radicals, the President may have undergone a 
change of sentiment, but he may also believe in a social danger only to be 
conjured away by his own hand. A piquant saying is attributed to him, 
which he probably never uttered, but which perhaps conveys his impres- 
sions :—‘‘ J’ai dit naguere: J’y suis, j’y reste. Aujourd’hui, j’y reste, mais 
jen’y suis plus.” Soldiers on the Continent, at any rate, do not love and 
cannot love the constitutional system. The spirit of an army is different 
from the spirit of a parliament. In the army the chief commands, andthe 
subaltern obeys. In parliament it is all discussion and criticism. A 
Chamber that obeys and does not discuss, like the Legislative Body under 
the first Empire, is a decoy, only serving to mask deception. Anjarmy 
that discusses and does not obey is a public danger. ‘There is, therefore, 
necessarily, at least latent, antagonism between the army and the parlia- 
ment. It is certain that the President cannot feel any sympathy either with 
the Senate or the Chamber, with which he is called to govern. A general 
accustomed to command is ill prepared to play the delicate, submissive, 
self-effacing part of a constitutional sovereign, on whom the majority im- 
poses ministers and laws. - 

It is hardly likely that the President intends to make a coup d’état in his 
own favour. He has no children; he is not in a position to found a 
dynasty ; he would therefore gain nothing by it. But exasperated by the 
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exigencies of the Left, alarmed at the agitations which they might provoke, 
he might possibly think it his duty to take energetic measures to ‘ save 
the country.” Already those have been found about him to give him 
counsels of this kind, and persons will certainly not be wanting in the 
future who will tell him in all good faith that this is his bounden duty. 
The present situation is not unlike that of 1789: the same confidence in 
the definite establishment of a free régime: the same danger of conflict 
between the two powers; but with this difference, that Lewis XVI. was a 
weak, vacillating, and disarmed man who could not count on the troops, 
whereas Macmahon is a general of great energy who would certainly 
succeed in raising the troops against the bavards. 

When we think of continental affairs, we must always take account of 
the undeniable fact, that the constitutional system is at the mercy of the 
army, and only subsists by sufferance of the executive power. A Chief 
Magisfrate invested with the chief command of the troops, always comes at 
last, if he is bent on it, to make himself loved by them, and from that 
moment he has it in his power to sweep away any parliament that may 
thwart him. By instinct the officers are attached to the executive power, 
because that power has the sword, and they have little love for those who 
discuss and pare down the war estimates. As for the common soldiers, 
unless a very powerful idea is carrying away the whole country and acting 
on them along with the rest, they will follow their leader. From this it 
follows that a parliament ought always to avoid driving the executive power 
into a corner. 

If that be done, a coup d’état would then not be impossible, if the con- 
servative interests were to be alarmed to such a point as to make the 
maintenance of the republic seem a social danger; and if at the same time 
the President were to be forced to countersign measures that he considered 
it a dishonour to approve. 

The declaration of war against the Dufaure ministry by M. Gambetta’s 
journal seems to be a mistake. It was the monarchists who made the 
Republic ; it is the parliamentarians, and not the republicans of the eve and 
the republicans pure, who are best fitted to accustom France to it. The 
hour has hardly yet come for thinking of a Gambetta ministry. M. Gambetta 
will have more real power and influence in guiding his friends in the 
Chamber than in office, where he would find himself unable to satisfy those 
who had borne him thither. People have watched him conducting the 
electoral campaign with such skill, moderation, and clearness of judgment, 
that a mass of prejudice against him has already disappeared. But we have 
to watch what his line of conduct will be now that he is at the head of a 
numerous army in the Chamber. The rational policy would consist in 
abstaining from the overthrow of the existing ministry, and in pressing upon 
it all the measures proper for the consolidation of republican institutions. 

It has been said that the elections to the Chamber had a very marked 
anti-clerical tendency, and in fact, as the clergy everywhere supported the 
enemies of the Republic, they have found themselves sharing the rout of 
their allies. The republicans are almost all of opinion that measures must 
be taken to arrest the progress of ultramontanism, which has been s0 
systematically favoured under every previous system. But what measures ? 
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To combat the political action of the Catholic Church which according to 
the decisions of its infallible head, is hostile to all modern liberties, there 
are, it seems, two means: the first, which might be called the American 
system, consists in the complete separation of the Church from the State, 
and in ignoring the very existence of the different denominations. The 
second, on the contrary, consists in fortifying the action of the State on the 
different churches ; in upholding them, on the one hand, in so far as they 
spread moral and religious notions among the people, and on the other hand, 
in reining them in, whenever they attempt to interfere in political affairs. 
This is the system which is now applied in Prussia, and which was followed 
by Lewis XIV. in the articles of 1682, and afterwards by Joseph II. in 
Austria, and by William in the Low Countries. 

In France the separation of the Church from the State was inscribed in 
the programme of nearly all the republicans as well as of many moderate 
liberals, like Laboulaye and Pressensé. It would begin by at once sup- 
pressing the budget of worship. At present Gambetta himself declares 
that this is a measure to be kept for a later day; and he is probably right, 
for it would give rise to violent struggles and desperate resistances, which 
ought by all means to be avoided at the opening of a régime which is still 
new and exposed to many threatening hazards. It is in the field of national 
education that they ought to stay the encroachments of ultramontanism, 
for in no other field are they more dangerous. Whoever is master of 
education is master of the future. With the present Senate, it will 
probably be impossible to repeal the new law on superior instruction, 
detestable as it is, but they might arrest its main vice by restoring the 
examinations to the State professors. The mixed juries they have adopted 
for the purpose of conferring academic degrees are the most mischievous of 
all systems, as experience has shown in Belgium. Several partisans of the 
Wallon Law who sit in the Senate, M. Laboulaye among others, resisted 
this feature, and would probably help to abolish it. It may be said that 
the exercise of the liberal professions ought to. be completely free; but 
if we believe that examinations are needed as guarantees of professional 
capacity, it is the State only that can by its representatives decide whether 
these guarantees are adequate. Private institutions ought to be subjected 
to control, and nét to exercise it. Superior instruction ought to be com- 
pletely reorganized on the base of the ancient universities, like those of 
Germany to-day and those of France in old times. It ought to be liberally 
endowed, so as to be on a level with the scientific institutions of other 
countries. Primary instruction ought to be withdrawn from the predomi- 
nant influence of the clergy, and out of the hands of the Petits Fréres, who 
are gradually taking the place of the lay teachers. Instruction ought to be 
declared free and compulsory, as M. Duruy wished to make it in the days 
of the Empire. The Republic cannot be solidly established nor produce 
good results, except by the general diffusion of knowledge. 

The declaration of principles communicated to the two chambers by the 
Dufaure Cabinet was conceived in an excellent spirit, and has been taken 
well by journals of every shade, except the République Francaise. What is 
satisfactory in this document from the European point of view is that. it is 
so thoroughly pacific. Gambetta himself speaksin thesamesense. France 
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seems bent on concentrating all its activity on the difficult work of internal 
reconstruction. Such an attitude of public opinion is a great pledge of 
peace, for this among other reasons, that it takes away from Germany 
every pretext, and what is more important, every reason for desiring or 
intending war. 

Perhaps M. Gambetta has made a false step in trying to effect a fusion 
among the various groups of the left, so as to offer a united opposition to 
the Cabinet. It is, however, to be said that he is strictly following the very 
course which would be followed by an English parliamentary leader. The 
French Conservatives are really acting in distinct violation of the English 
practice. Imagine a majority of two hundred for Disestablishment, and the 
Sovereign proceeding to appoint a ministry of which the most severely 
anti-ecclesiastical member should be, say, Mr. Forster, with Lord Cairnes 
and the Marquis of Salisbury for colleagues. However, as a matter of 
fact, and probably judiciously, the majority of the republican party has 
given the ministry credit for their good intentions. Provided the Cabinet 
displays adequate energy in purifying the administration, especially the 
prefects, and provided it adopts an anti-clerical policy, it will have the 
support of the Assembly. 

In the previous Chamber the extreme republicans drew nearer to the 
moderates. The same took place in the country, and will go on in the present 
assembly. No doubt it has happened to minorities to find themselves 
transformed into majorities within a very short time, as was seen so often 
in the various assemblies of the Revolution. But at that time opinion and 
the current of things were as hostile to the government as to-day they 
are favourable to it. Need of change was as imperious then, as need of rest 
is now. This is why neither the Bonapartist minority nor the radical 
minority has a chance of arriving at a majority. Only violence and gross 
imprudences could strengthen Bonapartism in the country. M. Dupont 
White, an eminent publicist, thus sums up his optimistic views at the close 
of a letter addressed to the present writer: ‘The republican party 
augmented and strengthened as it is by so many monarchic auxiliaries, by 
so many considerable personages, might soon become what the Liberal 
party was under the Restoration ; that is to say, serious, practical, re-assur- 
ing, capable, in short, of governing France as she needs to be governed for 
her own peace and that of Europe.” 


Romanism, that creed of concord and peace, has received a rude blow by 
the defeat of Don Carlos in Spain, and by the anti-clerical elections in 
France, but without allowing itself to feel a moment’s discouragement, it 
strives its hardest wherever it preserves any influence to keep that privilege 
of persecuting dissidents which is one of its dogmas. In Spain the bishops 
threaten war against the government of King Alphonso, if it retains tole- 
rance and freedom of worship. The ministry wavers. In the Tyrol, the 
central government had given leave to constitute protestant communes, and 
to erect a church destined for protestant service at Meran, where many 
Germans pass the winter. The diet has at once declared that its privileges 
are violated, and that the holy land of the Tyrol is profaned. Count 
Brandis even read so factious a declaration that the Emperor was forced to 
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close the provincial diet of the Tyrol. In Italy the ultramontane party is 
also making ready to descend into the arena and to present itself at the 
polls. But the Vatican hesitates, because it sees that the national sentiment 
is still too powerful to leave any chance of success to a faction whose avowed 
aim is to restore the temporal power and so to unmake Italy. 


The Italian cabinet has announced a piece of good news to the,country. 
For the first time the budget balances. The unpleasant situation of the 
treasury was the only dark spot in the serene sky of the Peninsula. If 
the country could obtain, as Minghetti says, a real surplus, and slightly 
diminish or at least redistribute the burden of taxation, Italy would find 
herself in a better condition than any other continental country. She has 
no desire to attack, and she ought no longer to fear attack herself, so long 
as the majority in France remains republican and anti-clerical. She might 
then dispense with the erection of fortresses that must be extremely useless 
in any case. Especially might she effect large savings in the navy. She 
has sold the best part of her fleet; let her abstain from replacing it. The 
recent discussions in England as to the value of ironclads prove that, 
thanks to the enormous and profound transformations in the naval material, 
the money devoted to them is as good as lost. All is at the mercy of a 
new torpedo, or a new system of ramming. Let Italy here imitate the 
United States, which are waiting until. the great trial between armour- 
plating and cannon is definitively settled. Whatever Italy may do, the 
French navy will always be stronger than the Italian. Austria, on the 
other side, has not the least desire to re-occupy the Peninsula. If some day 
France were to invade Italy, she would do so by land. A serious attack by 
sea is scarcely possible, now that war is made by great masses, and Italy, 
when acting on the defensive disposes of the railways to effect a concentra- 
tion of troops. It was possible to disembark a body of 20 or 30,000 men, 
when the enemy on land had no more than 100,000 for the whole force 
at his disposal. But by virtue of her new military organization Italy will 
have 700 or 800,000 men. Let her take care of this army, without raising 
the military estimates too high, but let her cut off all expenses on a 
navy and on fortresses. If besides retrenching her expenditure, she wishes 
to increase her resources, let her impose a heavy succession-duty, and 
suppress collateral successions beyond the fifth degree. A tax on succes- 
sions is the least felt of all taxes, because it touches nobody when it is 
imposed, and only strikes at the moment when it is most easy to pay it. 
A Budget that would balance would be for Italy the final consecration of a 
solidly constituted nationality. Her enemies have always said that her finance 
would be her ruin. The recent announcement, if it comes to be realised, 
will do more than anything else to silence all anti-national intrigues. 


The purchase of the railways by the State is a great economic question 
which engages both Germany and Italy at the same moment. In Germany 
their aim is strategic and political. They seek to turn the iron roads into 
instruments of war in the hands of the Head-Quarters Staff, and an 
agency of centralisation in the hands of the Empire. The railways of 
Alsace-Lorraine are already worked by the imperial administration ; they 
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wish to extend the same system to the whole German network. There 
are on all these lines places to give away by thousands. By giving them 
to partisans of German unity and the central government, they form in 
innumerable centres, wherever there is a station, a focus of centralist 
propagandism. In Italy the aim is partly of the same kind. But they are 
also naturally anxious to withdraw from the hands of a foreign company 
the lines of Upper Italy which command the entrance of the kingdom. 
Apart from all other economic and political arguments for and against 
the ownership of railways by a government, we cannot deny—whether this 
be good or bad—that it is an application of Socialism. The business of a 
railway is perhaps the most difficult of all businesses. It asks for technical, 
administrative, legal, financial, knowledge of the most accurate sort. Every 
day it is necessary to resolve the most delicate problems connected with the 
maintenance of the permanent way, the system of locomotives, the condition 
of the rolling stock, the fares and rates. The responsibility is of the 
gravest. If therefore the State carries on the railways with success, when 
it has the monopoly of them in its hands, then it is evident that it would 
manage even more readily and successfully coal mines, metalliferous mines, 
and forests, (as the Prussian government does) ; that it could also manufac- 
ture tobacco, sugar, wrought iron: in a word could carry on all the great 
industries. Germany, Belgium and Italy, are entering on this path by 
monopolising all the iron roads. Have the Statesmen who take the initia- 
tive in this measure foreseen, and deliberately faced its consequences, or 
are we to see in it a sign of the times, and a proof that, as the Katheder- 
Socidlisten maintain in Germany, the part of state-intervention will go on 
steadily increasing, instead of diminishing into non-existence, as was so 


willingly believed not long ago? A grave question, which we shall not 
attempt to answer here. 


In the East, Austria seems to have decided to act energetically to pre- 
vent foreign succour from penetrating into Herzegovina. Will this be 
enough to bring about the submission of the insurgents, and will they 
succeed in hindering Servia from taking a part in the struggle? It is to be 
hoped so, for the sake of avoiding further shedding of blood. Russia 
desires an end to the insurrection, because she is not really prepared to 
derive any advantage from action in this quarter. But the reforms imposed 
upon the Turks, if they are carried into execution, will hasten the fall of 
their power. What makes progressive peoples advance, kills peoples that 
are stationary. Credit which has fertilised western Europe is the plague 
of Turkey and Egypt, because it is applied to over-stimulate unproductive 
expenditure. The railways that the Porte has constructed at immense 
sacrifice, will enrich the rayahs, the Christians, the rural Slavic popula- 
tions; they will place all these in direct relation with their brethren 
of Austria, and will contribute powerfully to fortify the sentiment of 
nationality. The more the subject populations become civilised, the less 
disposed will they be to support the yoke of the Turk. The railway is so 
powerful an instrument of progress that before many years it will end in 
the emancipation of the Balkan peninsula. 

March 27, 1876. 








